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Abstract for all Three Volumes: A New Type of Metaphysics Commentary 


This is a new type of Commentary to Aristotle’s key text, entitled Metaphysics after his death. In three 
volumes, burning modern issues are worked in, revealing the lost ancient meaning as a meditation text of 
inner alchemy (the middle books) and logical cosmology (the late books). The Metaphysics is about the cosmic 
circuit of man, a spiritual tradition still alive today in the unrelated parallel transmission (from a pre-ancient 
common ancestor) of Kalachakra Tantra, a main part of Tibetan spiritual cosmology, and Daoist Neidan. As 
to modern western science, the Metaphysics book lambda (not a „theology“ as often claimed) provides keys for 
the recent discovery, to the bafflement of materialist science, of the variable acceleration rate of the expanding 
universe, especially through the Planck satellite mission 2012/2013. On the side of textual criticism, it is 
shown that Aristotle was not the only author of the Metaphysics ; instead, the Metaphysics is a carefully 
groomed school text of Aristotle and his successors in the Lykeon, a text that matured over, likely, two 
centuries, until it reached its mature form that has come down to us today. The difficult (not to say 
impossible) concept of „ousia“ is explained through Daoist Neidan (inner alchemy) as a specialized term for 
the fluidic changes of inner alchemy, the only explanation that makes sense, supported by the entire newly 
elucidated context of the Metaphysics. The inner alchemy (middle books) and the logical cosmology (late 
books) are dovetailed into one system for transforming man, confirming the argument that the Metaphysics 
has, ultimately, practical goals. The most difficult book of the fourteen constituent books of the Metaphysics is 
identified as book iota (book ten, first book of the late books), since that is the book that requires the volumes 
2 and 3 of this Commentary presenting exotic stuff both from modern scientific esotericism and traditional 
Merkaba wisdom of the Light-Body of man (main example in volume 3 the phenomenon of the „rainbow 
body“ from Tibetan Vajrayana). 
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ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysics is the unitary mode. 

What passes is unreal. 

Life is eternal. 

Ultimate reality is a logical fiction. 

None of this is knowledge. 

These are notes on a book Metaphysics by Aristotle. 

One! (verb, imperative) Oneing, to one, is Metaphysics, or, Greek Non-Duality (Advaita). 

You cannot avoid making decisions, but you can become aware of it. 

Stop counting. Stop deciding to count. Become aware that you are counting, that is, twoing. 

Aristotle wrote a mirror for the soul. That is part of his logical fiction. 

In Metaphysics, the soul is the author, and the written book for the eyes is just the mirror. 

Reality is created by vision of what is. 

Beliefs are the visions of sleeping beings. 

Awakeness is the natural state of lucidity when all is one since no-one counts. 

Humans are entrapped in duality because they are internally at war with their intelligent part. 

That is a construct that arises from counting. Your mind counts when it is afraid. It does not see that 
all is one, and there is no all. You are something that the mind is doing. 

Human thoughts are incomplete. They end prematurely. Their proper end is always the beginning. It 
is circular, but is not circular since it has not moved. 

Thoughts never end when they do not start. 

The intellect is your temporal survival mode, to be suspended. 

The Truth is to stop existing. Stop doing yourself and watch. 

Truth is in observation, not in knowledge. Knowledge is a shifting set of lies. 

The Metaphysics is a book that answers your questions before you ask them. 

There are as many different Truths as there are observations. 

Wisdom means to find unity of observation. 

Metaphysics is the pursuit of wisdom. 

Unity of observation depends upon the observer, not the observed. 

In unity of observation there is no observer, only an observed/observing whole. 

Facts are disappearing things, memories taken for reality. 

Metaphysics has no opposite. 



Titles in this two-part series: 


Stefan Grossmann, A Framework Commentary on the Fifteen Emerald Tablets ofThoth: 

volume 1: Byzantine Philosophy: A Framework Analysis 

volume 2: Atlantean Philosophy: The Nine Bodies of Man 

I have since published five additional books at archive.org that, partly or in whole, touch upon subjects 
of Byzantine philosophy, adding detail for certain questions, such as, the Renaissance transition, pagan 
survival (Euhemerism), general approaches in the study of Byzantine philosophy, strangeness in Turin 
shroud, general spirituality, Michael Psellos and the method of illumination, higher criticism and its 
research on the invention of the New Testament under emperor Constantine as the founding docu- 
ment of the intellectual history of Byzantium, reference to research on essences and energies in book 
Lambda of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (predating St. Gregory Palamas by 1600 years), etc. Completeness 
has been no aim. The titles of these additional books are: 

Volumes 3-7: 

Jesus and His Gnostic School, Dionysios to Plethon to Giordano Bruno 
Jesus and His Gnostic School, Part 2, Workbook: Towards a Spiritual Science 
Michael Psellos and the Method of Illumination 

Henology and Ontology in Byzantine Philosophy, Their Ancient Akroamatic Mental Powers 
Wisdom in Byzantium, God & Platonic Idea Practice 

This Commentary weighs in as volumes 8-10: 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Commentary, Vol. 1 (the present volume) 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Commentary, Vol. 2 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Commentary, Vol. 3 

throughout this book, abbreviated citation as: vol. 1, vol. 2, ..., vol. 7, (vol. 8), vol. 9, vol. 10, 
or cited expressly as, e.g., vol. 2 “of this Commentary”. 

Volume 2 is a study on: Formal Consistency and Spirituality, Overcoming Psychosis. 

Volume 3 is an occult source book with photographs, a destruction for western materialists. 

Both foregoing volumes are required for Metaphysics, book iota (10). 
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Introduction 


This is a continuation of thoughts on Aristotle’s Metaphysics from all foregoing volumes (vols. 1, 2, ... 7 as 
listed in the frontmatters above). The respective contexts did not permit a systematic purview of the book by 
Aristotle in its many meanings. Comments abound on Aristotle’s book, the Metaphysics, from a lively research 
community, written by specialists. I would like to add whatever insights I believe to have. In particular, my 
vol. 7 (Wisdom in Byantium) started something like an in depth Aristotelian discussion, which is the reason 
why I left the cover graphic unchanged also for this instant book. Looking back in time, the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle has been one of the most Christian books. Working on Byzantine philosophy has opened my eyes to 
a different and more receptive reading, such as the Byzantines developed over their millennium of thought as 
an advanced method of ideation (“Byzantine receptions”, a path of transformative readings). 

Most insights (to use that word) have already been mentioned along the wayside in the contexts of the 
foregoing volumes. I will briefly recapitulate them in this Introduction by reciting some passages from vols. 7 
and 1. One main purpose of this book, a commentary, is to draw major insights together in the developing 
contexts that the fourteen books give that traditionally constitute Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

A new aspect that this commentary introduces, which I found in the literature and which struck me as 
insightful, is, that the Metaphysics (meaning, always, the book by Aristotle, unless specified otherwise), sets 
forth a strikingly sophisticated theory of correspondences. That is also linked with the modern interpretative 
question of “primacy” (or, sometimes, “priority”). The Metaphysics is neither fully Platonic, nor is it fully 
anti-Platonic. It is, from Aristotle’s encyclopedic knowledge practice, something like the Platonic head with 
legs and feet attached. The point of the Metaphysics is to get the head and the feet to correspond. While Plato 
portrays the ideas, Aristotle, with an ancient topos, deals with the ideas in the world. Again, the point is to get 
both to correspond. 

In terms of philosophical writing, Aristotle (or whoever actually did the physical writing of the fourteen 
books with their clearly Aristotelian content) does remarkably well in presenting a discussion that has no 
opposite. The version of Adi Shankara from medieval India, labelled “Non-Duality”, does not succeed in that 
since Non-Duality has an opposite, namely, of course, Duality. The same play does not work with Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, a feat that could easily go unnoticed but that is so stupendous technically that it uncovers to our 
understanding the very core of Aristotle’s key book. I challenge you to write something that can have no 
opposite. In many instances, you may point out that Aristotle has been opposed pertaining to wording and 
details. The later Platonists, however, were often more Aristotelian than Platonic, in that sense agreeing with 
Aristotle’s overall concept. 

Science in the early modern age started disagreeing with Aristotle, and put him to rest in the book shelf. 
Today, the perspective that led to such a decision is once again changing. In the scientific age of quantum 
physics and other things that eat up old certainties, Aristotle’s non-opposable, the Metaphysics, may come alive 
again. In that sense, it is a timeless book, and we are not the ones to determine once and for all “what it says”, 
only, what it says to us, or better: how it says it. 

Aristotle and/or his listeners wrote the notes for his book more than 2300 years ago. The book’s reception 
in the history of human thinking has been inseparably accompanied by two vast but also distinctive terms, 
both of which started out as proper names. The proper names are the name of Aristotle’s teacher, Plato, and 
the name that was given to the book two centuries after Aristotle’s death, Metaphysics. Its vast but distinctive 
companion terms throughout history are: “platonic” and: “metaphysics”. They evoke a world that stands 
under a platonic, ideational cause. 
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I would like to begin here with my recital of statements concerning Aristotle’s Metaphysics in the foregoing 
vols. 7 and 1. I proceed in reverse order, since the touching point is, first of all, vol. 7 (Wisdom in Byzantium). 
These recitals are not complete. Reference to vols. 1 through 7 in their entirety is made. 


Recital of passages from my foregoing vol. 7 (Wisdom in Byzantium): 


vol. 7, p. vii: 

The ancient Greek, and Byzantine, notion of expanding and transforming consciousness, and one’s self 
through that experience, was called theosis (deification). In mythology, the respective person, typically a hero, 
“was” transformed by the gods. In the hands-on yogic practices of the ancient Greek sages (Pierre Hadot), 
transformation was achieved through guided exertions of the practitioner as a self-transformation. Such 
practices have survived to this day from time immemorial in India and other regions of the Far East. Hadot 
traced them unmistakeably in the philosophical writings of the ancient Greeks. 

That is what this book refers to as “wisdom”, but without the need, or the ability, to redo Hadot’s ground- 
breaking work for antiquity. For Byzantium, Hadot’s analysis cannot simply be transferred one to one, since 
the situation becomes more complicated in Byzantium than it had been in antiquity. In Byzantium, powerful 
censorship under guise of Christian love of mankind arises against the heart core of ancient wisdom teachings. 
The ancient wisdom teachings go underground in plain sight (most prominently but not uniquely, Dionysios 
Pseudo-Areopagita). Then, in the fourteenth century, in the Hesychast controversy, the spiritual contact 
teachings that are transformative, backed by the monks of Mount Athos, become firmly established as the 
mainstream, in stark contrast to the Christian church movement in the medieval west. 

This movement, in my interpretation, is a millennial enactment of the spiritual cosmology described in 
Plato’s theory of ideas, especially of the idea of the Good, and in Aristotle’s Metaphysics of the Unmoved 
Moving. The very terminology of Byzantine, and specifically Hesychast, “essences and energies” of God is 
already present in Aristotle’s Metaphysics from the fourth century B.C. The mystic union is the key topic of 
the Nikomachean Ethics, a book that most scholars agree is actually Aristotle’s own writing (versus transcript 
or paraphrase such as most of his other extant writings). In book ten of the Nikomachean Ethics, the purpose 
of human life is described as a visionary participation in the thinking of God. 

While Aristotle did not consider syllogistic logics, which he invented, to be a discipline of philosophy, he 
declared it to be a tool of thinking, together with dialectics. The Middle Ages, both in the west and the east, 
came to include logics as a discipline of philosophy. Functionally, that was an expansion of philosophical 
psychology. At the heart of the incipient philosophical reflectivity, of the mirror and the light, during the 
Middle Ages, moving beyond the limits of (exoteric) ancient philosophy, lay such undertanding of logics not 
merely as a tool of thinking, but of inquiring into the individual and her and his mind, penetrating to the 
core of the Delphic mystery saying: knoweth thyself (gnothi seauton). We may conjecture that this was 
already done in antiquity in secret in the esoteric inner circles of philosophical schools, but in the Middle 
p. viii: 

Ages came to light to the participants of learned discourse, long after the philosophical schools of the ancient 
world had expired. The eastern spiritual wisdom that supplements this today is the teaching of energy bodies, 
or aura layers, of the human-mind interface, which are implied by the categorial hierarchies of logics. The 
“Olymp” would be, in such an esoteric or akroamatic view, the ninth and highest body or light-body, known 
in ancient Egypt as the akhu. 

vol. 7, p. 64: 
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The key to the problem is the classical Greek concept of “ousia” as used by Aristotle. Its traditional 
translation, practiced over many centuries, as “substance” is a gross aberrance from all proprieties of 
translation; it is not defensible (Aryeh Kosman, pp. 267-279). Nobody knew what it means. 

Ousia is a pre-ancient concept attached to a classical Greek word. It is not the same as the “aether”. 
Ousia is a creator idea/form (information set) in the aether. It is not in the quantum realm, is not 
vibrational, and is not countable (is transfinite after Georg Cantor). The ousia is automatically 
manifested by the Four Forces - let us call them here, shifting synonyms: the Four Energies - in the 
vibrational, temporal realms of Creation. The aether and its many ousia themselves are unmoved. 
God/Prime Source/Source Existence Plane is the aether, or Divine Mind. It/she/he can be experienced 
directly by mystical contact. That is different than having “knowledge” of it in the sense of a subject- 
object dichotomy of epistemology. The contact experience is inextricably unitary. With that said, an 
appropriate translation can be, “essence”. The specialized Latin term “quidditas” (English words: whatness, 
quiddity) also fits well. 

vol. 7, p. 65: 

Bordt, Michael, S.J.; Why Aristotle’s God is Not the Unmoved Mover; in: Brad Inwood (editor); Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy; volume 40, 2011, pp. 91-109 

I agree with much that Michael Bordt says. In the writeup that is called Metaphysics, not an original writing of 
Aristotle but faithfully transcribing his teachings, the best reading is “Unmoved Moving”, in the neuter 
gender. Also, there is not just one of the, but there are several, something like fifty-five. That is basically 
Plato’s last idea about these things as set forth in Plato’s one post-Sokratic dialogue, the Nomoi (Laws). The 
“Unmoved Moving” is a part of the system of energies. Typologically, it is the same as the “Supreme 
Unchanging” in Tibetan Kalachakra Tantra. The classical Athenian version of this, and the medieval Tibetan 
version of this, are obviously more closely related than any mere coincidence would have. That suggests that 
both versions of the Unmoved Mover on this planet have a joint stemma and come from a common origin 
that is very old (since no classical Athenian to medieval Tibetan transmission is known, and secondary 
differences speak against a one-to-one reception in Tibet from classical Athens). 

Aristotle’s God in Nikomachean Ethics book ten is a thinker, not a mover, as Bordt aptly points out. That 
fits what I said about the aether as God, and the ideas/forms in the aether as ousia. The aether cannot be 
“proven” with the inept means of a science that negates logics. Take away the pseudo-scientific negation of 
logics, and the aether becomes the most certain fact of all, that what has the highest degree of evidence. That 
is a psychological Wechselbild and a Shibboleth for spiritual blindness. 

A different opinion, also well argued, is a learned, even pointed, reply to the position of Michael Bordt by: 

Elerzberg, Stephan; God as Pure Thinking. An Interpretation of Metaphysics A 7, 072b 14-26, in: Florn, 
Christoph (editor); Aristotle’s Metaphysics Lambda - New Essays, Proceedings of the 13th Conference 
of the Karl and Gertrud Abel-Foundation Bonn, November, 28th -December 1st, 2010; Boston, Berlin 
2016, pp. 157-180 

Herzberg’s interpretation of a passage in book lambda of Aristotle’s Metaphysics accurately dismantles the 
dichotomy that Bordt builds up. Elowever, both readings remain possible. Herzberg’s mentally visual aspect 
a/k/a “theory” rests on the identification of ideas (in the Platonic sense, mostly, as Plato taught Aristotle) with 
the force that moves through desire, since, in the highest ethical teaching of Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics, 
the divine desire, as can manifest in man, is for the mental vision of the heaven of ideas (see at the end of 
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chapter 11, Appendix on the Philokalia). I cannot, here, into more details about this and many other facets of 
Horn’s edited volume. - It remains clear that the Roman Catholic reading is in accordance with Bordt since 
such reading (atheistically) disagrees on the issue of the essence (ousia, not English “substance”), which has no 
basis in Aristotle (who was not an atheist). 

(Note by SG to the foregoing recital: “atheism” is the opposite to “theism”. The philosophical system of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is a closed system, appropriate to the Trinity fraud, of energies, without essence (ousia). 
That is addressed in the following recitation:) 

vol. 7, p. 69: 

The winning argument of Palamas plays on the assumption that the divine essence can manifest itself 
through its energies without manifesting its essence. That saves the face for Trinitarian arguments, which are 
energetic, and their implicit lie about revealing the essence nonetheless. Therein lies a denial of hesychasm and 
mystical contact while, at the same time, preserving its integrity. Palamas configures the Trinitarian lie of 
theology in such a way that he can turn it against Barlaam of Calabria and the anti-Hesychast forces. If they 
argue against the Trinity, and against revelation by denying direct contact in any form, then they are heretics. 
That strategy sprang the trap and, in the end, let Palamas and the cause of Hesychasm win. The key was not 
so much a genuine theology as a legal procedural device of argument, in which ingenuity can be found. That 
analysis of a winning strategy presupposes that Palamas fully saw through the smokescreen of theology, thus 
seeing its weakness, and pulled the stops of his organ accordingly. This destruction of theology is Palamas’ 
greatest philosophical achievement. (I rediscovered this analysis reading Meyendorff but am alone responsible 
for it.) 

The weakness of theology was epitomized by St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-1274). Aquinas formulated a 
presumptuous theology for the west, whence came the attack against St. Gregory Palamas, Hesychasm, and 
Orthodoxy, wherein God and Aristotle’s “Unmoved Mover” (the “Supreme Unchanging” of the Tibetans) are 
viewed as identical. That is an egregious flaw in the foundations (see Introduction, and the Aristotle Module 
at the start of chapter 10). 

vol. 7, pp. 62-64, out of the page order of vol. 7 (in vol. 7, before the foregoing passage): 

Customized Aristotle Module 
- My Excerpts - 

This module continues the discussion from the end of the introduction above. 

Aristotle did not consider logics and dialectics to be part of philosophy. He considered them to be tools for 
thinking, not contents to be thought about. In the Middle Ages, it became customary, under the title of the 
Organon, to include Aristotle’s logics in philosophy. It is clear that Aristotle must have done quite a lot of 
thinking about logics and dialectics. He must have considered such thinking as a different type of thinking 
than philosophical thinking. That is one of the many open questions that one can pose to Aristotle. 

I would like to respond to that with excerpts from my vol. 2 concerning Aristotle: 
excerpt from my vol. 2, p. 105: 

In Aristotelian logics, the observation of (not exactly just “dual”) layers of thinking, and hence, of awareness 
(which remains when active thinking rests) is present from the beginning. The English technical term of 
philosophy: “universal” translates the technical term “katholou” in Aristotle. Its opposite is “to kath’ 
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hekaston”. Katholou stands for “on the whole” (note the intrinsic meaning of the expression “Catholic” 
church). Its opposite designates, “singular” (or, “particular”). 

In the major premise of Aristotelian logics, the terms used are katholou. In the minor premise, the terms 
used are kath’ hekaston. That demonstrates that the underlying, deeply hidden psychological mechanism of 
logics, as far as it resembles the Aristotelian model, is a linkage between lower energy bodies (awareness levels) 
and higher (template-level) energy bodies (and their template awareness levels). That is the mechanics of why 
logic triggers and enhances the activity of understanding, which is the symbolic vision of the highest energy 
body (Light-Body). (Vice versa, understanding, in the over-individuated fragmented mind, dies in the 
subnormal awareness of persecutorial dark beings.) 

Energetically, logics is thus a phenomenon of Kundalini awakening. It is not, at least not in the sense of 
Aristotle, a pushing around of meaningless “tokens”, contrary to what the nonsense of modern symbolic logics 
would purport. (Misnamed “symbolic logic” is merely token logic of a failing paper money civilization.) Logic 
is the start of awareness of more than one level of awareness in a technical sense. A more layman’s type 
realization of multi-level awareness is duality in its various forms (mind-body dualism, subject-object dualism, 
etc.) The intricate Indian traditions of Advaita (literally: “non-two”) consciousness models are still limited to 
that, since that what they aim for is not merely “non-two” but is, additionally, also “non-three”, “non-four”, 
etc. (lawyer’s remark.) 

(end of excerpt from my vol. 2, p. 105) 
excerpt from my vol. 2, p. 108 sq.: 

The ancients, including Aristotle, saw the heart, not the brain, as the true seat of the mind in man. They 
apparently had more of the ninefold awareness than they have let their afterworld know in their surviving 
writings; it may not have been a point of particular reflection for them. As mentioned in an earlier notation in 
this book, the metaphor of a ladder (ascension) has its limits; we are talking about an expansion. In many 
ways, it is an expansion inwards to the innermost - to the heart! One of the realizations that this discussion 
wishes to bring about is that the mind, individual, collective and universal, is much more than merely an 
intellect; and that the intellect is merely a minute part of the mind. The infinities of reality are dealt with by 
the heart. This means, not the physical organ, but the heart chakra, Anahata. 

Faith, a term of Christianity, and of Islam, makes use predominantly of the heart (Anahata). Faith goes 
straight to the innermost. This corresponds with the Light-Body (9 th level). The Light-Body is a unified 
chakra of the ONE growing from the heart. It contains a sacred inner space that is a mirror reflection of the 
universe as the physical senses depict it; but the inner universe is far richer than the universe that the physical 
senses perceive. This culture of the heart and the inner universe was established by the time of early 
Byzantium. It is the main legacy that was then handed further to Islam. 

The high development of the culture of the heart in Byzantium came with the flowering of Hesychasm. 
Vasilios Tatakis (The Christian Philosophy in the Patristic and Byzantine Tradition, p. 154 f.) points out that 
the Hesychasts of M. Athos used bodily posture work, similar to a yoga asana, to arrive at ecstatic love, and 
thereby, mystical union with God. They concentrated their attention on the position of the heart. The union 
with God occurs when the Spirit can attract the (human) mind into the depths of the heart. The Spirit 
thereby seizes the (human) mind and stops the mind’s customary, habitual movement to external objects. 
Tatakis connotes (p. 155): 

“Only the operation of the heart leads to pure truth, because it is a pure and simple operation, 
without any form, a gift of divine grace. (...) The territory that was opened by the evangelical 
commandment of love is now all the more stretched and tends to embrace the whole life of man.” 

In the terms of Immanuel Kant, the only thing that is purely good is the good will. The aforedescribed 
mechanism is the exertion of the good will, creating the purely good as an abstract universal intention, or 
Imperative. That is Light-Body activation. 
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In my opinion, that is a timeless teaching of man’s nine bodies. The Fifteen Emerald Tablets of Thoth 
mention prominently the “formless” (§§ 120, 129, 192, 194, 263, 285, 291, 295, 296, 299, 305, 307, 309, 
315, 325; by logical implication, this is also a “boundless”, Greek “apeiron”). All that gives us a critically 
important hint to continue this extremely difficult Commentary: The approach of a person to the formless in 
her or his inner universe is always an approach to the “formless”, in the analysis of Kant, an extremely abstract 
exertion of the individual free will (with the free-will center located mostly in the eighth body). Hesychasm 
describes the relevant free-will exertion as a (deified) “love”, but at the same time also as mystical union with 
God. (end of excerpt from my vol. 2, p. 108 sq.) 

As for Aristotle’s position on spiritual connectivity of man, I refer to a passage from my e-book: 

SG; Formal Consistency and Spirituality, Overcoming Psychosis; written: 2016-08-22 to 2016-09-10 

excerpt from this Formal Consistency e-book, p. 19: 

A ninth plane is also described by Dr. Norma J. Milanovich, in: The Light Shall Set You Free; Albuquerque 
1996. Wherever it is treated, it reaches beyond the individual and is transpersonal in the most authentic sense 
(including in my proposed paraphysical reading of C.G. Jung’s “collective unconscious”.) In Brennan, 
significantly, there is no ninth body. That is correct since for her healing purposes she describes very precisely 
the seven levels of the human aura. The ninth body (eighth energy body) is not an eighth level of the human 
aura, but is a body of connectivity with the divine Unmoved Moving (Fohat, etc.) Steiner has it internally 
stratified (he uses the plural, “hierarchies”.) The notion of nine bodies of man (instead of eight, or six, or 
three) is no total novelty today any longer, as it was once known in the ancient Egyptian priesthood. 

In ancient Egypt, that was the level of the Akhu, and the Akhu’s realization of the Higher Self of the ninth 
level (see in my vol. 2, with my Desmarquet/Thiaoouba collation.) In Plato, we have for this the “ideas”/ 
’’forms”. At the end of Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics (which is as far as we know one of the few texts that 
are actually his own writing), where the “bios theoretikos” visionarily participates in the thinking of the 
Divine (of the Unmoved Mover, in other words, akroamatically), that is exactly that very same high level that 
is addressed. (Again, that text does not disclose particulars of the thought language of that archetypal [Jung] 
level, but in Aristotle’s case - the pupil of Plato -, we may impute that the akroamatic understanding of the 
Organon [medieval name] fits in that gap. That is clearly also the substance of what Philo of Alexandria then 
popularized in the guise of his Logos philosophy, probably still a bit conservatively.) 

(end of excerpt from Formal Consistency, p. 19) 

vol. 7, pp. 134, 135: 


APPENDIX ON THE PHILOKALIA 

The Philokalia is a large collection of Byzantine Hesychast text for developing the Heart Prayer of Jesus, and 
thereby one’s Heart Chakra (Sanskrit: Anahata). An English translation can be fond online, for example at 
archive.org (2017-04-13). There is a certain amount of secondary literature but, I find, that is immaterial if 
one wants to immerse oneself into the Philokalia as a spiritual path. With a sufficient amount of preparatory 
knowledge, such as the spiritual aspects of Byzantine philosophy, the Philokalia is suitable for self-practice. In 
a sense, the Philokalia is the spiritual essence of the ancient Greek and Byzantine wisdom tradition today. As 
was pointed out earlier in this book, “knowledge” in the sense of epistomological subject-object dichotomy is 
not the purpose of such self-practice, since mystical union with the Divine is unitary, blissful, and uplifting. 
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The best theory text remains the Nikomachean Ethics by Aristotle (also spelled Nico-), especially its book 
ten. The Philokalia is the great Byzantine commentary on the last book (book ten) of the Nikomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. (Re. above, end of chapter 10.) For further erudition, study my vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The Philokalia (Ancient Greek: (piAOKa/da “love of the beautiful, the good”, from (pi/da philia 
“love” and kcI/Aoc kallos “beauty”) is “a collection of texts written between the 4th and 15th 
centuries by spiritual masters” of the Eastern Orthodox hesychast tradition. They were originally 
written for the guidance and instruction of monks in “the practice of the contemplative life.” 

The collection was compiled in the eighteenth century by St. Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain 
and St. Makarios of Corinth. 

Although these works were individually known in the monastic culture of Greek Orthodox 
Christianity before their inclusion in the Philokalia, their presence in this collection resulted in a 
much wider readership due to its translation into several languages. The earliest translations 
included a Church Slavonic translation of selected texts by Paisius Velichkovsky (Dobroto- 
lublye) in 1793, a Russian translation by Ignatius Bryanchaninov in 1857, and a five-volume 
translation into Russian (Dobrotolyubie) by St. Theophan the Recluse in 1877. There were 
subsequent Romanian, Italian, French, German, Spanish, Finnish and Arabic translations. 

The book is a “principal spiritual text” for all the Eastern Orthodox Churches; the publishers 
of the current English translation state that “the Philokalia has exercised an influence far greater 
than that of any book other than the Bible in the recent history of the Orthodox Church.” 

1979-1995 English translation by Kallistos Ware, G. E. H. Palmer, and Philip Sherrard, of 
the first four of the five Greek volumes, from the Third Greek edition. This was published by 
Faber and Faber. 

From Wikipedia article (2017-04-14) 


URL on 2017-04-14 of the English translation: 
https:// archive.org/ details/Philokalia-TheCompleteText 

Two selected introductory titles of the secondary literature, one scholarly, one spiritual: 

Bingaman, Brock, Bradley, Nassif (editors); The Philokalia, A Classic Text of Orthodox Spirituality; New York 
2012 (with chapter bibliographies) 

Coniaris, Father Anthony M.; Philokalia, The Bible of Orthodox Spirituality, Orthodox Spirituality for the Lay 
Person; Minneapolis 1998 
At the end of the introduction, I wrote: 

I am ending this introduction, but would exhort you to read Roochnik on Aristotle’s Nikomachaen Ethics 
book 10.7-8 recited in this book concerning theoria (third eye vision, not “contemplation”, key to Aristotle’s 
philosophy of mystical contact, as an extension of book lambda of his Metaphysics. The translation for “bios 
theoretikos” should be: “visionary life” or “life of mental vision” but not “theoretical life”, and not “contem- 
plation”. Aristotle pupil of Plato was an ancient Hesychast without the name of Jesus with an effulgence of 
very old and profound Atlantean knowledge, partly unfolding his wings in Byzantium. 

It is now the time to turn to the correct argument of Roochnik. In order to understand why the English 
word “contemplation” is a perverse mistranslation of Aristotle’s term “theoretikos” (bios theoretikos, life of 
third-eye vision), the Philokalia and its spiritual practice are necessary (or Kriya yoga, or advanced Buddhist 
mindfulness meditation, or similar spiritual contact path of the Third Force or preferably the Fourth Force). I 
cannot blame “the scholars” for this, since Roochnik is a scholar and sees the point with clarity. 
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Roochnik, David; What is Theoria? Nicomachean Ethics Book 10.7-8; in: Classical Philology, volume 104, 
issue 1 (January 2009), pp. 69-82 

Aristode’s words mean clearly that “theoretical activity actualizes what is most divine in us”, (supra, p. 69) 
Further, the passage in the Nikomachean Ethics that explains Aristotle’s concept of “theoretical life” (Greek: 
“bios theoretikos”), “10.7-8 seems to invoke an ‘exalted’ form of contemplation”. 

Roochnik quotes a scholarly colleague: “Andrea Nightingale makes a similar claim: the ‘theoretical 
wisdom’ praised in Book 10.7-8 ‘is essentially amoral.’ ” (supra, p. 70) That assessment is correct. The virtue 
of bios theoretikos (life of third-eye vision) is not not moral but is amoral; it is spiritual. It is the highest 
teaching of the Nikomachean Ethics. 

The correct explanation is found by Roochnik, as it has been by most Aristotelian scholars: “it is what the 
divine mind does as it thinks itself.” (supra, p. 73) Roochnik comes close to writing that the bios theoretikos 
is a life filled with seeing the truth, since the truth is the goal of theoretical knowledge, (supra, p. 76) That is 
confirmed by his carefully derived sentence: “The truth is seen, and these passages suggest that human beings 
are by nature ‘truthing’ animals.” (supra, p 78), and by his further carefully derived sentence: “The divine, 
thinking itself, theorizes in a permanent and maximal sense, and because it suffers no change does so 
immediately.” (supra, p. 81) Roochnik succeeds in deriving precisely Aristotle’s position on the concept of 
“bios theoretikos”. It takes no spiritual intuition to achieve that, but it requires a logically consistent reading 
of the difficult ancient author. 

Roochnik’s concluding insight is (supra, p. 81): 

“This notion of the hierarchically ordered continuum of theoretical activities can eventually be 
deployed as a tool with which to interpret the Nicomachean Ethics as a whole. For it too can be 
read as a comprehensive account of humanly virtuous activity that takes the form of an orderly 
ascent. Book 10.7-8 articulates the highest, the maximally actualized and therefore most 
pleasant human life.” 

The Philokalia provides the many missing elements for not only comprehending the precise meaning of 
Aristotle’s words, but for realizing the spiritual contact phenomenon and spiritual practice behind them. It 
has long been known that Aristotle’s writings, like those of his teacher Plato, have an exoteric, and an inner 
(akroamatic, esoteric) meaning. This very summary exegesis of the precise wording and meaning of the bios 
theoretikos leads us inescapably to the inner meaning behind Aristotle’s ethical teachings. 

Recital of passages from my foregoing vol. 1 (Framework Analysis): 
vol. 1, pp. 121-168 (chapter 15): 

I reference the entire chapter on cosmology and the modern findings of the Planck satellite project (variable 
expansion rate of the universe, including an early slow-down and a later speed-up with no timely connection 
to the Big Bang). There is an intricate argument about a central time-keeping device. That is too long to 
recite here verbatim. My conclusion is that our local universe (one of many in the multiverse) has a central 
time-keeping device that is causally responsible for coordinated motion. The evidence is irrefutable. 

This relates to Book Lambda where the Metaphysics discusses the Prime Mover. See more in the appropriate 
section of the commentary below. Vol. 1 , chapter 1 5 is presupposed, there, as known to the reader. 
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Summation of the Recitals (2017-04-29: 


Aristotle’s has “two systems”, as has been noticed (below, in Correspondences discussion). Logics was 
not considered “philosophy” by Aristotle; and his view needs no correction, however. Logics is not 
oriented towards “knowledge” but aims for “truth” which is above knowledge of “facts”. Knowledge of 
“facts” (rightly in the plural) is separational and dualistic. Logics is a tool, let us call it a ladder (like in: 
Jacob’s Ladder, the Ladder of John Klimakos) that leads man out of Plato’s cave back up to the 
Heaven of Ideas. Truth is in the ideas, and its realm is their Paradise in proximity of the sunlike 
central idea, the Good (and the True, and the Beautiful, I. Kant, my summary term: the “Imperative”). 

Logics is an applied meditation (or spiritual) technique. It is related to metaphysics like the learning 
of accounting is related to the practice of accounting. Logics is the spiritual (highest ethical) practice 
of metaphysics. It accesses universal levels of the human-mind interface that are otherwise dormant. A 
syllogism is mind yoga (continuation of P. Hadot). If Aristotle’s perhaps greatest gift to the world is 
logics, scholars have been puzzled why his writings have not been more overtly logical, like those of a 
mechanical rat-a-tat scholastic monk. (Aristotle was saved from this by his dominant observational and 
encyclopedic vein, I think.) The logical mind yoga’s aim of bios theoretikos (life of astral vision of the 
awakened aura bodies) is described at the end of the Nikomachean Ethics in a passage that has been 
considered as quite different, even non-ethical (since it is spiritual and not temporally interest-bound 
like ethics otherwise is). The Metaphysics is a sequence of guided logic meditations for beginners. 

The Metaphysics by Aristotle is a training manual for logics meditation of cosmic consciousness. It 
finds the Cosmos as a manifestation of the Divine in the unitary mode. Its provenance is very old, 
from Atlantis and Lemuria. Apart from that, is is replete with (shortcomings and) very ancient science 
wisdom. It stands in the landscape of Pre-Sokratic thought like a parked spaceship in a farmyard. 

Nine General Issues of Aristotle’s Metaphysics: 

There are several general issues of Aristotle’s Metaphysics that need to be discussed up front, out of the 
context of any particular of the fourteen books. I am sure that I have not been able to compile a complete list, 
but I believe that the more important issues are addressed by my list of items for such a general discussion. 
The general topics include: 

1. general introduction, what is metaphysics (today), why to consider it important 

2. current transmission issues, an ongoing specialized research topic, here: an overview with examples 

3. incompleteness of the Metaphysics for Aristotle’s “First Philosophy” 

4. the developmental nature of the Metaphysics’ key concept of “ousia” 

3. the issue of an aether, see in the recitations above, vol. 7, p. 64, bold text, and vol. 7, p. 65 

6. the Metaphysics as a correspondence theory in the meaning of Emanuel von Swedenborg 

7. questions of “primacy”, sometimes also “priority” 

8. “quantum information theory” is modern physics turning mentalistic via correspondence theory 

9. ESA’s Planck cosmological results 2013 evidence a variable expansion rate of the universe 

An exhaustive overview information, as known today, is accessible in and through the publications that are 
listed in the chapter bibliography at the end of the Introduction. The reception history of the Metaphysics is 
also included in the chapter bibliography but not aiming for completeness. 

1 . “Transmission issues”, in the case of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, a book with scientific wisdom from our future, 
includes both that what scholars will traditionally expect (history of the text, its manuscripts, stemma, etc.) 
and a significant contextual change on the reception side of the Metaphysics in the nineteenth century 
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(Hegelian school, Eduard Zeller, historization of ancient philosophy) and, especially, in the twentieth century 
through the physics revolutions of Albert Einstein (Theory of Relativity, starting in 1905) and Max Planck 
(Quantum Physics, dematerialization of the matter concept). So far, the last traditional full “commentary” on 
the Metaphysics is that by W.D. Ross (1924, two volumes); later commentarial ventures either concentrate on 
individual books, and/or are dominated by the assumption that, given our increased knowledge about 
Aristotle through centuries of research, the Metaphysics is a significantly incomplete book for its stated subject 
matter of “First Philosophy” (Aristotle’s own term). The incompleteness approach is particularly apparent in 
Terence Irwin; Aristotle’s First Principles, 1988. The theological authority of Aristotle, especially his book, 
Metaphysics, during the western Middle Ages crumbled in the modern age through the development of the 
natural sciences as an own branch of intellectual and economic activity. With G.W. Leibniz a polymath arose, 
an Aristotle of his own time (seventeenth and first two decades of the eighteenth century), who adapted the 
philosophical discipline, called metaphysics, to key insights of early modern science, authoring genuine 
metaphysical questions that refine and reach beyond those of Aristotle (Monadology, many worlds, etc.). 
Mention is due to Enlightenment philosopher Immanuel Kant, an avid recycler of Aristotle, who built on the 
Metaphysics and thei Nikomachean Ethics to clarify open Cartesian problems of subjectivity. Kant’s drive to 
deconstruct Enlightenment- age metaphysics was not directed against his Aristotelian basis but came from it. 
In short, the western medieval standing of the Metaphysics as an authority evincing blind belief is long no 
more, but that does not pronounce the book dead. The book’s changing post-authoritarian reception-at-large 
then, as outlined, became something of academic historical and philosophical interest. In the twenty-first 
century, that again has changed, and is changing, to the science foundations side in a period requiring such 
answers (see following parts of this Introduction). 

“Transmission issues” are subject nr. 2 (next, below). In this general introduction, let us look at what the 
philosophical branch of metaphysics is and what it has become today from the seed of Aristotle’s book. 

If Aristotle was the inventor of the philosophical discipline named “metaphysics” (after his book), then his 
biography should be questioned as to the “who” of the first metaphysician. Biography can never explain a 
talented person’s gifts because people bring their gifts from heaven with them when they come to Earth. As to 
how the gifts were developed, biography can give some skeletal notes ala CV with school lineage classification. 
While today we have book-length renditions of Aristotle’s life, the reader is barely smarter as to the subject’s 
intellectual life after reading such genre, discounting those passages that are not biographical but are 
recitations or comments on the subject’s works unfolding in time. A skeletal professional CV of Aristotle the 
intellectual with school lineage classification might read thus: 

Main teacher: Platonos (Plato) of Athens of noble birth (428/427 or 424/423 to 348/347 BC), 
founder and first head of the Akademia outside the walls of Athens, Attika, Greece. Plato the 
teacher was doubtlessly the key formative relation of Aristotle’s life. Plato “made” Aristotle. 
Aristotle was the greatest Platonist. The complex differences between teacher and pupil remain 
debated until this day without final resolve. The two, together with Plato’s teacher Sokrates who 
left no writings, jump-started classical Greek philosophy of a previously unprecedented 
complexity in the vein of metaphysical idealism (modern classifiers). Plato assimilated various 
influences, including, without limitation, from Egypt, Pythagoreanism, Heraklitos, Parmenides. 

Plato was, without success, politically ambitious, which Aristotle was not. Aristotle eventually 
founded his own school of philosophy, the Peripatos (or Lykeon/Lyceum) in Athens. Unlike 
Plato, Aristotle was insatiably curious about all available knowledge, and was known both as “the 
reader” and “the perambulator” since he read voraciously and walked about during his lectures. 
Perhaps the only authentic book of Aristotle that has come down to us in its entirety is his 
Nikomachean Ethics (Nicom. . .); the bulk of the Aristotelian corpus was compiled by others from 
notes two centuries after Aristotle’s death (see next topic, nr. 2 below). Perhaps the greatest 
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single contribution of Aristotle to the history of human thinking is the formalized system of 
syllogistic logics, which Aristotle considered a “tool” of thinking but not as a part of philosophy 
proper. Aristotle, a Makedonian, never an Athenian citizen (born in what is today the municipa- 
lity of Stagira-Akanthos close to the Chalcidice), lived (c.) 384-322 BC. 

See for a more detailed CV (with bibliography and discussion of sources): 

Shields, Christopher; Aristotle’s Philosophical Life and Writings; in: Christopher Shields (editors); The Oxford 
Handbook of Aristotle; published online Nov 2012 

Concerning the classifier used (“metaphysical realism”), see notes in the chapter bibliography. Mark F. 
Shadow writes, with admirable terminological accuracy: 

“Idealism, then, is the philosophical view that material things owe their existence to minds. 

Actually, there are other philosophical positions called ‘idealism’ which are different from the 
position I just described. The view that material things owe their existence to minds is 
sometimes called metaphysical idealism to distinguish it from other viewpoints called ‘idealism.’ 

I won't go into these other ideas here, but I will name a few of them: epistemological idealism (a 
hypothesis about what we can know); ethical idealism (the belief that moral ideals are worth 
striving for); and political idealism (the belief that one should strive for an ideal form of 
government).” 

I would add to Shadow that it is not necessary, and probably not the preponderant reading, to put “mind[s]” 
in the plural. I would change Sharlow’s sentence to: 

The view that material things owe their existence, sustenance, 
and change to ideas of the mind is metaphysical idealism. 

At least, that is what Plato’s and Aristotle’s metaphysical idealism is about, with fine points concerning 
eternity and creation. “Ideas of the mind” points not to many minds but to a specific aspect of mind. 

If we pursue this further, we must clarify what “ideas” are (what an “idea” is, but they are quite clearly in 
the plural in Plato and in Aristotle, under whatever guise.) 

That becomes methodologically tricky. The obvious mistake is to set out by defining “idea” through ideas. 
That is possible but not satisfactory (found Aristotle). Ideas are suprarational, in a similar sense as that logic is 
not a part of philosophy proper (as Aristotle held). The post-definition way of dealing with the question, what 
is an idea, is, to assign to it a place in being. Definition gives way to deixis, to a pointing- at. That is why the 
framework of the Metaphysics is required: Not to define, but to point-at (deixis). The inner astral senses are 
from the outset involved. Deixis (pointing-at) is part of the third type (mapping consciousness, including the 
unitary mode). It is visual in a non-sensate way (that is, discounting the physical senses). 

Ideas are close to the unknowable essence of God (in the purview of St. Gregory Palamas and Byzantine 
Hesychasm). They are like rain from shining clouds and come from the glory. (That is not a definition but is 
a post-definition, an example of metaphysical deixis, a cosmos of constituent topoi of meaning, like in Plato’s 
metaphysically topographical Judgment scene with its “up” and “down”. It could be one way to interpret the 
Christian “Trinity” provided that it is not equated with God, and, of course, not with pre-post-definition 
terminological wars.) Metaphysical logico-cosmic topography is the flip side of ethical spirit discerment. 
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Medieval Catholicism holds for this post-defining visual element the notion of the “empyrean”. We have 
chanced upon the central chakra of the universe, as, before us, Dante did. The “empyrean” in this mentally 
graphic sense arose as a visualization of faith, “occupying the same metaphysical position as, and absorbing the 
functions of, Aristotle's Unmoved Mover.” (Ch. Moevs, p. 17) 

That was, in Aristotle’s natural philosophy, a key exemple of ancient philosophical monotheism, including 
space both for mortal and immortal humans, the wellspring of the aether. My interpretation is that the ousia 
is ideas lodged in the aether that pervades the universe, by dint of their information (modern: Quantum 
Information, see separate topic below in this Introduction), automatically, via the Four Causes, manifesting 
into (Aristotelian:) actuality. We have the Atlantean (and Lemurian) model of reality computing, left by 
drafty programmers whose society collapsed in a planetary war, again ante portas, a shallow to be traversed. 

Ideas are the future-in-becoming. They are “blueprint” for all change. They are purposive cause (Fourth 
Cause, Holy Spirit). They are sparks flying off of the divine will, the Imperative (the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful). They determine the purpose in full detail of what comes and are divine supra-intellection. 

The question “what is it” is not a scientific question. Science is concerned with “how does it work”. For 
meditational purposes, the famous scripture of Hindu India, the Baghavad Gita, poetically shows the “how 
does it work” in Baghavad Gita chapter 1 1 . The poetry is related to the Pre-Sokratic Parmenides poem in its 
lyrical touch, but goes beyond that. “Viswarupadarsanam”, the title of the chapter 11, may read, “The Vision 
of the Universal Form” or “Of the Manifesting of the One and Manifold”. Here are some sample verses from 
the 1885 translation of Edwin Arnold, http://www.sacred-texts.com/hin/gita/bgl l.htm : 

Thou canst not! - nor, with human eyes, Arjuna! ever mayest! 

Therefore I give thee sense divine. Have other eyes, new light! 

And, look! This is My glory, unveiled to mortal sight! 

Sanjaya. Then, O King! to God, so saying, 

Stood, to Pritha’s Son displaying 
All the splendour, wonder, dread 
Of His vast Almighty-head. 

Out of countless eyes beholding, 

Out of countless mouths commanding, 

Countless mystic forms enfolding 
In one Form: supremely standing 
Countless radiant glories wearing, 

Countless heavenly weapons bearing, 

Crowned with garlands of star-clusters, 

Robed in garb of woven lustres, 

Breathing from His perfect Presence 
Breaths of every subtle essence 
Of all heavenly odours; shedding 
Blinding brilliance; overspreading- 
Boundless, beautiful - all spaces 
With His all-regarding faces; 

So He showed! If there should rise 
Suddenly within the skies 
Sunburst of a thousand suns 
Flooding earth with beams undeemed-of, 

Then might be that Holy One’s 
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Majesty and radiance dreamed of! 


So did Pandu’s Son behold 
All this universe enfold 
All its huge diversity 
Into one vast shape, and be 
Visible, and viewed, and blended 
In one Body - subtle, splendid, 

Nameless — th’ All-comprehending 
God of Gods, the Never-Ending 
Deity! 

Further to this quasi-visual entrance port to the Metaphysics, see S.L. Lipscomb. Note, however, that 
unlike Dante (3-sphere universe), the Metaphysics of Aristotle is an (approximately) 53-sphere universe (details 
see in book lambda). 

To balance out the opening picture of Aristotle who was an unceasing active researching scientist of his 
time, let me quote the portrait of him from the abstract of Crivellato-Ribatti (in the chapter bibliography): 

“Aristotle is principally known as a theoretical philosopher and logician but he was also an 
eminent natural scientist. In particular, he should be considered probably the first anatomist in 
the modern sense of this term and the originator of anatomy as a special branch of knowledge. 
Although it seems certain that he did not perform dissections of human adult cadavers, he 
examined human fetal material and, above all, made systematic analysis of animal bodies. His 
contribution to comparative anatomy, as well as to human anatomy, was enormous. He founded 
the anatomical discipline on precise descriptive and scientific ground. He also coined a series of 
technical terms, which are still in use in the modern nomenclature. His observational skill was 
astounding. Although many of his physiological concepts turned out to be wrong, still his 
structural description of organs and body parts was often first-rank.” 

The modern English Aristotle is reflected, most prominently, in the Barnes edition (The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, One Volume Digital Edition). 

To the extent that Aristotle was the first historian of philosophers preceding him (especially, Metaphysics, 
book alpha), his work, much expanded, is reflected by the study of the Pre-Socratics (Presocratics), of Sokrates 
(Socrates), and of Plato. He drew on simple but mythically holistic philosophies (or just, philosophems) that 
can be considered early cartoon drafts of his Metaphysics (hylozoism, the apeiron, etc.). To this day, the best 
way to tune in to an understanding of Aristotle’s vastly difficult book, the Metaphysics, is to acquire a good 
working knowledge of that what the Pre-Sokratics thought since they, although deep, are much more easily 
accessible, are almost like the hidden simplicity that Aristotle only touches upon rather briefly before going 
into his own. The second step is to master Plato himself, perhaps using a modern digest (e.g., Gail Fine). 

Plato’s academy is said to have required the study of geometry. That certainly also would have applied to 
the student, Aristotle. Plato’s most difficult teaching by lengths (in his Parmenides dialogue) is based on 
geometrical thinking on a meta-conceptual level (esoterically, for awakening the Light-Body or Merkaba). 
There is a missing link in the Flower of Light geometry that Plato could have been familiar with from his 
contacs with the Egyptian Priesthood (search Flower of Light, and http://sveta-geometrija.com/ in vol. 2, also: 
modern author Drunvalo Melchizedek) . The Delian problem was very likely known to Plato since its solution 
is simple trigonometry (see in vol. 2, p 183, Dan Dreibelbis). Plato could hardly have dealt competently with 
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Platonic solids without the Flower of Light geometry. While Plato’s known writings have come down to us, 
there are also reported unwritten doctrines of Plato. 

Advanced mathematics ignored by snoring mathematicians today . . . Was Plato an alchemist? His student 
Aristotle stands for a yes (hints especially in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book theta). See notes in my vol. 1 about 
“low energy nuclear reactions”, and in vol. 2 “Cox” (book sandwiched in a drastic disclaimer due to the use of 
a deadly chemical, mercury). The alchemical cat is, today, not yet fully out of the bag, but coming, with 
geopolitical dangers beyond the bomb, to be resolved. 

To the Atlantean geometry of the Flower of Life, concerning “occult” chemistry using same, see: 

Leadbeater, C.W.; Besant, Annie; Occult Chemistry, Investigations by Clairvoyant Magnification into the 
Structure of the Atoms of the Period Table and Some Compounds; London 1919 
http://www.hermetics.org/ pdf/ occult.pdf (2017-04-27) 

The “clairvoyant magnification” is a phenomenon within the twentieth century laboratory parapsychology of 
Giuseppe Calligaris, cf. in vol. 1 . 

Occult chemistry (alchemy, cold transmutation) is covertly a main theme, possible the main theme, of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, especially book theta. The cosmological lead (below, topic nr. 9) should not obscure 
that. Latin Scholastics were aware of that and found the apt Latin translation “prima materia” (refer to Cox’ 
lethal danger! book on Alchemy). There is a lost high science behind all that, outlined in the less than thirty 
foregoing lines of text, known to Aristotle in the Metaphysics. 

The main student of Aristotle was Theophrastos of Eresos, who inherited Aristotle’s library and who also 
succeeded Aristotle as school head of the Lykeon. Dimitri Gutas has critically edited and commented the 
“Metaphysics” of Theoprastos, a pithy essay On First Principles that has not yet sufficiently been sounded out 
in context of the functionally incomplete transmission of Aristotle’s teachings on “First Philosophy” in his 
posthumously edited book (“First Philosophy” is Aristotle’s own term for what would later become known 
under the book title Metaphysics). 

Theophrastus is noteworthy for aiming at even greater completeness of knowledge than Aristotle. For 
example, where Aristotle in Metaphysics dedicates a section of a brief book to the history of the Presocratic 
philosophers, Theophrastus compiled a massive knowledge repository of sixteen volumes (Doctrines of the 
Natural Philosophers, or Doctrines on Nature). Given that tendency of Aristotle’s greatest pupil, his succesor as 
head of the Lykeon, we may expect Theophrastus to have preserved in his writings what he considered 
authentic knowledge of his teacher at least to some extent. 

Here is a tabular break-down of the content of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, its 14 books and their various 
chapters. The numbers are the Bekker numbers that are used in Aristotle research for citing the text of 
Aristotle’s writings. (I used a table in the German Wikipedia article on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The abstracts 
are my own.) 


The six “Early Books” (traditional school grouping) 

Abstract of the Metaphysics as a whole: 

The lead subject of the Metaphysics is Being as Being (Being qua Being). Our modern language might say: 
“absolute being” (subject of philosophical ontology). The first to use the word “being” in such an abstract 
sense was Parmenides the Pre-Sokratic (fl. late sixth or early fifth century BC in Elea). His direction of 
questioning remained highly influential well into the Middle Ages. Aristotle’s Metaphysics stands in that 
tradition as its most important book, led by Aristotle’s encyclopedic curiosity, conceptual refinement, and 
logical thinking qua thinking that he considered not to be part of (beyond) a purview of mere knowledge. 
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Logics in Aristotle’s imputed sense, thus, is a liberation from the senses and from mere knowledge. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, an application, has, in a rigid traditional order, fourteen constituent books: 

1 st book (alpha) Bekker 980 a 21 - 993 a 27 philosophy: mindset and history 

(Barnes: pp. ch. 1-3, introductory, “wondering” (open) mind 

3343-3380) ch. 4-10, history of philosophy, four causes 

ch. 9, criticism of Plato’s Theory of Ideas 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book alpha (1): 

The famous opening sentence has a double meaning, one positive (exoteric), one negative, critical (covert, 
akroamatic): “All men by nature desire to know.” (Continued from general abstract.) If the Metaphysics is 
meaningful, it starts with this double meaning, the only reading “without opposite”. True knowledge is inside 
us by our divine nature, waiting to be awakened. TNQ0I 2EAYTON 

Note to my Abstract: See about the “Twofoldness of Being” in the commentary for book alpha, after M. 
Heidegger. My notion of an appurtenant double meaning as the opener of the Metaphysics is not, actually, so 
terribly inventive. (Heidegger might deserve a place in the reception history as a great interpreter, but I left 
him out in the chapter bibliography as a commentator since he was a Nazi professor, albeit insightful.) 

2 nd book (alpha 993 a 30 - 995 a 20 inquiry into the truth 

elatton) (Barnes: pp. in 3 chapters 

3380-3386) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book alpha elatton (2): 

Aristotle talks about inquiring into the truth. Philosophy is the “knowledge of the truth”, self-evidence of a 
First Principle, no infinite regression of causes (a Palamite cautionary: or if so, not in our world of knowables, 
which may be gigantic but is finite), final cause, exists for its own sake, “nothing infinite can exist” (same 
Palamite cautionary), effects of lectures on hearers, distinction of “knowledge” from “the way of attaining 
knowledge”. The method of mathematics is “not that of natural science”! (Some additional sentences with 
single-standing content were not summarized in this abstract.) 

Alpha elatton, an aphoristic colloquy , holds pithy points for contemplation, and condenses a swath of the 
argument of the entire Metaphysics in a nutshell. I would call this Aristotle’s own sneak telegram preview of 
his Metaphysics, which is fitting after book alpha. If that is correct, that would tend to show that the 
Metaphysics (reportedly, coming down in form of many notes) was composed according to a plan - for a set of 
school lectures on First Principles, presumably, and likely with the expectation that the students would take 
notes carefully. A set of multiple notes of the famous teacher’s words, incidentally, would have boosted the 
statistical chance of their unclear earliest transmission. Similarly, Plato dictated his dialogues. 

3 rd book (beta) 995 a 24 - 1003 a 16 book of 15 aporias (dead ends of thinking) 

(Barnes: pp. organized by the 15 aporias 

3386-3410) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book beta (3): 

This goes from telegram preview (in alpha elatton) to Zen style meditation material, offering a bit more of key 
content. The lesson to learn is the inconsistency and insufficiency of the conceptual grid, of intellect only, and 
of the fact that some problems cannot be solved. 
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4 th book (gamma) 1003 a 21 — 1012b 30 
(Barnes: pp. 
3410-3441) 


on that what is (being) 
ch. 1, philosophy as science of being 
ch. 2, being as a multivalent notion 
ch. 3-8, principle of non-contradiction 


Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book gamma (4): 
(See brief notes on the 8 chapters.) 


5 th book (delta) 1012 b 34 - 1023 a 34 

(Barnes: pp. 

3442-3483) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book delta (5): 
(See brief note on the 30 chapters.) 

6 th book (epsilon) 1025 b 3 - 1028 a 5 
(Barnes: pp. 

3484-3492) 


a philosophical dictionary 
arranged in 30 chapters 


sciences (fields of knowledge) 

ch. 1 , categorizing the sciences 

ch. 2-4, the accidents (non-essentials) 


Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book epsilon (6): 
(See brief notes on the 4 chapters.) 


The three Middle Books 


School tradition groups books 7-9 together as the three “Middle Books”. They, and not book 12 (lambda), 
are said to be the backbone and intellectual heavyweight of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (a good but arguable point). 
The Middle Books, it is correct, ramp up considerably. 


7 th book (zeta) 1028 a 10 - 1041 b 33 

(Barnes: pp. 
3492-3537) 


about ousia (essence, difficult key term) 
Zeta is the first book on essence. 

Zeta has 17 chapters. 


Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book zeta (7): (n.a.) 


8 th book (eta) 1042 a 3 - 1045 b 24 

(Barnes: pp. 
3537-3550) 


the essence that our senses can grasp 
Eta is the second book on essence, 
in 6 chapters 


Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book eta (8): (n.a.) 


9 th book (theta) 1045 b 27 - 1052 a 12 

Barnes: pp. 

3550-3572 


modes (modalities) of essence 
Theta is the third book on essence, 
ch. 1-5, possibility (dynamis) 
ch. 6-9, reality (energeia) 
ch. 10, truth/disclosure (aletheia) 
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Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book theta (9): (n.a.) 

The five “Later Books” (traditional school grouping) 

Books 10 and 1 1 are often grouped together as a question mark by scholarship. Books 13 and 14 are the most 
ignored books of the Metaphysics and form another question mark (Aristotle’s theoretical mathematics). In 
fact, book 12 (book lambda), falsely considered a “theology”, the focus of the Metaphysics’ claim to fame 
throughout history, cannot properly be understood without its four “wings” (books 10, 11, 13, 14). 

10 th book (iota) 1032 a 15 - 1059 a 15 the One (hou ten) and the many 

(Barnes: pp. Aristotle’s do on the “Parmenides” theme 

3573-3597) in 10 chapters 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book iota (10): Read volume 2 of this Commentary (listed above, in the 
frontmatters). This is a very complicated connection. It reveals that there is a distinct upward leap in weight 
and difficulty from the so-called “Middle Books” to the “Later Books”, which is due to different perspectives 
of the exoteric school perspective from the akroamatic perspective of this Commentary. The Metaphysics’ 
sequence of books is not at all out of order but has so far not been understood. I invoke that as an important 
argument for the tenability of the approach of this Commentary. In the Later Books, things start getting 
practical, hands-on, “to do”. 

1 1 th book (kappa): 1059 a 18 - 1069 a 10 a puzzling rehash of things already said 

(Barnes: pp. ch. 1-7, First Philosophy 

3597-3629) ch. 8-12, natural philosophy 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book kappa (11): Things already said are given a new relational context. 
To my mind, that underlines the intended use of the book kappa for mental work (meditation), professedly 
the favourite, and deifying, pass-time of Aristotle (Nikomachean Ethics, book 10.7-8, a thumbnail sketch of 
theosis). 

12 th book (lambda) 1069 al8-1076a4 the central Cosmic Consciousness meditation 

(Barnes, pp. ch. 1-5, sensorily perceived temporal essence 

3629-3655) ch. 6-10, timeless essence (Unmoved Moving, 

always occuring in the neuter, not masculine) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book lambda (12): Book lambda is popularly well known by its English 
idiom, “prime mover”, which in Aristotle’s Greek reads, “Unmoved Moving” (always neuter, not a male 
“father” icon). Not much need be said about the basic idea. This Commentary features, among other things, a 
comparative analysis with Tibetan Kalachakra Tantra and the Tibetan meditative mental object of the 
(cosmic) “Great Lamp”. 

13 th book (mu) 1076 a 8 - 1087 a 25 ideal mathematics I 

(Barnes, pp. problems of number universal 

3655-3691) (traditional view) 

in 10 chapters 
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Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book mu (13): 

The two meta-mathematical books of the Metaphysics, mu and nu, are the most neglected. It is that their time 
has not yet come until now. The great metamathematical discoveries of the modern age, namely: the fact that 
mathematics is inconsistent, the theory of the transfinite (non-countable) of Georg Cantor, and the Atlantean 
Flower of Life sacred geometry of Pythagoras (Tomo Perisa, Perisha, Perisa), are keys to the last two books of 
the Metaphysics. 

14 th book (nu) 1087 a 29 - 1093 b 29 ideal mathematics II 

(Barnes, pp. in 6 chapters 

3691-3713) the Pythagoreans and Plato 

(traditional view) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book nu (14): 

Books mu and nu are closely related. Nu goes into a metamathematical view of the Pythagoreans and Plato. 
Metaphysical idealism requires new types of mathematics after gunk math. It recognizes necessary limits of 
numeracy and bypasses them through methods like advanced algebra, advanced geometry, and advanced sets. 
Quantum physics today has already moved away from strictly counting formulas of Newtonian mechanics 
and uses stochastics for probabilities (in Aristotle, corresponding to active potentials). The ultimate response is 
that metaphysics is unitary and, at the top, knows no separate language and mathematics; neither are part of 
absolute being. Pragmatically, mathematics as a basic for science will be forced to grow considerably for fifth 
dimensional reality, especially through the Flower of Light sacred geometry of Pythagoras (Telos, Mt. Shasta). 

2. The earliest transmission history of the text of the Metaphysics is a manuscript tradition, reportedly not in 
form of “one book” but in form of many notes. There is a gap in the chain of custody of “the notes”, as 
alleged, during approximately the two centuries prior to Andronikos (Andronicus) of Rhodes (fl. c.60 BC). 
That gap in the chain of custody opens a number of possible questions, one of the questions being, is the 
traditional narrative of the earliest text transmission a fictional cover story? Any answer today must remain 
conjectural, but what is possible is to balance that what is probable with that what the traditional school 
narrative of the Lykeon tells us. I argue that there are significant contraditions between the two approaches 
that the foregoing sentence outlines. My main proposition is, regardless of the reality of the historical Aristotle 
pupil of Platon, that the author “Aristotle” of the Metaphysics, and the entire Aristotelian corpus with the 
exception of the Nikomachean Ethics, may be a collective construct from the first two centuries of the school 
history of the Lykeon, making him the most important authored single feature of the entire Metaphysics, 
namely, a logical projection of God in the supra-intellectual (as we can see it today) being named “Aristotle” 
(the so-far hidden key version of the “being” concept). Werner Jaeger’s discredited developmentalism, last 
revisited in book form in the edited volume by W.R. Wians 1995, may actually lead to such reinterpretations 
of Aristotle mostly as a posthumously authored author: a father god construct. The evidentiary question for 
that conjecture is the consequentially proposed posthumous growth of “Aristotle” in the school output of the 
Lykeon, if such can be traced. 

The expression “ta meta ta physika” came about somewhere between Theophrastus (who did not use the 
expression) and Nikolaos/Nicolaus of Damascus (born around 64 BC) who undoubtedly did use the 
expression (Ch. Rapp, Metzler Aristoteles Handbuch, p. 124). There is consensus that Aristotle did not write 
the Metaphysics as a single book, and that he did not use the espression “ta meta ta physika” (which means, 
according to ancient narrative, that the Metaphysics should be stored behind Physics in a bookshelf). 

In an ancient list of works, Metaphysics book delta is mentioned as a separate book (Rapp, p. 125). The 
summary at the start of book kappa groups books beta, gamma, epsilon but is silent about delta. Book kappa 
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(1-8) repeats thematic overlaps and repetitions from books beta, gamma, epsilon, and (9-12) with various 
books of Physics and Metaphysics. This has been explained as transcripts by a student. There are other 
overlaps with A 9 in book mu (4 and 5) referring to Plato in two different grammatical ways (1 st person plural 
v. 3 rd person plural). Book lambda (1-3) repeats content from books zeta and eta. 

A lost Hellenistic source supports a ten book version of the Metaphysics (Rapp, supra). That implies that 
there was a ten book version of the Metaphysics prior to Andronikos of Rhodes which was known and was 
not locked away in the shelves of a Roman bibliophile. The authenticity of this evidence is disputed, however. 
(Jaeger, Duering, most recently: Primavesi 2007, p. 69 sq., concise overview: Rapp, p. 126). 

There are questions about this. How does Strabon know (Primavesi, p. 54) that Apellikon of Theos added 
“false additions” to the copies that he made of the “rotting” books and gave to the public? It is unlikely that 
Apellikon told Strabon or anyone else that he forged books. This is a hint, not disputed in its authenticity, 
that there was more than one set of manuscripts (or notes) in some form of circulation, and the errors were 
detected by comparison. Who detected the errors? What were the other manuscripts and what did they say? 

After Apellikon’s death, Sulla, who had conquered Athens, took Apellikon’s library to Rome. There, the 
Aristotle aficionado, and certain book vendors who did not collate, walked all over the material. Then parts 
were sold off, but, through Tyrannion, a large chunk of the entire material ended up with Andronikos of 
Rhodes. Andronikos (around 60 BC) then assembled the Corpus Aristotelicum, essentially, that we still have 
today. 

That narrative in several points does not make sense: 

The Corpus Aristotelicum is not in disarray in a fashion that would match the fine points of the story. If 
Aristotle’s most trusted pupil and follower, Theophrastos, inherited Aristotle’s library and Nachlass, then why 
is Theophrastos’ short so-called Metaphysics essay so vastly thinner in content than the first century book 
placed in the name of Aristotle, the Metaphysics ? Why is all reference to ideas inciting the Unmoved Moving 
missing in Theophrastos? Why, at the end of Nikomachean Ethics, in book 10, is the akroamatic passage, a 
passage of First Philosophy thematically akin to the Metaphysics, such a glaringly obvious non-ethical 
meditational insert without transitions from and to its neighbouring text passages? I firmly believe that 
Theophrastos, having been taught by Aristotle, was (as the adage goes) “on a different page” than the first 
century book that we call, Metaphysics. I have a basic problem understanding that. 

There is no hard evidence that Aristotle ever wrote a book, Metaphysics. There is hard evidence that 
Aristotle wrote several books, some as dialogues, at least one (the Nikomachean Ethics) as a non-dialogue 
textbook in an elegant but also thoroughly penetrating discoursive style. Aristotle’s personal style in the 
Nikomachean Ethics has an overweaning empirical, observational, descriptive component, similar, for example, 
to the oustanding descriptive powers of Mark Twain. That part of the real Aristotle happens to be absent 
from the Metaphysics and from many other parts, but not all, of the Corpus Aristotelicum. That suggests that 
the Corpus Aristotelicum in the form in which it has come down to us is not merely the work of a single 
person, Aristotle, but percolated through scholastic filters of a school, the Lykeon, after its founder’s death. 

This mode of textual transformation over time can also be seen in Byzantine philosophy. The ancient, 
inherited texts were preserved with fidelity in their integrity by the Byzantines, but their understanding of the 
texts changed, grew, and transformed over time. Something similar might have been going on in the inner 
workings of Aristotle’s school, the Lykeon, much in the manner of ancient commentators but, in the initial 
phase until Alexander of Aphrodisias, not overtly but as growth of the text itself. A motive for attributing the 
resulting oeuvre in the first century BC to Aristotle would have been, to name an author, where in fact a more 
or less anonymous school collective groomed the text by commentarial emendations for two centuries. 

There is no good reason to doubt that the essentials of the oeuvre (if you like, its ousia) goes back to the 
real Aristotle, pupil of Plato. It is not totally unreasonable to doubt, however, how such an unusually multi- 
layered oeuvre as the Corpus Aristotelicum could have been authored by just one single live human. 
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Primavesi (pp 56, 57) provides evidence that confirms that, most likely, there were other copies of 
“Aristotle’s” works in existence, not merely the single copy that went from Skepsis to Rome. Strabon does not 
even mention the alleged Aristotle edition of Andronikos of Rhodes, casting even more doubt on it. That is 
an undisputed piece of evidence a silentio. 

There is a Metaphysics in ten book listed at Hesychios nr. Ill (Primavesi, p. 59). Moraux derives it from a 
common Hellenistic source, while During attributes it to Hesychios (citations in Primavesi, supra). Primavesi 
follows Jaeger in declaring the listing of the ten book Metaphysics as a late Hellenistic addition. 

The Hellenistic list is missing the entire Physics and the entire Metaphysics with the sole exception of 
Metaphysics book delta (Primavesi, p. 60). In the list of Ptolemaios al-Gharib, however (phase of the “late 
Hellenistic addition”), the Physics and the Metaphysics (13 books, probably equivalent to 14 books) are 
mentioned as books of Aristotle. If Andronikos of Rhodes is indeed discredited by Strabon’s silence, then this 
is possibly the first reliable mention of the (full) Metaphysics. For anything supportive prior to that, J. Barnes 
uses the word “meagre” (Primavesi, concurring, cites this in his note 70). This would plausibly still fit in well 
prior to Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. c. 200 AD), the first commentator of “Aristotle’s” Metaphysics. For 
details concerning Alexander of Aphrodisias’s text of the Metaphysics and its questions, consult the penetrating 
research of Mirjam Kotwick in her 2016 book which can be read online. 

The entire issue requires further clarification. Old certainties have been shaken. To my mind, this also 
related to a sole authorship of Aristotle of the book that we call Metaphysics. Tentatively, I will be assuming 
that the Metaphysics is a collective work weaving and emending Aristotle’s thought into the grand opus that 
we have today. A more detailed view may form through future scholarship. 

3. It has become amply clear that the Metaphysics is by no means anything close to a complete rendition of 
Aristotle’s programmatic classifier, “First Principles” (or, “First Philosophy”, or: “Sophia”, or “First Origins”, 
archai). Written by some (most unlikely: just one) of the age’s most able thinkers, this indicates that the 
Metaphysics was never primarily to become a textbook of “knowledge”. After the work of dictating/ writing the 
Aristotelian corpus, it would have been a relatively trivial matter to put truly all pieces of that subject matter 
into one single contiguous book; but that never happened. Aristotle (collective) distinguishes sharply between 
“things known to us” on the one hand, and, on the other hand, “things known unconditionally” (haplos) 
(Physics, 184 a 10-21). 

Such a book of knowledge in the latter sense (Sophia, First Principles) was written by Terence Irwin (listed 
in the chapter bibliography as a modern commentator), a book of xviii + 702 print pages. The search for First 
Principles is not limited to philosophy alone. The sciences ultimately share the same search with philosophy 
(Irwin, p. 3). 

Significantly, “religion” is not mentioned by Aristotle since classical antiquity had no such concept. It is 
documented in a pre-modern sense in the first century BC (Cicero, scrupulous observance of the traditional 
Roman cultus). The modern notion of religion as a belief system started forming with the emergence of 
Christianity. Classical philosophy does not understand itself as a belief system, nor does classical philosophy 
endorse sub-rational behaviour. The worship of the gods (small g-) was not understood as a belief system for it 
had no dogma to “believe in”. The mythology is not for “belief’ in the sense of stretching credulity (religion). 
Mythology, contrary to blind belief, stimulates mental vision as a sacred art, in participatory ways but without 
estranged promises. In traditional oral societies, mythology was also the collective memory, laden with the 
knowledge of family relations, agriculture, ethnic identity, the calendar, etc. “Belief’ is the twin of the 
Abrahamic book cults that took shape among the illiterate masses in late antiquity (G. Stroumsa). I doubt 
that Judaism stretches credulity like the two book cults do that recognize the Constantinian New Testament 
(see on the Constantinian NT in my vol. 7, Wisdom in Byzantium). 
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Accordingly, First Principles material is found in nearly all writings of (the) Aristotle (collective). Scholars 
have agreed, in particular, that First Philosophy also has a practical side). We would say today that the 
ultimate goal of Metaphysics is lifestyle change. It appears that (the real) Aristotle stood for that as vis-a-vis his 
students in his time. If the Metaphysics was, and is, indeed a profound meditation book, as will be shown in 
more detail in the commentaries to the fourteen constituent books, it also gave to its initiated readers a goal to 
pursue during their new life of theorein, cosmic inner envisionment as a mental activity to pursue in its own 
end. 

4. The difficult key concept of the Metaphysics is ousia (essence, not translatable as “substance”). It is a 
concept of variegated and developmental nature. See in the chapter bibliography: D. Fonfara; M. Furth; 
C.D.C. Reeve; A. Kosman (chapter 14). 

Why is “Being” (abstract noun) not the key concept of the Metaphysics? “Being” is a complex term and 
has grown to be the subject of an entire branch of modern philosophy (ontology). Being represents the whole 
and is thus not analytic. Being in a broader sense includes that what is and that what is not. That is how the 
Metaphysics, functionally, uses it, since the predication of negative statements is included in the Metaphysics. 

The concept ousia explains (makes understandable through theorein, mental envisonment in the inner 
topography of metaphysics) the nature of being, to the extent that man can relate to it. In metaphysical 
idealism, ousia is the key to Being. 

For the meditative (supra-rational) aspect of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ousia is accessed by ideas. Ideas 
become metaphysical ousia by their placement in logico-cosmic topography. That is the meditative work of 
theorein, especially, the inner accessing of the Empyrean (First Unmoved Mover, seat of cosmic freedom) 
through the activated Light-Body (Merkabah, see vol. 3 of this Commentary). Ideas are presenced when all 
else, the totality of gross manifestations, is faded out. That is the purifying work of syllogistic logics. 

5.16.17. I have already described my view of the aether in the recitations from vol. 7 above. A. Einstein saw 
the aether as not merely speculative. The aether is a logical necessity in a reality described by quantum physics 
where all is vibration (together with a particle aspect). Logically, there can be no “vibration” if there is not 
“something” that does vibrate. That “something” is not actually a “thing” but is the aether, omnipresent, non- 
local, non-temporal. The uncountably many ousia are lodged within the aether. They are not energies but 
they structure the energies into something meaningful, like a blueprint or computer program. (6.) The aspect 
of the Metaphysics as a “correspondence theory” is described as “mind over matter”, or syllogistically: “'ideas 
over 2 mind and then 2 mind over 3 matter”. Without the middle term: “as above, so below”, but also, “as 
below, so above” (see in the Emerald Table [singular] of Hermes [J. Ruska]), a correlative logical cosmology, 
or pre-ancient relationalism. (7.) That is the same as the modern merely dual “primacy” (or: “priority”) issue 
of metaphysics. Basic idea of “priority”: W.D. Ross, 1924 Commentary, volume 2, p. 160, note 32, showing 
ontological priority of “substance” (ousia) as distinguished from priority in time (with citations). 

8. Aristotle’s physics is not at all a well-known subject. A physicist, reviewing it, writes (Carlo Rovelli): 

“I show that Aristotelian physics is a correct and non-intuitive approximation of Newtonian 
physics in the suitable domain (motion in fluids), in the same technical sense in which Newton 
theory is an approximation of Einstein’s theory. Aristotelian physics lasted long not because it 
became dogma, but because it is a very good empirically grounded theory.” 

In its inner workings, the physics that Aristotle wrote about is actually a very progressive thing. The mode 
of thought for understanding physical kinetics (movements of objects as seen by physics) keeps clear of the 
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core of modern physical thinking, which is today called “mechanistical”. The mechanistical view assumes that 
atomic matter (in short: in everyday normal language, that what we call “matter”) is the only stuff around. 
That is what everybody thought until approximately the nineteenth century, when electricity and magneticm 
began to leave a deep imprint in physics; they are “stuff’ (“something physical”) but are not matter (are not 
“atomic matter”). That is how Aristotle, and apparently the ancient Greeks of his time, understood every type 
of physical change, such as, for example, a leaf falling down from the limb of a tree. Newtonian physics 
(which is the core of modern physics to this day) always had a problem with such “remote action” because 
there is no “material” cause (the push or pull of “thing A” against “thing B”) to be seen. In fact, modern 
quantum physics tells us that there is no matter, and no “atomos” (Greek for: something indivisible) at all. 
Everything in physical reality is, at the microcosmic level, vibration (logically, of something that vibrates, i.e., 
the aether, or one of several aethers). Quantum physics provides that such “vibration” can, and shall, be 
interpreted also as a flow of what is called “particles”, none of which so far have been proven to be indivisible, 
either, (“wave-particle duality”, its scientific pre-history reaching back to the seventeenth century). 

The only type of action, in modern physical diction, that Aristotle recognizes, is remote action (in that 
sense, an opposite of “mechanics”). All motion is generated by the Unmoved Moving (downward causation). 
Aristotle’s universe is in many respects a gigantic living being and mediates between the realms of the divine 
and of humans. In terms of causation theory, Aristotle distinguishes, from a very ancient tradition (symbol: 
the Swastika, not originally a Nazi symbol) “Four Causes”. These have the nature of how things are caused 
inside a living organism, namely, essentially through the will to move something (like my will when I move 
my hand). 

The language that Aristotle’s Physics (his philosophy of nature, broader than the modern university term 
“physics”), uses, reflects just this. First of all, there are dormant potentials. Then they become active poten- 
tials. Then they manifest themselves as an actuality. A key question in quantum physics which is usually 
avoided, since considered futile, is how mechanical causation (the force of a lever) can exist in a quantum 
world where everything is vibration/particle. That is an open question for us today. 

For Aristotle and his time, it was apparently not an open question but it was how people thought that, 
obviously (to them), things in nature were moved. Things in nature did not move on their own, randomly, as 
modern physics postulates. In the very writings about ancient physics this becomes clear between the lines 
since there is, to the inner eye of the reader, some kind of field (in the modern physical sense, like: electricity 
field, power field, etc.) that moves things, without being itself the Unmoved Moving which is at the top of 
the kinetic chain. Accordingly, Aristotle’s Four Causes (pre-ancient Atlantean Unified Field Theory) have a 
character, strange to our modern physical understanding, of explaining or reasoning why a change was caused. 
That is metaphysical idealism at work in physics, not restricted to cosmology, logics, or speculation. 

Quantum physics today is in the process of opening that same old can of worms again, namely: “Quantum 
Information Theory”. That is described in several appropriate books listed in the chapter bibliography. 

9. What has materialistically indoctrinated science rubbing its eyes? It stands there imposing like an elephant, 
doubtless like a paycheck. 

“The 2011 Nobel Prize in Physics was awarded in 2011. One half of it was awarded to Saul 
Perlmutter, head of the Supernova Cosmology Product at the Fawrence Berkeley National 
Faboratory, and the other half was awarded to Brian P. Schmidt and Adam G. Riess, both 
leaders of the High-Z Supernova Team. Their prize was awarded ‘for the discovery of the 
accelerating expansion of the Universe through observations of distant supernovae.’ ” 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/2011 Nobel Prize in Physics (2017-04-26) 
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Most astrophysicists are excited about the grand discovery. NASA explains ( https://svs.gsfc.nasa.gov/20246 , 
retrieved 2017-04-26): 

“Dark Energy Expansion 
(...) September 20, 2016 

(illustrations) 

In the early 1990s, one thing was fairly certain about the expansion of the Universe. It might 
have enough energy density to stop its expansion and recollapse, it might have so little energy 
density that it would never stop expanding, but gravity was certain to slow the expansion as time 
went on. Granted, the slowing had not been observed, but, theoretically, the Universe had to 
slow. The Universe is full of matter and the attractive force of gravity pulls all matter together. 

Then came 1998 and observations of very distant supernovae that showed that, a long time ago, 
the Universe was actually expanding more slowly than it is today. So the expansion of the 
Universe has not been slowing due to gravity, as everyone thought, it has been accelerating. No 
one expected this, no one knew how to explain it. But something was causing it.” 

A graphic summarizes the variable expansion rate of the universe, a basic fact of new cosmology (image by 
NASA, https://www.nasa.gov/images/content/56200main dark expansion-lg.jpg , retrieved 2017-04-26): 
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Euclid-CERN published a 57 page PowerPoint (pdf) by Yannick Mellier on 2016-12-19, which says on p. 
9 for those who still believe (instead of knowing - don’t pin me down on this right now - , screenshot of 
page 9 below): 

https://indico.cern.ch/event/574544/contributions/2377507/attachments/1390421/2117883/Euclid-CERN- 

19DEC2016-Mellier fmal.pdf 
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The expansion of the 
Universe is accelerating: 

Confirmed today at a 
99.999% confidence level 
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On its p. 9, the 2016-12-19 PowerPoint (pdf) by Yannick Mellier published by Euclid-CERN says that the 
universe is accelerating, confirmed today at a 99.999% confidence level. The acceleration is recent; in the 
past, expansion was decelerating. That message from global top science should have become clear now. 

Argument of the skeptics on the retreat line today focuses on the notion that it is not really true and can 
successfully be purged from the annals of science. As massive incontrovertible evidence mounts, cornered 
skepticism resorts to hunting “bias” in the statistics and then “reinterpreting” them, “correcting” evaluation 
software, and eliminating “nuisance parameters”, all done to to “rectify” an ideologically unwanted reality that 
should not be - but all that diligent effort, alas, to no avail! 

For example, there is a recent study attempting to downplay the evidence (October 21, 2016 in Nature 
magazine): 

Nielsen, J.T.; Guffanti, A.; Sarkar, S.; Marginal evidence for cosmic acceleration from Type la supernovae; 

Scientific Reports, 6:35596, DOI: 10.1038/srep35596, https://www.nature.com/articles/srep35596 

Nielsen et al. are non-responsive to the bulk of the evidence, which is not acceptable. At the end of their 
article, they conclude arbitrarily and without methodical backing that a confidence ellipsoid that they provide 
gives a confidence rating of only 30%. According to Mellier’s confidence rating of 99.999% published by 
Euclid-CERN, that strikes me as grossly misleading and scientifically fraudulent information by Nielsen et al., 
especially in light of their astonishing default to address, or even acknowledge, the entire vast evidence on 
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record. To make matters worse, two respondents point out fatal flaws of scientific processing in their “study” 
even apart from their blinkered evidiantiary basis: 

Rubin, D.; Hayden, B.; Is the Expansion of the Universe Accelerating? All Signs Point to Yes; Published 2016 
December 20, The American Astronomical Society, The Astrophysical Journal Letters, Volume 833, 
Number 2, https://arxiv.org/abs/1610.08972 

The correct mainstream abstract of Rubin-Hayden clarifies, in agreement with Mellier (Euclid-CERN on 
2016-12-19): 

“The accelerating expansion of the universe is one of the most profound discoveries in modern 
cosmology, suggesting a universe in which 70% of the mass-energy density has an unknown 
form spread uniformly across the universe. This result has been well established using a 
combination of cosmological probes, resulting in a ‘standard model’ of modern cosmology that 
is a combination of a cosmological constant with cold dark matter and baryons. The first 
compelling evidence for the acceleration came in the late 1990s, when two independent teams 
studying Type la supernovae discovered that distant SNe la were dimmer than expected. The 
combined analysis of modern cosmology experiments, including SNe la, the Hubble constant, 
baryon acoustic oscillations, and the cosmic microwave background, has now measured the 
contributions of matter and the cosmological constant to the energy density of the universe to 
better than 0.01, providing a secure measurement of acceleration. A recent study has claimed 
that the evidence for acceleration from SNe la is ‘marginal.’ Here we demonstrate errors in that 
analysis that reduce the acceleration significance from SNe la, and further demonstrate that 
conservative constraints on the curvature or matter density of the universe increase the signifi- 
cance even more. Analyzing the Joint Light-curve Analysis supernova sample, we find evidence 
for acceleration with SNe la alone, and in a flat universe. With our improved supernova analysis 
and not rejecting all other cosmological constraints, we find that acceleration is quite secure.” 

The Nielsen et al. study is thus disqualified and should be set aside. To my mind, it illustrates a clash of 
opposing science ideologies and upsurge of a new ideology, linked with its new cosmology, that has a place in 
the history if science. The new ideology and new cosmology follow principles that are actually very old. 

The foregoing is a major modern cosmological issue for commenting on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, especially its 
twelfth book (book lambda) that is rightly understood as cosmological. Book lambda (and also, Tibetan 
Kalachakra Tantra) present an ancient cosmology that provides missing principles behind our today’s new 
cosmology. Aristotle’s more than 2300 years old Metaphysics holds invaluable highly advanced interpretative 
philosophical and mathematical templates for the grand discovery of modern cosmology. 

In its Conclusion (p. 14 (17)), the Scientific Background paper for physics 2011 of the Nobel Prize 
organization brings the issue to a point in form of the following question: 

https://www.nobelprize.org/nobel prizes/physics/laureates/201 l/advanced-physicsprize201 l.pdf 

“The observations present us with a challenge, however: 

What is the source of the dark energy that drives the accelerating expansion of the Universe?” 
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I have answered my question for myself in chapter 1 5 of my vol. 1 (Framework Analysis) as already referenced. 
It has a large overlap with Aristotle’s answer in Metaphysics, book lambda, of pre-ancient Atlantean and 
Lemurian (vol. 2) intellectual heritage. See commentary below, in particular for Metaphysics, book lambda. 


Chapter Bibliography for the Introduction 

Note: The works cited include additional bibliographical information. The transmission issues (general topic 
2) are under ongoing research and need to be updated prior to undertaking any research. The reception 
history of the Metaphysics has been considered but completeness was not aimed for. 

Work on all chapter bibliographies of this book was closed: 2017-05-02. 

Plato and Aristotle, Works in English: 

Plato (Platonos); Complete Works; edited by John M. Cooper; associate editor D.S. Hutchinson; Indianapolis, 
Cambridge 1997 

Aristotle (Aristo teles); The Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, One Volume Digital 
Edition; edited by Jonathan Barnes; Princeton University Press, two-volume print edition published in 
1984 

Baghavad Gita, chapter 11, Edwin Arnold, translator (1885), universal form manifesting 
http://www.sacred-texts.com/hin/gita/bgl l.htm 

General Introduction: 

classifier used, “metaphysical realism” 

This classifier appears to come from Kantianism, see: 

Heidemann, Dietmar Hermann; Kant und das Problem des metaphysischen Idealism [German: Kant and the 
Problem of metaphysical Idealism]; Berlin, New York 1998 
There is a philosophical accurate reflexion on terms in the appropriate semantic field in English: 

Sharlow, Mark F.; About Idealism: An Exploration of Some Philosophical Viewpoints that Put Mind Before 
Matter; https://www.eskimo.eom/.-msharlow/idealism.htm 
Moevs, Christian; The Empyrean; published to Oxford Scholarship Online: April 2005; 

DOI: 10. 1093/0 195 17461 5.003.0001 

Lipscomb, S.L.; Art Meets Mathematics in the Fourth Dimension; Cham 2014, chapter 2 (pp. 11-24, Dante’s 
3-Sphere Universe). 

philosophical introductions 

Philosophically, the Metaphysics is an extremely difficult book. There is a lot a reader should know before 
making informed judgments. The following bookshelf is intended as a minimum selection for preparatory 
reading. It goes without saying that a good working knowledge of Plato’s and Aristotle’s writings is required at 
least in specific points that have been highlighted by centuries of erdution in the secondary literature. 

Most basic, these three: 

Taylor, C.C.W.; Socrates, A Very Short Introduction; New York 2000 
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Annas, Julia; Plato, A Very Short Introduction; New York 2003 
Barnes, Jonathan; Aristotle, A Very Short Introduction; New York 2000 

These three are not just considered “reading” but are considered “birthing the philosopher in you”. That is an 
initiatory aspect of classical philosophy. Sokrates (Socrates) described it as his “daimonion”. Indian wisdom 
has the term, “antaryamin” (divine indweller). Without this experience, this will remain fallow for a reader. 

If you want something more comprehensive, Plato and Aristotle each have their volume in “The Routledge 
Philosophers” series: 

Meinwald, Constance; Plato; Abingdon, New York 2016 

Shields, Christopher; Aristotle; 2 nd edition, Abingdon, New York 2013 

Osborne, Catherine; Presocratic Philosophy, A Very Short Introduction; New York 2004 

Rapp, Christof; 9. Metaphysik; (German); in: Rapp, Christof; Corcilius, Klaus (editors); Metzler Aristo-teles 
Handbuch, Leben - Werk - Wirkung; Stuttgart, Weimar 2011, pp. 123-134 
Wikipedia article, Metaphysics (Aristotle) (2017-04-23 is my download) 

Wikipedia article, Metaphysics (2017-04-24) 

Here is more advanced reading for becoming fit for the Metaphysics: 

Antognazza, Maria Rosa; Leibniz, An Intellectual Biography; Cambridge, New York etc. 2009 
Barnes, Jonathan (editor); The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle; Cambridge 1995 
Carroll, John W.; Markosian, Ned; An Introduction to Metaphysics; Cambridge 2010 
Fine, Gail; On Ideas, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Theory of Forms; Oxford 1993 
; Plato on Knowledge and Forms, Selected Essays; New York 2003 

Fine, Gail (editor); Plato 1, Metaphysics and Epistemology; Plato 2, Ethics, Politics, Religion, and the Soul; (two 
volumes); New York 1999 

Marmodoro, Anna; Everything in Everything, Anaxagoras’s Metaphysics; New York 2017 

Natali, Carlo; Aristotle, His Life and School; edited by D.S. Hutchinson; Princeton, Oxford 2013 

Pearl, Eric D.; Thinking Being, Introduction to Metaphysics in the Classical Tradition; Leiden, Boston 2014 

Perrett, Roy W. (editor); Indian Philosophy, A Collection of Readings, Metaphysics; New York, Abingdon 2001 

Wilson, Catherine; Leibniz’s metaphysics, A historical and comparative study; Princeton 1989 

for the (my) break-down of content and the (my) book abstracts: 

Wikipedia article, Metaphysik (Aristoteles) (German Wikipedia, 2017-04-30) 

Wikipedia article, Bekker numbering (2017-04-27) 

Menn, Stephen; The Aim and Argument of Aristotle’s Metaphysics; online book draft manuscript (internal date 
2012); in 38 individual pdf files; URLs: 

37 URLs are in the document list: https://www.philosophie.hu- 
berlin.de/ de/lehrbereiche/ antike/ mitarbeiter/ menn/ texte 

1 pdf is not in the list (internal date 2013); it is at: https://www.philosophie.hu- 
berlin.de/ de/lehrbereiche/ antike/ mitarbeiter/ menn/ig 1 neu.pdf 

comprehensive academic handbooks: 

Curd, Patricia; Graham, Daniel W. (editors); The Oxford Handbook of Presocratic Philosophy; New York 2008 
Horn, Christoph; et al. (editors); Metzler Platon Handbuch, Leben — Werk — Wirkung; Stuttgart, Weimar 2009 
Fine, Gail (editor); The Oxford Handbook of Plato; New York 2011 

Irwin, Terence; Aristotle’s First Philosophy; Oxford 1988 (groundbreaking monograph on incompleteness) 
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Loux, Michael J.; Zimmerman, Dean W. (editors); The Oxford Handbook of Metaphysics; New York 2003 
Rapp, Christof; Corcilius, Klaus (editors); Metzler Aristoteles Handbuch, Leben — Werk — Wirkung; Stuttgart, 
Weimar 2011 

Shields, Christopher (editor); The Oxford Handbook of Aristotle; New York 2012 

For commentarial scholarship, see the next biblio-group, listed as examples of reception history. 

Twelve Examples of Reception History: 
commentary 0 1 — commentators to 600 AD 

Baltussen, Han; The Peripatetics, Aristotle’s Heirs 322 BCE — 200 CE; Abingdon, New York 2016 
Falcon, Andrea (editor); Brill’s Companion to the Reception of Aristotle in Antiquity; Leiden, Boston 2016 
Salles, Ricardo; Metaphysics, Soul, and Ethics in Ancient Thought, Themes from the Work of Richard Sorabji; 
Oxford etc. 2003 

Sorabji, Sir Richard; 400 Years of Transition, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 200-600 AD, A Sourcebook; 

London 2012; volume 3, Logic and Metaphysics (originally 2004) 

Tuominen, Miira; The Ancient Commentators on Plato and Aristotle; Abingdon, New York 2009 

commentary 02 — Islamic commentators 

Adamson, Peter; Aristotle in the Arabic Commentary Tradition; in: Christopher Shields (editor); The Oxford 
Handbook of Aristotle; New York 2012, published online: Nov 2012 
Alwishah, Ahmed; Hayes, Josh (editors); Aristotle and the Arabic Tradition; Cambridge 2015 
Arnzen, Rudiger (editor); Averroes on Aristotle’s “Metaphysics”, An Annotated Translation of the So-Called 
“Epitome”; Berlin, New York 2010 

Genequand, Charles; Ibn Rushd’s Metaphysics, A Translation with Introduction of Ibn Rushd’s Commentary of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book Lam; Leiden 1986 

Rizvi, Sajjad H.; Mulla Sadra and Metaphysics, Modulation of being; London, New York 2009 
commentary 03 - medieval Latin commentators 

Amerini, Fabrizio; Galluzzo, Gabriele (editors); A Companion to the Latin Medieval Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics; Leiden, Boston 2014 

Doig, James C.; Aquinas on Metaphysics, A Historico-Doctrinal Study of the Commentary on the Metaphysics; 
The Hague 1972 

Krieger, Gerhard; Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles im Mittelalter, Rezeption und Transformation, Akten der 14. 

Tagung der Karl und Gertrud Abel-Stiftung vom 4.-6. Oktober 2011 in Trier; Boston, Berlin 2016 
St. Thomas Aquinas; Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle; volumes 1, 2; translated by John P. Rowan; 
Chicago 1961 

Van Steenberghen; Wippel, John; The Problem of the Existence of God in Saint Thomas’ “Commentary on the 
Metaphysics” of Aristotle; in: The Review of Metaphysics, volume 27, issue 3, A Commemorative Issue. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1224-1274 (March 1974), pp. 554-568 

commentary 04 - Palamas 

Bradshaw, David; The Divine Energies in the New Testament; in: St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, volume 

50, 2006, pp. 189-223 

; St. Gregory Palamas as the Response of Orthodox Mystical Theology to (Neo-)Platonist and Aristotelian 

Metaphysics; in: Constantinos Athanasopoulos; Christoph Schneider (editors); Divine Essence and 
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Divine Energies, Ecumenical Reflections on the Presence of God in Eastern Orthodoxy; Cambridge 
2013, pp. 50-67 

Demetracopoulos, John A.; Palamas Transformed. Palamite Interpretations of the Distinction between God’s 
‘Essence’ and ‘Energies’ in Late Byzantium ; in: Martin Hinterberger; Chris Schabel (editors); Greeks, 
Latins, and Intellectual History 1204-1500; Leuven etc. 2011, pp. 263-372 
(PaKpacHC T.; ffucnym cam. Tpuzopm PlajiaMU c Tpuzopou tpwiocotpOM. OmocotpcKue u oozoc.noacKue 
acneKnm nanaMumcKUX cnopoe (Russian: Dispute of St. Gregory Palamas with Gregory the 
Philosopher, Philosophical and Theological Aspects of the Palamite Disputes); Athos 2009 
Meyendorff, John; A Study of Gregory Palamas; Crestwood 1998 

commentary 05 - Suarez 

Suarez, Francisco; A Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, or, “A Most Ample Index to the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle”, (index locupletissimus in Metaphysicam Aristotelis); translated from the Latin with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by John P. Doyle; Marquette University Press 2004 

For two recommended books on G.W. Leibniz and his modernized system of metaphysics (seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century), see above, Maria Rosa Antognazza and Catherine Wilson. A philosopher of the 
eighteenth century who was strongly influenced by Aristotle was Immanuel Kant. 

commentary 06 - Hegelian 

Dangel Tobias; Hegel und die Geistmetaphysik des Aristoteles [German: Hegel and the Geist-Metaphysis of 
Aristotle — German „Geist“ can mean: mind, spirit, ghost]; Berlin, Boston 2013 
Menn, Stephen; Zeller and the Debates about Aristotle’s Metaphysics; in: Gerald Hartung (editor); Eduard 
Zeller (Philosophic- und Wissenschaftsgeschichte im 19. Jahrhundert); Berlin New York 2010, pp. 93- 
121 

Zeller, Eduard; Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung [German: The Philosophy of 
the Greeks in its Historical Development]; zweiter Teil, zweite Abteilung, Aristoteles und die alten 
Peripatetiker; 2 nd edition, Tubingen 1862 

commentary 07 - Ross 

Ross, W.D. (Sir William David); Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary; 

volumes 1, 2; Oxford 1924 
; Aristotle; 6 th edition, London 1995, reprint 2006 

commentary 08 - Owens 

Owens, Joseph; The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian “Metaphysics”, A Study in the Greek Background of 
Medieval Thought; 3 rd edition, Toronto 1978 
; Aristotle’s Gradations of Being in Metaphysics E — Z; South Bend 2007 

commentary 09 — Irwin 

Irwin, Terence-, Aristotle’s First Philosophy; Oxford 1988 (groundbreaking monograph on incompleteness) 
commentary 10 - Halper 

Halper, Edward C.; One and Many in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, The Central Books; 2 nd edition, Las Vegas etc. 
2005 

; One and Many in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Books Alpha-Delta; Las Vegas etc. 2009 
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No volume 3 has been published (information on the Parmenides Publishing website, 2017-04-27). 
commentary 1 1 — Politis 

Politis, Vasilis; Routledge Philosophy Guidebook to Aristotle and the Metaphysics; London, New York 2004 
Stavrianeas, Stasinos V.; review of Politis; in: Philosophical Books, volume 48, issue 1 (January 2007), pp. 71— 
73 

commentary 12 — Tahko 

Tahko, Tuomas E. (editor); Contemporary Aristotelian Metaphysics; Cambridge 2012 

Also see discussion of the reception history of book lambda in the commentary for that book below. 

Transmission Issues: 

Bos, A.P.; The relation between Aristotle’s Lost Writings and the Surviving Aristotelian Corpus; in: Philosophia 
Reformata, volume 52, 1987, issue 1, p. 24-40 

Byden, Borje; Some Remarks on the Text of Aristotle’s Metaphysics”; in: The Classical Quarterly, New Series, 
volume 55, issue 1 (May 2005), pp. 105-120 

Calder, William H. Ill (editor): Werner Jaeger reconsidered. Proceedings of the Second Oldfather Conference, held 
on the Campus of the University of Illinois at Urb ana-Champaign, April 26—28, 1990; Atlanta 1992 
Chroust, Anton-Hermann; Aristotle: New Light on His Life and on Some of His Lost Works, volume 1, Some 

novel interpretations of the man and his life; ■; volume 2, Observations on Some of Aristotle’s Lost Works; 

(two volumes); Routledge Library Editions: Aristotle; London, New York 1973/2016 
Fazzo, Silvia; The Metaphysics from Aristotle to Alexander of Aphrodisias; in: Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies, volume 55, 2012, issue 1, pp. 51-68 

; Aristotle’s Metaphysics — Current Research to Reconcile Two Branches of the Tradition; AGPh 2016 

Preprint; final text DOI 10.1515/agph-2016-0020 

Gutas, Dimitri; Theophrastus on First Principles (known as his Metaphysics), Greek Text and Medieval Arabic 
Translation, Edited and Translated with Introduction, Commentaries and Glossaries, as Well as the 
Medieval Latin Translation, and with an Excursus on Graeco-Arabic Editorial Technique; Leiden, Boston 
2010 

Jaeger, Werner; Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of His Development; 2 nd edition, Oxford 1948 
Lord, Carnes; On the Early History of the Aristotelian Corpus; in: The American Journal of Philology, volume 
107, issue 2 (Summer, 1986), pp. 137-161 

Menn, Stephen; The Editors of the Metaphysics; in: Phonesis, volume 40, issue 2, 1995, pp. 202-208 

; Aristotle’s Philosophical Development; in: Apeiron a Journal for Ancient Philosophy and Science, volume 

31, 1998, issue 4, pp. 407-415 

Kotwick, Mirjam; Alexander of Aphrodisias and the Text of Aristotle ’s Metaphysics; Berkeley 2016 
http : / / escholarship . org/uc/item/ 1 6q3 c0w4 

Leyra, Irene Pajon; The Aristotelian Corpus and the Rhodian Tradition: New Light from Posidonius on the 
Transmission of Aristotle’s Works; in: The Classical Quarterly, volume 63, issue 02 (December 2013), 
pp. 723-733, DOI: 10.1017/S0009838813000207 

Primavesi, Oliver; Ein Blick in den Stollen von Skepsis, Vier Kapitel zurfruhen Uberlieferung des Corpus Aristote- 
licum; in: Philologus, volume 151, 2007, pp. 51-77 

Rapp, Christof; 9. Metaphysik; (German); in: Rapp, Christof; Corcilius, Klaus (editors); Metzler Aristo-teles 
Handbuch, Leben - Werk - Wirkung; Stuttgart, Weimar 2011, pp. 123-134 
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Shields, Christopher; Aristotle’s Philosophical Life and Writings; in; Christopher Shields (editors); The Oxford 
Handbook of Aristotle; published online Nov 2012 

Wians, William Robert (editor)-, Aristotle’s Philosophical Development, Problems and Prospects; Lanham 1996 
Aristotle, Philosophy, Non-Science: 

Achtenberg, Deborah; On the metaphysical presuppositions of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics; in: The Journal of 
Value Inquiry, volume 26, 1992, pp. 317-340 
Baracchi, Claudia; Aristotle’s Ethics as First Philosophy; Cambridge, New York 2008 

Bradshaw, David; Aristotle East and West, Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom; Cambridge, New York 
2004 

Broadie, Sarah Waterlow; What does Aristotle’s Prime Mover Do?; 1994-12-28; The Society for Ancient Greek 
Philosophy Newsletter. 239. http://orb.binghamton.edu/sagp/239 
Chernyakov, Alexei; The Ontology of Time, Being and Time in the Philosophies of Aristotle, Husserl and Heid- 
egger; Dordrecht 2002 

Corazzon, Raul; Theophrastus “On First Principles” (known as his Metaphysics): A Debate with Aristotle; at: 
https : / / www. ontology . co/ theophrastus-metaphvsics .htm 
https://www.ontology.co/pdf/theophrastus-metaphysics.pdf 
Chroust, Anton-Hermann; Werner Jaeger and the reconstruction of Aristotle’s lost works; in: Symbolae Oslo- 
enses, Norwegian Journal of Greek and Latin Studies, volume 42, 1968, issue 1, pp. 7-43 
Ferejohn, Michael T.; Formal Causes, Definition, Explanation, and Primacy in Socratic and Aristotelian 
Thought; Oxford 2013 

Fonfara, Dirk; Die Ousia-Lehren des Aristoteles (German: Aristotle’s Theories of ousia); Berlin, Boston 2003 
Furth, Montgomery; Substance, form and psyche. An Aristotelean Metaphysics; Cambridge 1988 
Gill, Mary Louise; Aristotle’s Metaphysics Reconsidered; Journal of the History of Philosophy, volume 43, 2005, 
issue 3, pp. 223-251 

Harry, Chelsea C.; Chronos in Aristotle’s Physics, On the Nature of Time; Cham etc. 2015 
Hecquet-Devienne, Myriam; A Legacy from the Library of the Lyceum? Inquiry into the Joint Transmission of 
Theophrastus’ and Aristotle’s “Metaphysics” Based on Evidence Provided by Manuscripts E and J; in: 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, volume 102, 2004, pp. 171-189 
Kosman, Aryeh; Virtues of Thought, Essays on Plato and Aristotle; Cambridge, Mass, London 2014 
Long, Christopher P.; The Ethical Culmination of Aristotle’s Metaphysics; in: Epoche, Volume 8, issue 1 (Fall 
2003), pp. 121-140 

Menn, Stephen; The Aim and Argument of Aristotle’s Metaphysics; online book draft manuscript (internal date 
2012); in 38 individual pdf files; URLs: 

37 URLs are in the document list: https://www.philosophie.hu- 
berlin.de/ de/lehrbereiche/ antike/ mitarbeiter/ menn/ texte 
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A 


01 Book Alpha 

The six “Early Books” (traditional school grouping of Met. A-E) 

1 st book (alpha) Bekker 980 a 21 - 993 a 27 philosophy: mindset and history 

(Barnes: pp. ch. 1-3, introductory, “wondering” (open) mind 

3343-3380) ch. 4-10, history of philosophy, four causes 

ch. 9, criticism of Plato’s Theory of Ideas 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book alpha (1): 

The famous opening sentence has a double meaning, one positive (exoteric), one negative, critical (covert, 
akroamatic): “All men by nature desire to know.” (Continued from general abstract.) If the Metaphysics is 
meaningful, it starts with this double meaning, the only reading “without opposite”. True knowledge is inside 
us by our divine nature, waiting to be awakened. TNQ0I 2EAYTON 

Note to my Abstract: See about the “Twofoldness of Being” in the commentary for book alpha, after M. 
Heidegger. My notion of an appurtenant double meaning as the opener of the Metaphysics is not, actually, so 
terribly inventive. (Heidegger might deserve a place in the reception history as a great interpreter, but I left 
him out in the chapter bibliography as a commentator since he was a Nazi professor, albeit insightful.) 

Reading Aristotle through Heidegger, a twentieth century German Nazi philosopher of profound insight, W. 
Brogan shows how the Aristotle of the Metaphysics builds up the trajectory of the book (p. 50): 

“We know from Book I of the Physics that the arche and aitia must be more than one. Indeed to 
account for the being of beings, Aristotle posits a twofoldedness - beings are to be understood in 
terms of contraries. These contraries have their unity in ousia - the horizon for the understan- 
ding of beings - the presencing of beings and the structure or way in which beings are present. 

‘And nearly all thinkers agree that being and ousia are composed of contraries’ {Met. 1004 b30).” 

The unitary mode is not something that is - it is something that we, every individual separately, can do. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics gives to the reader material whereby this “oneing” as I call it can be practiced. 
According to Heidegger-Brogan, Aristotle maintains as his basic stance a balancing act between Parmenides’ 
promise of the one and the empirical knowledge that nature and our social reality is not one but is dualistic. 

In a different nuance than Brogan, I find that, for Aristotle, the One is something real, at the top of Being, 
but that it is, for humans, hidden. Indian philosophy has called this with a metaphor the “Veil of Maya”. The 
Veil needs to be lifted to discover that the Non-One is an illusion of the perspective of our senses. I. Kant said 
that we cannot know the “things as such”, meaning approximately the same. Aristotle in Metaphysics is clearly 
aware of this. 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics is predicated in many points on pre-ancient high science, today lost and forgotten. By 
today, there is already quite a lot of field study of ancient techno-logy, like the Great Pyramid at Giza, like the 
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mechanism of Antikithera, the huge stone slab at the Zeus temple at Baalbek, etc. Archaeology of technology 
is not the same as an explanation of the science that at a time in past created the technology. Here, I don’t 
mean the technology, I mean the science proper, quite a bit of which we have already seen by a new reading 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

Both the ancient Greek source studied here, as well as the Tibetan material, agree that at the core of 
science is an altered mode of seeing. Aristotle calls it, theorein, a Greek word that is the etymological basis of 
our modern English word „theory“. The Tibetans actually use methods such as dark room sessions to change 
the way how their eyes see. A result is peripheral seeing not predominantly with the macula of the eye, which 
enables seeing the omni-present auras around living beings and even minerals. A similar science of seeing is 
embedded in many Renaissance paintings through their system of spacial perspective. Authors whose writings 
reflect such seeing are, for example Plato, Aristotle, Goethe and the German idealist philosopher Schelling. 
Poetry is replete with more examples. The sacred effect of reading texts of classical myth, most prominently 
Homer I and II, is of the same type. When school children learn to read, they learn how to „see“ language 
through signs on a page that they read with their eyes which is another example of expanding visuality as a 
function of using one’s inborn intelligence. Without literacy, the only way how we relate to language is 
through our ears by the auditory channel. 

Altered visuality, hence, is key to the question at issue independent from the archaeology of ancient tech- 
nology. Topographically located idea seeing of classical metaphysical idealism (Sokrates, Platonos, Aristo teles) 
is the epitome hereof, outlined in the Metaphysics. It must be appreciated in the context of lost pre-ancient 
high science, suppressed in our technologically oriented subculture. The basic problem is ethical, as the 
foregoing sentence indicates, not primarily a problem of building better toasters. At its core, the lost pre- 
ancient high science is a science of seeing (theorein, mental vision), even before it becomes a super-science of 
change (alchemy, medieval Arabic name, with many branches). Syllogistic logics after Aristotle is a prime 
example showing that seeing is more than using one’s eyes alone; it has a strong mental involvement. At the 
core of the ethical core is an awakened post-ego spirituality. 

Aristotle might have said, the fact that high science is “ancient” is merely an accident, explaining little or 
nothing. There are two different spiritual contact philosophies involved, marked by the two rival factions of 
the pre-ancient Atlanten Nakkal priesthood: The “Children of the Law of One”, versus the “Sons of Belial” 
(latter abbreviated S.O.B.). It is the creational gap between spiritually seeing beings versus spiritually blind 
beings, a distinction resulting from ultimate individual freedom of the will. I have not been able to resolve 
that beyond the point that, while all are free, nobody has chosen which freedom they have. 

Sokrates, Platonos, and Aristoteles were initiated seeders of the “Law of One”, like Adia Shankara in India 
in the early Middle Ages. If you happen not to believe that, it still has a considerable explanatory value for 
understanding the deep message of the Metaphysics, and is a phenomenon in proximity to its textual reception 
in our age. If this interests you for your own reading of the Metaphysics, what it is actually saying (such as, in 
its first sentence), you might look up, as starting points: (i) The Law of One (Ra Material), (ii) Jon Peniel; The 
Children of the Law of One; free online chapters at author’s site www.atlantis.to , (iii) Edgar Cayce on Atlantis. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book A 


i 

All men by nature desire to know. An indication of this is the 
delight we take in our senses; for even apart from their usefulness 
they are loved for themselves; and above all others the sense of 
sight. For not only with a view to action, but even when we are 
not going to do anything, we prefer seeing (one might say) to 
everything else. The reason is that this, most of all the senses, 
makes us know and brings to light many differences between 
things. 

By nature animals are born with the faculty of sensation, and 
from sensation memory is produced in some of them, though not 
in others. And therefore the former are more intelligent and apt at 
learning than those which cannot remember; those which are 
incapable of hearing sounds are intelligent though they cannot be 
taught, e.g. the bee, and any other race of animals that may be like 
it; and those which besides memory have this sense of hearing can 
be taught. 

The animals other than man live by appearances and 
memories, and have but little of connected experience; but the 
human race lives also by art and reasonings. Now from memory 
experience is produced in men; for the several memories of the 
same thing produce finally the capacity for a single experience. 
And experience seems pretty much like science and art, but really 
science and art come to men through experience; for ‘experience 
made art’, as Polus says, ‘but inexperience luck.’ Now art arises 
when from many notions gained by experience one universal 
judgement about a class of objects is produced. For to have a 
judgement that when Callias was ill of this disease this did him 
good, and similarly in the case of Socrates and in many individual 
cases, is a matter of experience; but to judge that it has done good 
to all persons of a certain constitution, marked off in one class, 
when they were ill of this disease, e.g. to phlegmatic or bilious 
people when burning with fevers-this is a matter of art. 

With a view to action experience seems in no respect inferior 
to art, and men of experience succeed even better than those who 
have theory without experience. (The reason is that experience is 
knowledge of individuals, art of universal, and actions and 
productions are all concerned with the individual; for the 
physician does not cure man, except in an incidental way, but 
Callias or Socrates or some other called by some such individual 
name, who happens to be a man. If, then, a man has the theory 
without the experience, and recognizes the universal but does not 
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know the individual included in this, he will often fail to cure; for 
it is the individual that is to be cured.) But yet we think that 
knowledge and understanding belong to art rather than to 
experience, and we suppose artists to be wiser than men of 
experience (which implies that Wisdom depends in all cases rather 
on knowledge); and this because the former know the cause, but 
the latter do not. For men of experience know that the thing is so, 
but do not know why, while the others know the ‘why’ and the 
cause. Hence we think also that the masterworkers in each craft 
are more honourable and know in a truer sense and are wiser than 
the manual workers, because they know the causes of the things 
that are done (we think the manual workers are like certain lifeless 
things which act indeed, but act without knowing what they do, 
as fire burns, -but while the lifeless things perform each of their 
functions by a natural tendency, the labourers perform them 
through habit); thus we view them as being wiser not in virtue of 
being able to act, but of having the theory for themselves and 
knowing the causes. And in general it is a sign of the man who 
knows and of the man who does not know, that the former can 
teach, and therefore we think art more truly knowledge than 
experience is; for artists can teach, and men of mere experience 
cannot. 

Again, we do not regard any of the senses as Wisdom; yet 
surely these give the most authoritative knowledge of particulars. 
But they do not tell us the ‘why’ of anything-e.g. why fire is hot; 
they only say that it is hot. 

At first he who invented any art whatever that went beyond the 
common perceptions of man was naturally admired by men, not 
only because there was something useful in the inventions, but 
because he was thought wise and superior to the rest. But as more 
arts were invented, and some were directed to the necessities of 
life, others to recreation, the inventors of the latter were naturally 
always regarded as wiser than the inventors of the former, because 
their branches of knowledge did not aim at utility. Hence when all 
such inventions were already established, the sciences which do 
not aim at giving pleasure or at the necessities of life were 
discovered, and first in the places where men first began to have 
leisure. This is why the mathematical arts were founded in Egypt; 
for there the priestly caste was allowed to be at leisure. 

We have said in the Ethics what the difference is between art 
and science and the other kindred faculties; but the point of our 
present discussion is this, that all men suppose what is called 
Wisdom to deal with the first causes and the principles of things; 
so that, as has been said before, the man of experience is thought 
to be wiser than the possessors of any sense-perception whatever, 
the artist wiser than the men of experience, the masterworker than 
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the mechanic, and the theoretical kinds of knowledge to be more 
of the nature of Wisdom than the productive. Clearly then 
Wisdom is knowledge about certain principles and causes. 

2 

Since we are seeking this knowledge, we must inquire of what 
kind are the causes and the principles, the knowledge of which is 
Wisdom. If one were to take the notions we have about the wise 
man, this might perhaps make the answer more evident. We 
suppose first, then, that the wise man knows all things, as far as 
possible, although he has not knowledge of each of them in detail; 
secondly, that he who can learn things that are difficult, and not 
easy for man to know, is wise (sense-perception is common to all, 
and therefore easy and no mark of Wisdom); again, that he who is 
more exact and more capable of teaching the causes is wiser, in 
every branch of knowledge; and that of the sciences, also, that 
which is desirable on its own account and for the sake of knowing 
it is more of the nature of Wisdom than that which is desirable on 
account of its results, and the superior science is more of the 
nature of Wisdom than the ancillary; for the wise man must not 
be ordered but must order, and he must not obey another, but the 
less wise must obey him. 

Such and so many are the notions, then, which we have about 
Wisdom and the wise. Now of these characteristics that of 
knowing all things must belong to him who has in the highest 
degree universal knowledge; for he knows in a sense all the 
instances that fall under the universal. And these things, the most 
universal, are on the whole the hardest for men to know; for they 
are farthest from the senses. And the most exact of the sciences are 
those which deal most with first principles; for those which 
involve fewer principles are more exact than those which involve 
additional principles, e.g. arithmetic than geometry. But the 
science which investigates causes is also instructive, in a higher 
degree, for the people who instruct us are those who tell the causes 
of each thing. And understanding and knowledge pursued for 
their own sake are found most in the knowledge of that which is 
most knowable (for he who chooses to know for the sake of 
knowing will choose most readily that which is most truly 
knowledge, and such is the knowledge of that which is most 
knowable); and the first principles and the causes are most 
knowable; for by reason of these, and from these, all other things 
come to be known, and not these by means of the things 
subordinate to them. And the science which knows to what end 
each thing must be done is the most authoritative of the sciences, 
and more authoritative than any ancillary science; and this end is 
the good of that thing, and in general the supreme good in the 
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whole of nature. Judged by all the tests we have mentioned, then, 
the name in question falls to the same science; this must be a 
science that investigates the first principles and causes; for the 
good, i.e. the end, is one of the causes. 

That it is not a science of production is clear even from the 
history of the earliest philosophers. For it is owing to their wonder 
that men both now begin and at first began to philosophize; they 
wondered originally at the obvious difficulties, then advanced little 
by little and stated difficulties about the greater matters, e.g. about 
the phenomena of the moon and those of the sun and of the stars, 
and about the genesis of the universe. And a man who is puzzled 
and wonders thinks himself ignorant (whence even the lover of 
myth is in a sense a lover of Wisdom, for the myth is composed of 
wonders); therefore since they philosophized order to escape from 
ignorance, evidently they were pursuing science in order to know, 
and not for any utilitarian end. And this is confirmed by the facts; 
for it was when almost all the necessities of life and the things that 
make for comfort and recreation had been secured, that such 
knowledge began to be sought. Evidently then we do not seek it 
for the sake of any other advantage; but as the man is free, we say, 
who exists for his own sake and not for another’s, so we pursue 
this as the only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake. 

Hence also the possession of it might be justly regarded as 
beyond human power; for in many ways human nature is in 
bondage, so that according to Simonides ‘God alone can have this 
privilege’, and it is unfitting that man should not be content to 
seek the knowledge that is suited to him. If, then, there is 
something in what the poets say, and jealousy is natural to the 
divine power, it would probably occur in this case above all, and 
all who excelled in this knowledge would be unfortunate. But the 
divine power cannot be jealous (nay, according to the proverb, 
‘bards tell a lie’), nor should any other science be thought more 
honourable than one of this sort. For the most divine science is 
also most honourable; and this science alone must be, in two ways, 
most divine. For the science which it would be most meet for God 
to have is a divine science, and so is any science that deals with 
divine objects; and this science alone has both these qualities; for 
(1) God is thought to be among the causes of all things and to be 
a first principle, and (2) such a science either God alone can have, 
or God above all others. All the sciences, indeed, are more 
necessary than this, but none is better. 

Yet the acquisition of it must in a sense end in something 
which is the opposite of our original inquiries. For all men begin, 
as we said, by wondering that things are as they are, as they do 
about self-moving marionettes, or about the solstices or the 
incommensurability of the diagonal of a square with the side; for it 
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seems wonderful to all who have not yet seen the reason, that 
there is a thing which cannot be measured even by the smallest 
unit. But we must end in the contrary and, according to the 
proverb, the better state, as is the case in these instances too when 
men learn the cause; for there is nothing which would surprise a 
geometer so much as if the diagonal turned out to be commen- 
surable. 

We have stated, then, what is the nature of the science we are 
searching for, and what is the mark which our search and our 
whole investigation must reach. 

3 

Evidently we have to acquire knowledge of the original causes (for 
we say we know each thing only when we think we recognize its 
first cause), and causes are spoken of in four senses. In one of these 
we mean the substance, i.e. the essence (for the ‘why’ is reducible 
finally to the definition, and the ultimate ‘why’ is a cause and 
principle); in another the matter or substratum, in a third the 
source of the change, and in a fourth the cause opposed to this, 
the purpose and the good (for this is the end of all generation and 
change). We have studied these causes sufficiently in our work on 
nature, but yet let us call to our aid those who have attacked the 
investigation of being and philosophized about reality before us. 
For obviously they too speak of certain principles and causes; to go 
over their views, then, will be of profit to the present inquiry, for 
we shall either find another kind of cause, or be more convinced 
of the correctness of those which we now maintain. 

Of the first philosophers, then, most thought the principles 
which were of the nature of matter were the only principles of all 
things. That of which all things that are consist, the first from 
which they come to be, the last into which they are resolved (the 
substance remaining, but changing in its modifications), this they 
say is the element and this the principle of things, and therefore 
they think nothing is either generated or destroyed, since this sort 
of entity is always conserved, as we say Socrates neither comes to 
be absolutely when he comes to be beautiful or musical, nor ceases 
to be when loses these characteristics, because the substratum, 
Socrates himself remains, just so they say nothing else comes to be 
or ceases to be; for there must be some entity-either one or more 
than one-from which all other things come to be, it being 
conserved. 

Yet they do not all agree as to the number and the nature of 
these principles. Thales, the founder of this type of philosophy, 
says the principle is water (for which reason he declared that the 
earth rests on water), getting the notion perhaps from seeing that 
the nutriment of all things is moist, and that heat itself is 
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generated from the moist and kept alive by it (and that from 
which they come to be is a principle of all things). He got his 
notion from this fact, and from the fact that the seeds of all things 
have a moist nature, and that water is the origin of the nature of 
moist things. 

Some think that even the ancients who lived long before the 
present generation, and first framed accounts of the gods, had a 
similar view of nature; for they made Ocean and Tethys the 
parents of creation, and described the oath of the gods as being by 
water, to which they give the name of Styx; for what is oldest is 
most honourable, and the most honourable thing is that by which 
one swears. It may perhaps be uncertain whether this opinion 
about nature is primitive and ancient, but Thales at any rate is said 
to have declared himself thus about the first cause. Hippo no one 
would think fit to include among these thinkers, because of the 
paltriness of his thought. 

Anaximenes and Diogenes make air prior to water, and the 
most primary of the simple bodies, while Hippasus of 
Metapontium and Heraclitus of Ephesus say this of fire, and 
Empedocles says it of the four elements (adding a fourth-earth-to 
those which have been named); for these, he says, always remain 
and do not come to be, except that they come to be more or 
fewer, being aggregated into one and segregated out of one. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, who, though older than 
Empedocles, was later in his philosophical activity, says the 
principles are infinite in number; for he says almost all the things 
that are made of parts like themselves, in the manner of water or 
fire, are generated and destroyed in this way, only by aggregation 
and segregation, and are not in any other sense generated or 
destroyed, but remain eternally. 

From these facts one might think that the only cause is the so- 
called material cause; but as men thus advanced, the very facts 
opened the way for them and joined in forcing them to investigate 
the subject. However true it may be that all generation and 
destruction proceed from some one or (for that matter) from more 
elements, why does this happen and what is the cause? For at least 
the substratum itself does not make itself change; e.g. neither the 
wood nor the bronze causes the change of either of them, nor does 
the wood manufacture a bed and the bronze a statue, but 
something else is the cause of the change. And to seek this is to 
seek the second cause, as we should say, -that from which comes 
the beginning of the movement. Now those who at the very 
beginning set themselves to this kind of inquiry, and said the 
substratum was one, were not at all dissatisfied with themselves; 
but some at least of those who maintain it to be one-as though 
defeated by this search for the second cause-say the one and nature 
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as a whole is unchangeable not only in respect of generation and 
destruction (for this is a primitive belief, and all agreed in it), but 
also of all other change; and this view is peculiar to them. Of those 
who said the universe was one, then none succeeded in discovering 
a cause of this sort, except perhaps Parmenides, and he only 
inasmuch as he supposes that there is not only one but also in 
some sense two causes. But for those who make more elements it 
is more possible to state the second cause, e.g. for those who make 
hot and cold, or fire and earth, the elements; for they treat fire as 
having a nature which fits it to move things, and water and earth 
and such things they treat in the contrary way. 

When these men and the principles of this kind had had their 
day, as the latter were found inadequate to generate the nature of 
things men were again forced by the truth itself, as we said, to 
inquire into the next kind of cause. For it is not likely either that 
fire or earth or any such element should be the reason why things 
manifest goodness and, beauty both in their being and in their 
coming to be, or that those thinkers should have supposed it was; 
nor again could it be right to entrust so great a matter to 
spontaneity and chance. When one man said, then, that reason 
was present-as in animals, so throughout nature-as the cause of 
order and of all arrangement, he seemed like a sober man in 
contrast with the random talk of his predecessors. We know that 
Anaxagoras certainly adopted these views, but Hermotimus of 
Clazomenae is credited with expressing them earlier. Those who 
thought thus stated that there is a principle of things which is at 
the same time the cause of beauty, and that sort of cause from 
which things acquire movement. 

4 

One might suspect that Hesiod was the first to look for such a 
thing-or some one else who put love or desire among existing 
things as a principle, as Parmenides, too, does; for he, in 
constructing the genesis of the universe, says: — 

Love first of all the Gods she planned. 

And Hesiod says: — 

First of all things was chaos made, and then 
Broad-breasted earth . . . 

And love, ‘mid all the gods pre-eminent, 

which implies that among existing things there must be from the 
first a cause which will move things and bring them together. 
How these thinkers should be arranged with regard to priority of 
discovery let us be allowed to decide later; but since the contraries 
of the various forms of good were also perceived to be present in 
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nature-not only order and the beautiful, but also disorder and the 
ugly, and bad things in greater number than good, and ignoble 
things than beautiful-therefore another thinker introduced 
friendship and strife, each of the two the cause of one of these two 
sets of qualities. For if we were to follow out the view of 
Empedocles, and interpret it according to its meaning and not to 
its lisping expression, we should find that friendship is the cause of 
good things, and strife of bad. Therefore, if we said that 
Empedocles in a sense both mentions, and is the first to mention, 
the bad and the good as principles, we should perhaps be right, 
since the cause of all goods is the good itself. 

These thinkers, as we say, evidently grasped, and to this extent, 
two of the causes which we distinguished in our work on nature- 
the matter and the source of the movement-vaguely, however, and 
with no clearness, but as untrained men behave in fights; for they 
go round their opponents and often strike fine blows, but they do 
not fight on scientific principles, and so too these thinkers do not 
seem to know what they say; for it is evident that, as a rule, they 
make no use of their causes except to a small extent. For 
Anaxagoras uses reason as a deus ex machina for the making of the 
world, and when he is at a loss to tell from what cause something 
necessarily is, then he drags reason in, but in all other cases 
ascribes events to anything rather than to reason. And 
Empedocles, though he uses the causes to a greater extent than 
this, neither does so sufficiently nor attains consistency in their 
use. At least, in many cases he makes love segregate things, and 
strife aggregate them. For whenever the universe is dissolved into 
its elements by strife, fire is aggregated into one, and so is each of 
the other elements; but whenever again under the influence of love 
they come together into one, the parts must again be segregated 
out of each element. 

Empedocles, then, in contrast with his precessors, was the first 
to introduce the dividing of this cause, not positing one source of 
movement, but different and contrary sources. Again, he was the 
first to speak of four material elements; yet he does not use four, 
but treats them as two only; he treats fire by itself, and its 
opposite-earth, air, and water-as one kind of thing. We may learn 
this by study of his verses. 

This philosopher then, as we say, has spoken of the principles 
in this way, and made them of this number. Leucippus and his 
associate Democritus say that the full and the empty are the 
elements, calling the one being and the other non-being-the full 
and solid being being, the empty non-being (whence they say 
being no more is than non-being, because the solid no more is 
than the empty); and they make these the material causes of 
things. And as those who make the underlying substance one 
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generate all other things by its modifications, supposing the rare 
and the dense to be the sources of the modifications, in the same 
way these philosophers say the differences in the elements are the 
causes of all other qualities. These differences, they say, are three- 
shape and order and position. For they say the real is differentiated 
only by ‘rhythm and ‘inter-contact’ and ‘turning’; and of these 
rhythm is shape, inter-contact is order, and turning is position; for 
A differs from N in shape, AN from NA in order, M from W in 
position. The question of movement-whence or how it is to 
belong to things-these thinkers, like the others, lazily neglected. 

Regarding the two causes, then, as we say, the inquiry seems to 
have been pushed thus far by the early philosophers. 

5 

Contemporaneously with these philosophers and before them, the 
so-called Pythagoreans, who were the first to take up mathematics, 
not only advanced this study, but also having been brought up in 
it they thought its principles were the principles of all things. 
Since of these principles numbers are by nature the first, and in 
numbers they seemed to see many resemblances to the things that 
exist and come into being-more than in fire and earth and water 
(such and such a modification of numbers being justice, another 
being soul and reason, another being opportunity-and similarly 
almost all other things being numerically expressible); since, again, 
they saw that the modifications and the ratios of the musical scales 
were expressible in numbers;-since, then, all other things seemed 
in their whole nature to be modelled on numbers, and numbers 
seemed to be the first things in the whole of nature, they supposed 
the elements of numbers to be the elements of all things, and the 
whole heaven to be a musical scale and a number. And all the 
properties of numbers and scales which they could show to agree 
with the attributes and parts and the whole arrangement of the 
heavens, they collected and fitted into their scheme; and if there 
was a gap anywhere, they readily made additions so as to make 
their whole theory coherent. E.g. as the number 10 is thought to 
be perfect and to comprise the whole nature of numbers, they say 
that the bodies which move through the heavens are ten, but as 
the visible bodies are only nine, to meet this they invent a tenth — 
the ‘counter-earth’. We have discussed these matters more exactly 
elsewhere. 

But the object of our review is that we may learn from these 
philosophers also what they suppose to be the principles and how 
these fall under the causes we have named. Evidently, then, these 
thinkers also consider that number is the principle both as matter 
for things and as forming both their modifications and their 
permanent states, and hold that the elements of number are the 
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even and the odd, and that of these the latter is limited, and the 
former unlimited; and that the One proceeds from both of these 
(for it is both even and odd), and number from the One; and that 
the whole heaven, as has been said, is numbers. 

Other members of this same school say there are ten principles, 
which they arrange in two columns of cognates-limit and 
unlimited, odd and even, one and plurality, right and left, male 
and female, resting and moving, straight and curved, light and 
darkness, good and bad, square and oblong. In this way Alcmaeon 
of Croton seems also to have conceived the matter, and either he 
got this view from them or they got it from him; for he expressed 
himself similarly to them. For he says most human affairs go in 
pairs, meaning not definite contrarieties such as the Pythagoreans 
speak of, but any chance contrarieties, e.g. white and black, sweet 
and bitter, good and bad, great and small. He threw out indefinite 
suggestions about the other contrarieties, but the Pythagoreans 
declared both how many and which their contrarieties are. 

From both these schools, then, we can learn this much, that 
the contraries are the principles of things; and how many these 
principles are and which they are, we can learn from one of the 
two schools. But how these principles can be brought together 
under the causes we have named has not been clearly and 
articulately stated by them; they seem, however, to range the 
elements under the head of matter; for out of these as immanent 
parts they say substance is composed and moulded. 

From these facts we may sufficiently perceive the meaning of 
the ancients who said the elements of nature were more than one; 
but there are some who spoke of the universe as if it were one 
entity, though they were not all alike either in the excellence of 
their statement or in its conformity to the facts of nature. The 
discussion of them is in no way appropriate to our present 
investigation of causes, for. they do not, like some of the natural 
philosophers, assume being to be one and yet generate it out of the 
one as out of matter, but they speak in another way; those others 
add change, since they generate the universe, but these thinkers 
say the universe is unchangeable. Yet this much is germane to the 
present inquiry: Parmenides seems to fasten on that which is one 
in definition, Melissus on that which is one in matter, for which 
reason the former says that it is limited, the latter that it is 
unlimited; while Xenophanes, the first of these partisans of the 
One (for Parmenides is said to have been his pupil), gave no clear 
statement, nor does he seem to have grasped the nature of either 
of these causes, but with reference to the whole material universe 
he says the One is God. Now these thinkers, as we said, must be 
neglected for the purposes of the present inquiry-two of them 
entirely, as being a little too naive, viz. Xenophanes and Melissus; 
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but Parmenides seems in places to speak with more insight. For, 
claiming that, besides the existent, nothing non-existent exists, he 
thinks that of necessity one thing exists, viz. the existent and 
nothing else (on this we have spoken more clearly in our work on 
nature), but being forced to follow the observed facts, and 
supposing the existence of that which is one in definition, but 
more than one according to our sensations, he now posits two 
causes and two principles, calling them hot and cold, i.e. fire and 
earth; and of these he ranges the hot with the existent, and the 
other with the non-existent. 

From what has been said, then, and from the wise men who 
have now sat in council with us, we have got thus much-on the 
one hand from the earliest philosophers, who regard the first prin- 
ciple as corporeal (for water and fire and such things are bodies), 
and of whom some suppose that there is one corporeal principle, 
others that there are more than one, but both put these under the 
head of matter; and on the other hand from some who posit both 
this cause and besides this the source of movement, which we have 
got from some as single and from others as twofold. 

Down to the Italian school, then, and apart from it, philoso- 
phers have treated these subjects rather obscurely, except that, as 
we said, they have in fact used two kinds of cause, and one of 
these-the source of movement-some treat as one and others as two. 
But the Pythagoreans have said in the same way that there are two 
principles, but added this much, which is peculiar to them, that 
they thought that finitude and infinity were not attributes of 
certain other things, e.g. of fire or earth or anything else of this 
kind, but that infinity itself and unity itself were the substance of 
the things of which they are predicated. This is why number was 
the substance of all things. On this subject, then, they expressed 
themselves thus; and regarding the question of essence they began 
to make statements and definitions, but treated the matter too 
simply. For they both defined superficially and thought that the 
first subject of which a given definition was predicable was the 
substance of the thing defined, as if one supposed that ‘double’ 
and ‘2’ were the same, because 2 is the first thing of which 
‘double’ is predicable. But surely to be double and to be 2 are not 
the same; if they are, one thing will be many-a consequence which 
they actually drew. From the earlier philosophers, then, and from 
their successors we can learn thus much. 

6 

After the systems we have named came the philosophy of Plato, 
which in most respects followed these thinkers, but had 
peculiarities that distinguished it from the philosophy of the 
Italians. For, having in his youth first become familiar with 
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Cratylus and with the Heraclitean doctrines (that all sensible 
things are ever in a state of flux and there is no knowledge about 
them), these views he held even in later years. Socrates, however, 
was busying himself about ethical matters and neglecting the 
world of nature as a whole but seeking the universal in these 
ethical matters, and fixed thought for the first time on definitions; 
Plato accepted his teaching, but held that the problem applied not 
to sensible things but to entities of another kind-for this reason, 
that the common definition could not be a definition of any 
sensible thing, as they were always changing. Things of this other 
sort, then, he called Ideas, and sensible things, he said, were all 
named after these, and in virtue of a relation to these; for the 
many existed by participation in the Ideas that have the same 
name as they. Only the name ‘participation’ was new; for the 
Pythagoreans say that things exist by ‘imitation’ of numbers, and 
Plato says they exist by participation, changing the name. But 
what the participation or the imitation of the Forms could be they 
left an open question. 

Further, besides sensible things and Forms he says there are the 
objects of mathematics, which occupy an intermediate position, 
differing from sensible things in being eternal and unchangeable, 
from Forms in that there are many alike, while the Form itself is 
in each case unique. 

Since the Forms were the causes of all other things, he thought 
their elements were the elements of all things. As matter, the great 
and the small were principles; as essential reality, the One; for 
from the great and the small, by participation in the One, come 
the Numbers. 

But he agreed with the Pythagoreans in saying that the One is 
substance and not a predicate of something else; and in saying that 
the Numbers are the causes of the reality of other things he agreed 
with them; but positing a dyad and constructing the infinite out 
of great and small, instead of treating the infinite as one, is 
peculiar to him; and so is his view that the Numbers exist apart 
from sensible things, while they say that the things themselves are 
Numbers, and do not place the objects of mathematics between 
Forms and sensible things. His divergence from the Pythagoreans 
in making the One and the Numbers separate from things, and 
his introduction of the Forms, were due to his inquiries in the 
region of definitions (for the earlier thinkers had no tincture of 
dialectic), and his making the other entity besides the One a dyad 
was due to the belief that the numbers, except those which were 
prime, could be neatly produced out of the dyad as out of some 
plastic material. Yet what happens is the contrary; the theory is 
not a reasonable one. For they make many things out of the 
matter, and the form generates only once, but what we observe is 
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that one table is made from one matter, while the man who 
applies the form, though he is one, makes many tables. And the 
relation of the male to the female is similar; for the latter is 
impregnated by one copulation, but the male impregnates many 
females; yet these are analogues of those first principles. 

Plato, then, declared himself thus on the points in question; it 
is evident from what has been said that he has used only two 
causes, that of the essence and the material cause (for the Forms 
are the causes of the essence of all other things, and the One is the 
cause of the essence of the Forms); and it is evident what the 
underlying matter is, of which the Forms are predicated in the 
case of sensible things, and the One in the case of Forms, viz. that 
this is a dyad, the great and the small. Further, he has assigned the 
cause of good and that of evil to the elements, one to each of the 
two, as we say some of his predecessors sought to do, e.g. 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 

7 

Our review of those who have spoken about first principles and 
reality and of the way in which they have spoken, has been concise 
and summary; but yet we have learnt this much from them, that 
of those who speak about ‘principle’ and ‘cause’ no one has 
mentioned any principle except those which have been 
distinguished in our work on nature, but all evidently have some 
inkling of them, though only vaguely. For some speak of the first 
principle as matter, whether they suppose one or more first 
principles, and whether they suppose this to be a body or to be 
incorporeal; e.g. Plato spoke of the great and the small, the Italians 
of the infinite, Empedocles of fire, earth, water, and air, 
Anaxagoras of the infinity of things composed of similar parts. 
These, then, have all had a notion of this kind of cause, and so 
have all who speak of air or fire or water, or something denser 
than fire and rarer than air; for some have said the prime element 
is of this kind. 

These thinkers grasped this cause only; but certain others have 
mentioned the source of movement, e.g. those who make 
friendship and strife, or reason, or love, a principle. 

The essence, i.e. the substantial reality, no one has expressed 
distinctly. It is hinted at chiefly by those who believe in the 
Forms; for they do not suppose either that the Forms are the 
matter of sensible things, and the One the matter of the Forms, or 
that they are the source of movement (for they say these are causes 
rather of immobility and of being at rest), but they furnish the 
Forms as the essence of every other thing, and the One as the 
essence of the Forms. 
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That for whose sake actions and changes and movements take 
place, they assert to be a cause in a way, but not in this way, i.e. 
not in the way in which it is its nature to be a cause. For those 
who speak of reason or friendship class these causes as goods; they 
do not speak, however, as if anything that exists either existed or 
came into being for the sake of these, but as if movements started 
from these. In the same way those who say the One or the existent 
is the good, say that it is the cause of substance, but not that 
substance either is or comes to be for the sake of this. Therefore it 
turns out that in a sense they both say and do not say the good is a 
cause; for they do not call it a cause qua good but only 
incidentally. 

All these thinkers then, as they cannot pitch on another cause, 
seem to testify that we have determined rightly both how many 
and of what sort the causes are. Besides this it is plain that when 
the causes are being looked for, either all four must be sought thus 
or they must be sought in one of these four ways. Let us next 
discuss the possible difficulties with regard to the way in which 
each of these thinkers has spoken, and with regard to his situation 
relatively to the first principles. 

8 

Those, then, who say the universe is one and posit one kind of 
thing as matter, and as corporeal matter which has spatial 
magnitude, evidently go astray in many ways. For they posit the 
elements of bodies only, not of incorporeal things, though there 
are also incorporeal things. And in trying to state the causes of 
generation and destruction, and in giving a physical account of all 
things, they do away with the cause of movement. Further, they 
err in not positing the substance, i.e. the essence, as the cause of 
anything, and besides this in lightly calling any of the simple 
bodies except earth the first principle, without inquiring how they 
are produced out of one anothers-I mean fire, water, earth, and 
air. For some things are produced out of each other by 
combination, others by separation, and this makes the greatest 
difference to their priority and posteriority. For (1) in a way the 
property of being most elementary of all would seem to belong to 
the first thing from which they are produced by combination, and 
this property would belong to the most fine-grained and subtle of 
bodies. For this reason those who make fire the principle would be 
most in agreement with this argument. But each of the other 
thinkers agrees that the element of corporeal things is of this sort. 
At least none of those who named one element claimed that earth 
was the element, evidently because of the coarseness of its grain. 
(Of the other three elements each has found some judge on its 
side; for some maintain that fire, others that water, others that air 
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is the element. Yet why, after all, do they not name earth also, as 
most men do? For people say all things are earth Hesiod says earth 
was produced first of corporeal things; so primitive and popular 
has the opinion been.) According to this argument, then, no one 
would be right who either says the first principle is any of the 
elements other than fire, or supposes it to be denser than air but 
rarer than water. But (2) if that which is later in generation is prior 
in nature, and that which is concocted and compounded is later in 
generation, the contrary of what we have been saying must be 
true, -water must be prior to air, and earth to water. 

So much, then, for those who posit one cause such as we 
mentioned; but the same is true if one supposes more of these, as 
Empedocles says matter of things is four bodies. For he too is 
confronted by consequences some of which are the same as have 
been mentioned, while others are peculiar to him. For we see these 
bodies produced from one another, which implies that the same 
body does not always remain fire or earth (we have spoken about 
this in our works on nature); and regarding the cause of 
movement and the question whether we must posit one or two, he 
must be thought to have spoken neither correctly nor altogether 
plausibly. And in general, change of quality is necessarily done 
away with for those who speak thus, for on their view cold will not 
come from hot nor hot from cold. For if it did there would be 
something that accepted the contraries themselves, and there 
would be some one entity that became fire and water, which 
Empedocles denies. 

As regards Anaxagoras, if one were to suppose that he said 
there were two elements, the supposition would accord thoroughly 
with an argument which Anaxagoras himself did not state 
articulately, but which he must have accepted if any one had led 
him on to it. True, to say that in the beginning all things were 
mixed is absurd both on other grounds and because it follows that 
they must have existed before in an unmixed form, and because 
nature does not allow any chance thing to be mixed with any 
chance thing, and also because on this view modifications and 
accidents could be separated from substances (for the same things 
which are mixed can be separated); yet if one were to follow him 
up, piecing together what he means, he would perhaps be seen to 
be somewhat modern in his views. For when nothing was 
separated out, evidently nothing could be truly asserted of the 
substance that then existed. I mean, e.g. that it was neither white 
nor black, nor grey nor any other colour, but of necessity 
colourless; for if it had been coloured, it would have had one of 
these colours. And similarly, by this same argument, it was 
flavourless, nor had it any similar attribute; for it could not be 
either of any quality or of any size, nor could it be any definite 
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kind of thing. For if it were, one of the particular forms would 
have belonged to it, and this is impossible, since all were mixed 
together; for the particular form would necessarily have been 
already separated out, but he all were mixed except reason, and 
this alone was unmixed and pure. From this it follows, then, that 
he must say the principles are the One (for this is simple and 
unmixed) and the Other, which is of such a nature as we suppose 
the indefinite to be before it is defined and partakes of some form. 
Therefore, while expressing himself neither rightly nor clearly, he 
means something like what the later thinkers say and what is now 
more clearly seen to be the case. 

But these thinkers are, after all, at home only in arguments 
about generation and destruction and movement; for it is 
practically only of this sort of substance that they seek the 
principles and the causes. But those who extend their vision to all 
things that exist, and of existing things suppose some to be 
perceptible and others not perceptible, evidently study both 
classes, which is all the more reason why one should devote some 
time to seeing what is good in their views and what bad from the 
standpoint of the inquiry we have now before us. 

The ‘Pythagoreans’ treat of principles and elements stranger 
than those of the physical philosophers (the reason is that they got 
the principles from non-sensible things, for the objects of 
mathematics, except those of astronomy, are of the class of things 
without movement); yet their discussions and investigations are all 
about nature; for they generate the heavens, and with regard to 
their parts and attributes and functions they observe the 
phenomena, and use up the principles and the causes in explaining 
these, which implies that they agree with the others, the physical 
philosophers, that the real is just all that which is perceptible and 
contained by the so-called ‘heavens’. But the causes and the 
principles which they mention are, as we said, sufficient to act as 
steps even up to the higher realms of reality, and are more suited 
to these than to theories about nature. They do not tell us at all, 
however, how there can be movement if limit and unlimited and 
odd and even are the only things assumed, or how without 
movement and change there can be generation and destruction, or 
the bodies that move through the heavens can do what they do. 

Further, if one either granted them that spatial magnitude 
consists of these elements, or this were proved, still how would 
some bodies be light and others have weight? To judge from what 
they assume and maintain they are speaking no more of 
mathematical bodies than of perceptible; hence they have said 
nothing whatever about fire or earth or the other bodies of this 
sort, I suppose because they have nothing to say which applies 
peculiarly to perceptible things. 
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Further, how are we to combine the beliefs that the attributes 
of number, and number itself, are causes of what exists and 
happens in the heavens both from the beginning and now, and 
that there is no other number than this number out of which the 
world is composed? When in one particular region they place 
opinion and opportunity, and, a little above or below, injustice 
and decision or mixture, and allege, as proof, that each of these is 
a number, and that there happens to be already in this place a 
plurality of the extended bodies composed of numbers, because 
these attributes of number attach to the various places, -this being 
so, is this number, which we must suppose each of these abstrac- 
tions to be, the same number which is exhibited in the material 
universe, or is it another than this? Plato says it is different; yet 
even he thinks that both these bodies and their causes are 
numbers, but that the intelligible numbers are causes, while the 
others are sensible. 

9 

Let us leave the Pythagoreans for the present; for it is enough to 
have touched on them as much as we have done. But as for those 
who posit the Ideas as causes, firstly, in seeking to grasp the causes 
of the things around us, they introduced others equal in number 
to these, as if a man who wanted to count things thought he 
would not be able to do it while they were few, but tried to count 
them when he had added to their number. For the Forms are 
practically equal to-or not fewer than-the things, in trying to 
explain which these thinkers proceeded from them to the Forms. 
For to each thing there answers an entity which has the same 
name and exists apart from the substances, and so also in the case 
of all other groups there is a one over many, whether the many are 
in this world or are eternal. 

Further, of the ways in which we prove that the Forms exist, 
none is convincing; for from some no inference necessarily 
follows, and from some arise Forms even of things of which we 
think there are no Forms. For according to the arguments from 
the existence of the sciences there will be Forms of all things of 
which there are sciences and according to the ‘one over many’ 
argument there will be Forms even of negations, and according to 
the argument that there is an object for thought even when the 
thing has perished, there will be Forms of perishable things; for we 
have an image of these. Further, of the more accurate arguments, 
some lead to Ideas of relations, of which we say there is no 
independent class, and others introduce the ‘third man’. 

And in general the arguments for the Forms destroy the things 
for whose existence we are more zealous than for the existence of 
the Ideas; for it follows that not the dyad but number is first, i.e. 
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that the relative is prior to the absolute, -besides all the other 
points on which certain people by following out the opinions held 
about the Ideas have come into conflict with the principles of the 
theory. 

Further, according to the assumption on which our belief in 
the Ideas rests, there will be Forms not only of substances but also 
of many other things (for the concept is single not only in the case 
of substances but also in the other cases, and there are sciences not 
only of substance but also of other things, and a thousand other 
such difficulties confront them). But according to the necessities 
of the case and the opinions held about the Forms, if Forms can 
be shared in there must be Ideas of substances only. For they are 
not shared in incidentally, but a thing must share in its Form as in 
something not predicated of a subject (by ‘being shared in 
incidentally’ I mean that e.g. if a thing shares in ‘double itself, it 
shares also in ‘eternal’, but incidentally; for ‘eternal’ happens to be 
predicable of the ‘double’). Therefore the Forms will be substance; 
but the same terms indicate substance in this and in the ideal 
world (or what will be the meaning of saying that there is 
something apart from the particulars-the one over many?). And if 
the Ideas and the particulars that share in them have the same 
form, there will be something common to these; for why should 
‘2’ be one and the same in the perishable 2’s or in those which are 
many but eternal, and not the same in the ‘2’ itself as in the 
particular 2? But if they have not the same form, they must have 
only the name in common, and it is as if one were to call both 
Callias and a wooden image a ‘man’, without observing any 
community between them. 

Above all one might discuss the question what on earth the 
Forms contribute to sensible things, either to those that are eternal 
or to those that come into being and cease to be. For they cause 
neither movement nor any change in them. But again they help in 
no wise either towards the knowledge of the other things (for they 
are not even the substance of these, else they would have been in 
them), or towards their being, if they are not in the particulars 
which share in them; though if they were, they might be thought 
to be causes, as white causes whiteness in a white object by 
entering into its composition. But this argument, which first 
Anaxagoras and later Eudoxus and certain others used, is very 
easily upset; for it is not difficult to collect many insuperable 
objections to such a view. 

But, further, all other things cannot come from the Forms in 
any of the usual senses of ‘from’. And to say that they are patterns 
and the other things share in them is to use empty words and 
poetical metaphors. For what is it that works, looking to the Ideas? 
And anything can either be, or become, like another without 
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being copied from it, so that whether Socrates or not a man 
Socrates like might come to be; and evidently this might be so 
even if Socrates were eternal. And there will be several patterns of 
the same thing, and therefore several Forms; e.g. ‘animal’ and 
‘two-footed’ and also ‘man himself will be Forms of man. Again, 
the Forms are patterns not only sensible things, but of Forms 
themselves also; i.e. the genus, as genus of various species, will be 
so; therefore the same thing will be pattern and copy. 

Again, it would seem impossible that the substance and that of 
which it is the substance should exist apart; how, therefore, could 
the Ideas, being the substances of things, exist apart? In the 
Phaedo’ the case is stated in this way-that the Forms are causes 
both of being and of becoming; yet when the Forms exist, still the 
things that share in them do not come into being, unless there is 
something to originate movement; and many other things come 
into being (e.g. a house or a ring) of which we say there are no 
Forms. Clearly, therefore, even the other things can both be and 
come into being owing to such causes as produce the things just 
mentioned. 

Again, if the Forms are numbers, how can they be causes? Is it 
because existing things are other numbers, e.g. one number is 
man, another is Socrates, another Callias? Why then are the one 
set of numbers causes of the other set? It will not make any 
difference even if the former are eternal and the latter are not. But 
if it is because things in this sensible world (e.g. harmony) are 
ratios of numbers, evidently the things between which they are 
ratios are some one class of things. If, then, this — the matter — 
is some definite thing, evidently the numbers themselves too will 
be ratios of something to something else. E.g. if Callias is a 
numerical ratio between fire and earth and water and air, his Idea 
also will be a number of certain other underlying things; and man 
himself, whether it is a number in a sense or not, will still be a 
numerical ratio of certain things and not a number proper, nor 
will it be a of number merely because it is a numerical ratio. 

Again, from many numbers one number is produced, but how 
can one Form come from many Forms? And if the number comes 
not from the many numbers themselves but from the units in 
them, e.g. in 10,000, how is it with the units? If they are 
specifically alike, numerous absurdities will follow, and also if they 
are not alike (neither the units in one number being themselves 
like one another nor those in other numbers being all like to all); 
for in what will they differ, as they are without quality? This is not 
a plausible view, nor is it consistent with our thought on the 
matter. 

Further, they must set up a second kind of number (with 
which arithmetic deals), and all the objects which are called 
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‘intermediate’ by some thinkers; and how do these exist or from 
what principles do they proceed? Or why must they be 
intermediate between the things in this sensible world and the 
things-themselves? 

Further, the units in must each come from a prior but this is 
impossible. 

Further, why is a number, when taken all together, one? 

Again, besides what has been said, if the units are diverse the 
Platonists should have spoken like those who say there are four, or 
two, elements; for each of these thinkers gives the name of element 
not to that which is common, e.g. to body, but to fire and earth, 
whether there is something common to them, viz. body, or not. 
But in fact the Platonists speak as if the One were homogeneous 
like fire or water; and if this is so, the numbers will not be 
substances. Evidently, if there is a One itself and this is a first 
principle, ‘one’ is being used in more than one sense; for otherwise 
the theory is impossible. 

When we wish to reduce substances to their principles, we state 
that lines come from the short and long (i.e. from a kind of small 
and great), and the plane from the broad and narrow, and body 
from the deep and shallow. Yet how then can either the plane 
contain a line, or the solid a line or a plane? For the broad and 
narrow is a different class from the deep and shallow. Therefore, 
just as number is not present in these, because the many and few 
are different from these, evidently no other of the higher classes 
will be present in the lower. But again the broad is not a genus 
which includes the deep, for then the solid would have been a 
species of plane. Further, from what principle will the presence of 
the points in the line be derived? Plato even used to object to this 
class of things as being a geometrical fiction. Fie gave the name of 
principle of the line-and this he often posited-to the indivisible 
lines. Yet these must have a limit; therefore the argument from 
which the existence of the line follows proves also the existence of 
the point. 

In general, though philosophy seeks the cause of perceptible 
things, we have given this up (for we say nothing of the cause 
from which change takes its start), but while we fancy we are 
stating the substance of perceptible things, we assert the existence 
of a second class of substances, while our account of the way in 
which they are the substances of perceptible things is empty talk; 
for ‘sharing’, as we said before, means nothing. 

Nor have the Forms any connexion with what we see to be the 
cause in the case of the arts, that for whose sake both all mind and 
the whole of nature are operative, -with this cause which we assert 
to be one of the first principles; but mathematics has come to be 
identical with philosophy for modern thinkers, though they say 
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that it should be studied for the sake of other things. Further, one 
might suppose that the substance which according to them 
underlies as matter is too mathematical, and is a predicate and 
differentia of the substance, ie. of the matter, rather than matter 
itself; i.e. the great and the small are like the rare and the dense 
which the physical philosophers speak of, calling these the primary 
differentiae of the substratum; for these are a kind of excess and 
defect. And regarding movement, if the great and the small are to 
he movement, evidently the Forms will be moved; but if they are 
not to be movement, whence did movement come? The whole 
study of nature has been annihilated. 

And what is thought to be easy-to show that all things are one- 
is not done; for what is proved by the method of setting out 
instances is not that all things are one but that there is a One 
itself, -if we grant all the assumptions. And not even this follows, if 
we do not grant that the universal is a genus; and this in some 
cases it cannot be. 

Nor can it be explained either how the lines and planes and 
solids that come after the numbers exist or can exist, or what 
significance they have; for these can neither be Forms (for they are 
not numbers), nor the intermediates (for those are the objects of 
mathematics), nor the perishable things. This is evidently a 
distinct fourth class. 

In general, if we search for the elements of existing things 
without distinguishing the many senses in which things are said to 
exist, we cannot find them, especially if the search for the elements 
of which things are made is conducted in this manner. For it is 
surely impossible to discover what ‘acting’ or ‘being acted on’, or 
‘the straight’, is made of, but if elements can be discovered at all, it 
is only the elements of substances; therefore either to seek the 
elements of all existing things or to think one has them is 
incorrect. 

And how could we learn the elements of all things? Evidently 
we cannot start by knowing anything before. For as he who is 
learning geometry, though he may know other things before, 
knows none of the things with which the science deals and about 
which he is to learn, so is it in all other cases. Therefore if there is 
a science of all things, such as some assert to exist, he who is 
learning this will know nothing before. Yet all learning is by 
means of premisses which are (either all or some of them) known 
before, -whether the learning be by demonstration or by 
definitions; for the elements of the definition must be known 
before and be familiar; and learning by induction proceeds 
similarly. But again, if the science were actually innate, it were 
strange that we are unaware of our possession of the greatest of 
sciences. 
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Again, how is one to come to know what all things are made 
of, and how is this to be made evident? This also affords a 
difficulty; for there might be a conflict of opinion, as there is 
about certain syllables; some say za is made out of s and d and a, 
while others say it is a distinct sound and none of those that are 
familiar. 

Further, how could we know the objects of sense without 
having the sense in question? Yet we ought to, if the elements of 
which all things consist, as complex sounds consist of the elements 
proper to sound, are the same. 

10 

It is evident, then, even from what we have said before, that all 
men seem to seek the causes named in the Physics, and that we 
cannot name any beyond these; but they seek these vaguely; and 
though in a sense they have all been described before, in a sense 
they have not been described at all. For the earliest philosophy is, 
on all subjects, like one who lisps, since it is young and in its 
beginnings. For even Empedocles says bone exists by virtue of the 
ratio in it. Now this is the essence and the substance of the thing. 
But it is similarly necessary that flesh and each of the other tissues 
should be the ratio of its elements, or that not one of them should; 
for it is on account of this that both flesh and bone and everything 
else will exist, and not on account of the matter, which he names, - 
fire and earth and water and air. But while he would necessarily 
have agreed if another had said this, he has not said it clearly. 

On these questions our views have been expressed before; but 
let us return to enumerate the difficulties that might be raised on 
these same points; for perhaps we may get from them some help 
towards our later difficulties. 
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02 Book Alpha Elatton 

2 nd book (alpha 993 a 30 - 995 a 20 inquiry into the truth 

elatton) (Barnes: pp. in 3 chapters 

3380-3386) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book alpha elatton (2): 

Aristotle talks about inquiring into the truth. Philosophy is the “knowledge of the truth”, self-evidence of a 
First Principle, no infinite regression of causes (a Palamite cautionary: or if so, not in our world of knowables, 
which may be gigantic but is finite), final cause, exists for its own sake, “nothing infinite can exist” (same 
Palamite cautionary), effects of lectures on hearers, distinction of “knowledge” from “the way of attaining 
knowledge”. The method of mathematics is “not that of natural science”! (Some additional sentences with 
single-standing content were not summarized in this abstract.) 

Alpha elatton, an aphoristic colloquy , holds pithy points for contemplation, and condenses a swath of the 
argument of the entire Metaphysics in a nutshell. I would call this Aristotle’s own sneak telegram preview of 
his Metaphysics, which is fitting after book alpha. If that is correct, that would tend to show that the 
Metaphysics (reportedly, coming down in form of many notes) was composed according to a plan - for a set of 
school lectures on First Principles, presumably, and likely with the expectation that the students would take 
notes carefully. A set of multiple notes of the famous teacher’s words, incidentally, would have boosted the 
statistical chance of their unclear earliest transmission. Similarly, Plato dictated his dialogues. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book a 


i 

The investigation of the truth is in one way hard, in another easy. 
An indication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to 
attain the truth adequately, while, on the other hand, we do not 
collectively fail, but every one says something true about the 
nature of things, and while individually we contribute little or 
nothing to the truth, by the union of all a considerable amount is 
amassed. Therefore, since the truth seems to be like the proverbial 
door, which no one can fail to hit, in this respect it must be easy, 
but the fact that we can have a whole truth and not the particular 
part we aim at shows the difficulty of it. 

Perhaps, too, as difficulties are of two kinds, the cause of the 
present difficulty is not in the facts but in us. For as the eyes of 
bats are to the blaze of day, so is the reason in our soul to the 
things which are by nature most evident of all. 

It is just that we should be grateful, not only to those with 
whose views we may agree, but also to those who have expressed 
more superficial views; for these also contributed something, by 
developing before us the powers of thought. It is true that if there 
had been no Timotheus we should have been without much of 
our lyric poetry; but if there had been no Phrynis there would 
have been no Timotheus. The same holds good of those who have 
expressed views about the truth; for from some thinkers we have 
inherited certain opinions, while the others have been responsible 
for the appearance of the former. 

It is right also that philosophy should be called knowledge of 
the truth. For the end of theoretical knowledge is truth, while that 
of practical knowledge is action (for even if they consider how 
things are, practical men do not study the eternal, but what is 
relative and in the present). Now we do not know a truth without 
its cause; and a thing has a quality in a higher degree than other 
things if in virtue of it the similar quality belongs to the other 
things as well (e.g. fire is the hottest of things; for it is the cause of 
the heat of all other things); so that that causes derivative truths to 
be true is most true. Hence the principles of eternal things must 
be always most true (for they are not merely sometimes true, nor is 
there any cause of their being, but they themselves are the cause of 
the being of other things), so that as each thing is in respect of 
being, so is it in respect of truth. 
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2 

But evidently there is a first principle, and the causes of things are 
neither an infinite series nor infinitely various in kind. For neither 
can one thing proceed from another, as from matter, ad infinitum 
(e.g. flesh from earth, earth from air, air from fire, and so on 
without stopping), nor can the sources of movement form an 
endless series (man for instance being acted on by air, air by the 
sun, the sun by Strife, and so on without limit). Similarly the final 
causes cannot go on ad infinitum, -walking being for the sake of 
health, this for the sake of happiness, happiness for the sake of 
something else, and so one thing always for the sake of another. 
And the case of the essence is similar. For in the case of 
intermediates, which have a last term and a term prior to them, 
the prior must be the cause of the later terms. For if we had to say 
which of the three is the cause, we should say the first; surely not 
the last, for the final term is the cause of none; nor even the 
intermediate, for it is the cause only of one. (It makes no 
difference whether there is one intermediate or more, nor whether 
they are infinite or finite in number.) But of series which are 
infinite in this way, and of the infinite in general, all the parts 
down to that now present are alike intermediates; so that if there is 
no first there is no cause at all. 

Nor can there be an infinite process downwards, with a 
beginning in the upward direction, so that water should proceed 
from fire, earth from water, and so always some other kind should 
be produced. For one thing comes from another in two ways-not 
in the sense in which ‘from’ means ‘after’ (as we say ‘from the 
Isthmian games come the Olympian’), but either (i) as the man 
comes from the boy, by the boy’s changing, or (ii) as air comes 
from water. By ‘as the man comes from the boy’ we mean ‘as that 
which has come to be from that which is coming to be’ or ‘as that 
which is finished from that which is being achieved’ (for as 
becoming is between being and not being, so that which is 
becoming is always between that which is and that which is not; 
for the learner is a man of science in the making, and this is what 
is meant when we say that from a learner a man of science is being 
made); on the other hand, coming from another thing as water 
comes from air implies the destruction of the other thing. This is 
why changes of the former kind are not reversible, and the boy 
does not come from the man (for it is not that which comes to be 
something that comes to be as a result of coming to be, but that 
which exists after the coming to be; for it is thus that the day, too, 
comes from the morning-in the sense that it comes after the 
morning; which is the reason why the morning cannot come from 
the day); but changes of the other kind are reversible. But in both 
cases it is impossible that the number of terms should be infinite. 
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For terms of the former kind, being intermediates, must have an 
end, and terms of the latter kind change back into one another, 
for the destruction of either is the generation of the other. 

At the same time it is impossible that the first cause, being 
eternal, should be destroyed; for since the process of becoming is 
not infinite in the upward direction, that which is the first thing 
by whose destruction something came to be must be non-eternal. 

Further, the final cause is an end, and that sort of end which is 
not for the sake of something else, but for whose sake everything 
else is; so that if there is to be a last term of this sort, the process 
will not be infinite; but if there is no such term, there will be no 
final cause, but those who maintain the infinite series eliminate 
the Good without knowing it (yet no one would try to do 
anything if he were not going to come to a limit); nor would there 
be reason in the world; the reasonable man, at least, always acts for 
a purpose, and this is a limit; for the end is a limit. 

But the essence, also, cannot be reduced to another definition 
which is fuller in expression. For the original definition is always 
more of a definition, and not the later one; and in a series in 
which the first term has not the required character, the next has 
not it either. Further, those who speak thus destroy science; for it 
is not possible to have this till one comes to the unanalysable 
terms. And knowledge becomes impossible; for how can one 
apprehend things that are infinite in this way? For this is not like 
the case of the line, to whose divisibility there is no stop, but 
which we cannot think if we do not make a stop (for which reason 
one who is tracing the infinitely divisible line cannot be counting 
the possibilities of section), but the whole line also must be 
apprehended by something in us that does not move from part to 
part. -Again, nothing infinite can exist; and if it could, at least the 
notion of infinity is not infinite. 

But if the kinds of causes had been infinite in number, then 
also knowledge would have been impossible; for we think we 
know, only when we have ascertained the causes, that but that 
which is infinite by addition cannot be gone through in a finite 
time. 

3 

The effect which lectures produce on a hearer depends on his 
habits; for we demand the language we are accustomed to, and 
that which is different from this seems not in keeping but 
somewhat unintelligible and foreign because of its unwontedness. 
For it is the customary that is intelligible. The force of habit is 
shown by the laws, in which the legendary and childish elements 
prevail over our knowledge about them, owing to habit. Thus 
some people do not listen to a speaker unless he speaks 
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mathematically, others unless he gives instances, while others 
expect him to cite a poet as witness. And some want to have 
everything done accurately, while others are annoyed by accuracy, 
either because they cannot follow the connexion of thought or 
because they regard it as pettifoggery. For accuracy has something 
of this character, so that as in trade so in argument some people 
think it mean. Hence one must be already trained to know how to 
take each sort of argument, since it is absurd to seek at the same 
time knowledge and the way of attaining knowledge; and it is not 
easy to get even one of the two. 

The minute accuracy of mathematics is not to be demanded in 
all cases, but only in the case of things which have no matter. 
Hence method is not that of natural science; for presumably the 
whole of nature has matter. Hence we must inquire first what 
nature is: for thus we shall also see what natural science treats of 
(and whether it belongs to one science or to more to investigate 
the causes and the principles of things). 
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03 Book Beta 


3 rd book (beta) 995 a 24 - 1003 a 16 book of 15 aporias (dead ends of thinking) 

(Barnes: pp. organized by the 15 aporias 

3386-3410) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book beta (3): 

This goes from telegram preview (in alpha elatton) to Zen style meditation material, offering a bit more of key 
content. The lesson to learn is the inconsistency and insufficiency of the conceptual grid, of intellect only, and 
of the fact that some problems cannot be solved. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book B 


i 

We must, with a view to the science which we are seeking, first 
recount the subjects that should be first discussed. These include 
both the other opinions that some have held on the first 
principles, and any point besides these that happens to have been 
overlooked. For those who wish to get clear of difficulties it is 
advantageous to discuss the difficulties well; for the subsequent 
free play of thought implies the solution of the previous 
difficulties, and it is not possible to untie a knot of which one does 
not know. But the difficulty of our thinking points to a ‘knot’ in 
the object; for in so far as our thought is in difficulties, it is in like 
case with those who are bound; for in either case it is impossible to 
go forward. Hence one should have surveyed all the difficulties 
beforehand, both for the purposes we have stated and because 
people who inquire without first stating the difficulties are like 
those who do not know where they have to go; besides, a man 
does not otherwise know even whether he has at any given time 
found what he is looking for or not; for the end is not clear to 
such a man, while to him who has first discussed the difficulties it 
is clear. Further, he who has heard all the contending arguments, 
as if they were the parties to a case, must be in a better position for 
judging. 

The first problem concerns the subject which we discussed in 
our prefatory remarks. It is this-(l) whether the investigation of 
the causes belongs to one or to more sciences, and (2) whether 
such a science should survey only the first principles of substance 
[see p. 40 at 3; sc], or a l so p r i nc ipl es on which all men base their 
proofs, e.g. whether it is possible at the same time to assert and 
deny one and the same thing or not, and all other such questions; 
and (3) if the science in question deals with substance, whether 
one science deals with all substances, or more than one, and if 
more, whether all are akin, or some of them must be called forms 
of Wisdom and the others something else. And (4) this itself is 
also one of the things that must be discussed-whether sensible 
substances alone should be said to exist or others also besides 
them, and whether these others are of one kind or there are several 
classes of substances, as is supposed by those who believe both in 
Forms and in mathematical objects intermediate between these 
and sensible things. Into these questions, then, as we say, we must 
inquire, and also (3) whether our investigation is concerned only 
with substances or also with the essential attributes of substances. 
Further, with regard to the same and other and like and unlike 
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and contrariety, and with regard to prior and posterior and all 
other such terms about which the dialecticians try to inquire, 
starting their investigation from probable premises only, -whose 
business is it to inquire into all these? Further, we must discuss the 
essential attributes of these themselves; and we must ask not only 
what each of these is, but also whether one thing always has one 
contrary. Again (6), are the principles and elements of things the 
genera, or the parts present in each thing, into which it is divided; 
and (7) if they are the genera, are they the genera that are 
predicated proximately of the individuals, or the highest genera, 
e.g. is animal or man the first principle and the more independent 
of the individual instance? And (8) we must inquire and discuss 
especially whether there is, besides the matter, any thing that is a 
cause in itself or not, and whether this can exist apart or not, and 
whether it is one or more in number, and whether there is 
something apart from the concrete thing (by the concrete thing I 
mean the matter with something already predicated of it), or there 
is nothing apart, or there is something in some cases though not in 
others, and what sort of cases these are. Again (9) we ask whether 
the principles are limited in number or in kind, both those in the 
definitions and those in the substratum; and (10) whether the 
principles of perishable and of imperishable things are the same or 
different; and whether they are all imperishable or those of 
perishable things are perishable. Further (11) there is the question 
which is hardest of all and most perplexing, whether unity and 
being, as the Pythagoreans and Plato said, are not attributes of 
something else but the substance of existing things, or this is not 
the case, but the substratum is something else, -as Empedocles says, 
love; as some one else says, fire; while another says water or air. 
Again (12) we ask whether the principles are universal or like 
individual things, and (13) whether they exist potentially or 
actually, and further, whether they are potential or actual in any 
other sense than in reference to movement; for these questions 
also would present much difficulty. Further (14), are numbers and 
lines and figures and points a kind of substance or not, and if they 
are substances are they separate from sensible things or present in 
them? With regard to all these matters not only is it hard to get 
possession of the truth, but it is not easy even to think out the 
difficulties well. 

2 

(1) First then with regard to what we mentioned first, does it 
belong to one or to more sciences to investigate all the kinds of 
causes? How could it belong to one science to recognize the 
principles if these are not contrary? 
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Further, there are many things to which not all the principles 
pertain. For how can a principle of change or the nature of the 
good exist for unchangeable things, since everything that in itself 
and by its own nature is good is an end, and a cause in the sense 
that for its sake the other things both come to be and are, and 
since an end or purpose is the end of some action, and all actions 
imply change? So in the case of unchangeable things this principle 
could not exist, nor could there be a good itself. This is why in 
mathematics nothing is proved by means of this kind of cause, nor 
is there any demonstration of this kind-’because it is better, or 
worse’; indeed no one even mentions anything of the kind. And so 
for this reason some of the Sophists, e.g. Aristippus, used to 
ridicule mathematics; for in the arts (he maintained), even in the 
industrial arts, e.g. in carpentry and cobbling, the reason always 
given is ‘because it is better, or worse,’ but the mathematical 
sciences take no account of goods and evils. 

But if there are several sciences of the causes, and a different 
science for each different principle, which of these sciences should 
be said to be that which we seek, or which of the people who 
possess them has the most scientific knowledge of the object in 
question? The same thing may have all the kinds of causes, e.g. the 
moving cause of a house is the art or the builder, the final cause is 
the function it fulfils, the matter is earth and stones, and the form 
is the definition. To judge from our previous discussion of the 
question which of the sciences should be called Wisdom, there is 
reason for applying the name to each of them. For inasmuch as it 
is most architectonic and authoritative and the other sciences, like 
slavewomen, may not even contradict it, the science of the end 
and of the good is of the nature of Wisdom (for the other things 
are for the sake of the end). But inasmuch as it was described’ as 
dealing with the first causes and that which is in the highest sense 
object of knowledge, the science of substance must be of the 
nature of Wisdom. For since men may know the same thing in 
many ways, we say that he who recognizes what a thing is by its 
being so and so knows more fully than he who recognizes it by its 
not being so and so, and in the former class itself one knows more 
fully than another, and he knows most fully who knows what a 
thing is, not he who knows its quantity or quality or what it can 
by nature do or have done to it. And further in all cases also we 
think that the knowledge of each even of the things of which 
demonstration is possible is present only when we know what the 
thing is, e.g. what squaring a rectangle is, viz. that it is the finding 
of a mean; and similarly in all other cases. And we know about 
becomings and actions and about every change when we know the 
source of the movement; and this is other than and opposed to the 
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end. Therefore it would seem to belong to different sciences to 
investigate these causes severally. 

But (2), taking the starting-points of demonstration as well as 
the causes, it is a disputable question whether they are the object 
of one science or of more (by the starting-points of demonstration 
I mean the common beliefs, on which all men base their proofs); 
e.g. that everything must be either affirmed or denied, and that a 
thing cannot at the same time be and not be, and all other such 
premisses:-the question is whether the same science deals with 
them as with substance, or a different science, and if it is not one 
science, which of the two must be identified with that which we 
now seek.-It is not reasonable that these topics should be the 
object of one science; for why should it be peculiarly appropriate 
to geometry or to any other science to understand these matters? If 
then it belongs to every science alike, and cannot belong to all, it is 
not peculiar to the science which investigates substances, any more 
than to any other science, to know about these topics. -And, at the 
same time, in what way can there be a science of the first 
principles? For we are aware even now what each of them in fact is 
(at least even other sciences use them as familiar); but if there is a 
demonstrative science which deals with them, there will have to be 
an underlying kind, and some of them must be demonstrable 
attributes and others must be axioms (for it is impossible that 
there should be demonstration about all of them); for the 
demonstration must start from certain premisses and be about a 
certain subject and prove certain attributes. Therefore it follows 
that all attributes that are proved must belong to a single class; for 
all demonstrative sciences use the axioms. 

But if the science of substance and the science which deals with 
the axioms are different, which of them is by nature more 
authoritative and prior? The axioms are most universal and are 
principles of all things. And if it is not the business of the 
philosopher, to whom else will it belong to inquire what is true 
and what is untrue about them? 

(3) In general, do all substances fall under one science or under 
more than one? If the latter, to what sort of substance is the 
present science to be assigned?-On the other hand, it is not 
reasonable that one science should deal with all. For then there 
would be one demonstrative science dealing with all attributes. 
For ever demonstrative science investigates with regard to some 
subject its essential attributes, starting from the common beliefs. 
Therefore to investigate the essential attributes of one class of 
things, starting from one set of beliefs, is the business of one 
science. For the subject belongs to one science, and the premisses 
belong to one, whether to the same or to another; so that the 
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attributes do so too, whether they are investigated by these 
sciences or by one compounded out of them. 

(5) Further, does our investigation deal with substances alone 
or also with their attributes? I mean for instance, if the solid is a 
substance and so are lines and planes, is it the business of the same 
science to know these and to know the attributes of each of these 
classes (the attributes about which the mathematical sciences offer 
proofs), or of a different science? If of the same, the science of 
substance also must be a demonstrative science, but it is thought 
that there is no demonstration of the essence of things. And if of 
another, what will be the science that investigates the attributes of 
substance? This is a very difficult question. 

(4) Further, must we say that sensible substances alone exist, or 
that there are others besides these? And are substances of one kind 
or are there in fact several kinds of substances, as those say who 
assert the existence both of the Forms and of the intermediates, 
with which they say the mathematical sciences deal?-The sense in 
which we say the Forms are both causes and self-dependent 
substances has been explained in our first remarks about them; 
while the theory presents difficulties in many ways, the most 
paradoxical thing of all is the statement that there are certain 
things besides those in the material universe, and that these are the 
same as sensible things except that they are eternal while the latter 
are perishable. For they say there is a man-himself and a horse- 
itself and health-itself, with no further qualification, -a procedure 
like that of the people who said there are gods, but in human 
form. For they were positing nothing but eternal men, nor are the 
Platonists making the Forms anything other than eternal sensible 
things. 

Further, if we are to posit besides the Forms and the sensibles 
the intermediates between them, we shall have many difficulties. 
For clearly on the same principle there will be lines besides the 
lines-themselves and the sensible lines, and so with each of the 
other classes of things; so that since astronomy is one of these 
mathematical sciences there will also be a heaven besides the 
sensible heaven, and a sun and a moon (and so with the other 
heavenly bodies) besides the sensible. Yet how are we to believe in 
these things? It is not reasonable even to suppose such a body 
immovable, but to suppose it moving is quite impossible. -And 
similarly with the things of which optics and mathematical 
harmonics treat; for these also cannot exist apart from the sensible 
things, for the same reasons. For if there are sensible things and 
sensations intermediate between Form and individual, evidently 
there will also be animals intermediate between animals- 
themselves and the perishable animals. -We might also raise the 
question, with reference to which kind of existing things we must 
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look for these sciences of intermediates. If geometry is to differ 
from mensuration only in this, that the latter deals with things 
that we perceive, and the former with things that are not 
perceptible, evidently there will also be a science other than 
medicine, intermediate between medical-science-itself and this 
individual medical science, and so with each of the other sciences. 
Yet how is this possible? There would have to be also healthy 
things besides the perceptible healthy things and the healthy-itself. 
— And at the same time not even this is true, that mensuration 
deals with perceptible and perishable magnitudes; for then it 
would have perished when they perished. 

But on the other hand astronomy cannot be dealing with 
perceptible magnitudes nor with this heaven above us. For neither 
are perceptible lines such lines as the geometer speaks of (for no 
perceptible thing is straight or round in the way in which he 
defines ‘straight’ and ‘round’; for a hoop touches a straight edge 
not at a point, but as Protagoras used to say it did, in his 
refutation of the geometers), nor are the movements and spiral 
orbits in the heavens like those of which astronomy treats, nor 
have geometrical points the same nature as the actual stars. -Now 
there are some who say that these so-called intermediates between 
the Forms and the perceptible things exist, not apart from the 
perceptible things, however, but in these; the impossible results of 
this view would take too long to enumerate, but it is enough to 
consider even such points as the following:-It is not reasonable 
that this should be so only in the case of these intermediates, but 
clearly the Forms also might be in the perceptible things; for both 
statements are parts of the same theory. Further, it follows from 
this theory that there are two solids in the same place, and that the 
intermediates are not immovable, since they are in the moving 
perceptible things. And in general to what purpose would one 
suppose them to exist indeed, but to exist in perceptible things? 
For the same paradoxical results will follow which we have already 
mentioned; there will be a heaven besides the heaven, only it will 
be not apart but in the same place; which is still more impossible. 

3 

(6) Apart from the great difficulty of stating the case truly with 
regard to these matters, it is very hard to say, with regard to the 
first principles, whether it is the genera that should be taken as 
elements and principles, or rather the primary constituents of a 
thing; e.g. it is the primary parts of which articulate sounds consist 
that are thought to be elements and principles of articulate sound, 
not the common genus-articulate sound; and we give the name of 
‘elements’ to those geometrical propositions, the proofs of which 
are implied in the proofs of the others, either of all or of most. 
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Further, both those who say there are several elements of corporeal 
things and those who say there is one, say the parts of which 
bodies are compounded and consist are principles; e.g. 
Empedocles says fire and water and the rest are the constituent 
elements of things, but does not describe these as genera of 
existing things. Besides this, if we want to examine the nature of 
anything else, we examine the parts of which, e.g. a bed consists 
and how they are put together, and then we know its nature. 

To judge from these arguments, then, the principles of things 
would not be the genera; but if we know each thing by its 
definition, and the genera are the principles or starting-points of 
definitions, the genera must also be the principles of definable 
things. And if to get the knowledge of the species according to 
which things are named is to get the knowledge of things, the 
genera are at least starting-points of the species. And some also of 
those who say unity or being, or the great and the small, are 
elements of things, seem to treat them as genera. 

But, again, it is not possible to describe the principles in both 
ways. For the formula of the essence is one; but definition by 
genera will be different from that which states the constituent 
parts of a thing. 

(7) Besides this, even if the genera are in the highest degree 
principles, should one regard the first of the genera as principles, 
or those which are predicated directly of the individuals? This also 
admits of dispute. For if the universal are always more of the 
nature of principles, evidently the uppermost of the genera are the 
principles; for these are predicated of all things. There will, then, 
be as many principles of things as there are primary genera, so that 
both being and unity will be principles and substances; for these 
are most of all predicated of all existing things. But it is not 
possible that either unity or being should be a single genus of 
things; for the differentiae of any genus must each of them both 
have being and be one, but it is not possible for the genus taken 
apart from its species (any more than for the species of the genus) 
to be predicated of its proper differentiae; so that if unity or being 
is a genus, no differentia will either have being or be one. But if 
unity and being are not genera, neither will they be principles, if 
the genera are the principles. Again, the intermediate kinds, in 
whose nature the differentiae are included, will on this theory be 
genera, down to the indivisible species; but as it is, some are 
thought to be genera and others are not thought to be so. Besides 
this, the differentiae are principles even more than the genera; and 
if these also are principles, there comes to be practically an infinite 
number of principles, especially if we suppose the highest genus to 
be a principle.-But again, if unity is more of the nature of a 
principle, and the indivisible is one, and everything indivisible is 
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so either in quantity or in species, and that which is so in species is 
the prior, and genera are divisible into species for man is not the 
genus of individual men), that which is predicated directly of the 
individuals will have more unity. -Further, in the case of things in 
which the distinction of prior and posterior is present, that which 
is predicable of these things cannot be something apart from them 
(e.g. if two is the first of numbers, there will not be a Number 
apart from the kinds of numbers; and similarly there will not be a 
Figure apart from the kinds of figures; and if the genera of these 
things do not exist apart from the species, the genera of other 
things will scarcely do so; for genera of these things are thought to 
exist if any do). But among the individuals one is not prior and 
another posterior. Further, where one thing is better and another 
worse, the better is always prior; so that of these also no genus can 
exist. From these considerations, then, the species predicated of 
individuals seem to be principles rather than the genera. But 
again, it is not easy to say in what sense these are to be taken as 
principles. For the principle or cause must exist alongside of the 
things of which it is the principle, and must be capable of existing 
in separation from them; but for what reason should we suppose 
any such thing to exist alongside of the individual, except that it is 
predicated universally and of all? But if this is the reason, the 
things that are more universal must be supposed to be more of the 
nature of principles; so that the highest genera would be the 
principles. 

4 

(8) There is a difficulty connected with these, the hardest of all 
and the most necessary to examine, and of this the discussion now 
awaits us. If, on the one hand, there is nothing apart from indivi- 
dual things, and the individuals are infinite in number, how then 
is it possible to get knowledge of the infinite individuals? For all 
things that we come to know, we come to know in so far as they 
have some unity and identity, and in so far as some attribute 
belongs to them universally. 

But if this is necessary, and there must be something apart 
from the individuals, it will be necessary that the genera exist apart 
from the individuals, either the lowest or the highest genera; but 
we found by discussion just now that this is impossible. 

Further, if we admit in the fullest sense that something exists 
apart from the concrete thing, whenever something is predicated 
of the matter, must there, if there is something apart, be 
something apart from each set of individuals, or from some and 
not from others, or from none? (A) If there is nothing apart from 
individuals, there will be no object of thought, but all things will 
be objects of sense, and there will not be knowledge of anything, 
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unless we say that sensation is knowledge. Further, nothing will be 
eternal or unmovable; for all perceptible things perish and are in 
movement. But if there is nothing eternal, neither can there be a 
process of coming to be; for there must be something that comes 
to be, i.e. from which something comes to be, and the ultimate 
term in this series cannot have come to be, since the series has a 
limit and since nothing can come to be out of that which is not. 
Further, if generation and movement exist there must also be a 
limit; for no movement is infinite, but every movement has an 
end, and that which is incapable of completing its coming to be 
cannot be in process of coming to be; and that which has 
completed its coming to be must he as soon as it has come to be. 
Further, since the matter exists, because it is ungenerated, it is a 
fortiori reasonable that the substance or essence, that which the 
matter is at any time coming to be, should exist; for if neither 
essence nor matter is to be, nothing will be at all, and since this is 
impossible there must be something besides the concrete thing, 
viz. the shape or form. 

But again (B) if we are to suppose this, it is hard to say in 
which cases we are to suppose it and in which not. For evidently it 
is not possible to suppose it in all cases; we could not suppose that 
there is a house besides the particular houses. -Besides this, will the 
substance of all the individuals, e.g. of all men, be one? This is 
paradoxical, for all the things whose substance is one are one. But 
are the substances many and different? This also is unreasonable. - 
At the same time, how does the matter become each of the 
individuals, and how is the concrete thing these two elements? 

(9) Again, one might ask the following question also about the 
first principles. If they are one in kind only, nothing will be 
numerically one, not even unity-itself and being-itself; and how 
will knowing exist, if there is not to be something common to a 
whole set of individuals? 

But if there is a common element which is numerically one, 
and each of the principles is one, and the principles are not as in 
the case of perceptible things different for different things (e.g. 
since this particular syllable is the same in kind whenever it occurs, 
the elements it are also the same in kind; only in kind, for these 
also, like the syllable, are numerically different in different 
contexts), -if it is not like this but the principles of things are 
numerically one, there will be nothing else besides the elements 
(for there is no difference of meaning between ‘numerically one’ 
and ‘individual’; for this is just what we mean by the individual- 
the numerically one, and by the universal we mean that which is 
predicable of the individuals). Therefore it will be just as if the 
elements of articulate sound were limited in number; all the 
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language in the world would be confined to the ABC, since there 
could not be two or more letters of the same kind. 

(10) One difficulty which is as great as any has been neglected 
both by modern philosophers and by their predecessors-whether 
the principles of perishable and those of imperishable things are 
the same or different. If they are the same, how are some things 
perishable and others imperishable, and for what reason? The 
school of Hesiod and all the theologians thought only of what was 
plausible to themselves, and had no regard to us. For, asserting the 
first principles to be gods and born of gods, they say that the 
beings which did not taste of nectar and ambrosia became mortal; 
and clearly they are using words which are familiar to themselves, 
yet what they have said about the very application of these causes 
is above our comprehension. For if the gods taste of nectar and 
ambrosia for their pleasure, these are in no wise the causes of their 
existence; and if they taste them to maintain their existence, how 
can gods who need food be eternal?-But into the subtleties of the 
mythologists it is not worth our while to inquire seriously; those, 
however, who use the language of proof we must cross-examine 
and ask why, after all, things which consist of the same elements 
are, some of them, eternal in nature, while others perish. Since 
these philosophers mention no cause, and it is unreasonable that 
things should be as they say, evidently the principles or causes of 
things cannot be the same. Even the man whom one might 
suppose to speak most consistently-Empedocles, even he has made 
the same mistake; for he maintains that strife is a principle that 
causes destruction, but even strife would seem no less to produce 
everything, except the One; for all things excepting God proceed 
from strife. At least he says: — 

From which all that was and is and will be hereafter- 
Trees, and men and women, took their growth, 

And beasts and birds and water-nourished fish, 

And long-aged gods. 

The implication is evident even apart from these words; for if 
strife had not been present in things, all things would have been 
one, according to him; for when they have come together, ‘then 
strife stood outermost.’ Hence it also follows on his theory that 
God most blessed is less wise than all others; for he does not know 
all the elements; for he has in him no strife, and knowledge is of 
the like by the like. ‘For by earth,’ he says, 
we see earth, by water water, 

By ether godlike ether, by fire wasting fire, 

Love by love, and strife by gloomy strife. 
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But-and this is the point we started from this at least is evident, 
that on his theory it follows that strife is as much the cause of 
existence as of destruction. And similarly love is not specially the 
cause of existence; for in collecting things into the One it destroys 
all other things. And at the same time Empedocles mentions no 
cause of the change itself, except that things are so by nature. 

But when strife at last waxed great in the limbs of the Sphere, 

And sprang to assert its rights as the time was fulfilled 
Which is fixed for them in turn by a mighty oath. 

This implies that change was necessary; but he shows no cause 
of the necessity. But yet so far at least he alone speaks consistently; 
for he does not make some things perishable and others imperi- 
shable, but makes all perishable except the elements. The difficulty 
we are speaking of now is, why some things are perishable and 
others are not, if they consist of the same principles. 

Let this suffice as proof of the fact that the principles cannot be 
the same. But if there are different principles, one difficulty is 
whether these also will be imperishable or perishable. For if they 
are perishable, evidently these also must consist of certain elements 
(for all things that perish, perish by being resolved into the 
elements of which they consist); so that it follows that prior to the 
principles there are other principles. But this is impossible, 
whether the process has a limit or proceeds to infinity. Further, 
how will perishable things exist, if their principles are to be 
annulled? But if the principles are imperishable, why will things 
composed of some imperishable principles be perishable, while 
those composed of the others are imperishable? This is not 
probable, but is either impossible or needs much proof. Further, 
no one has even tried to maintain different principles; they 
maintain the same principles for all things. But they swallow the 
difficulty we stated first as if they took it to be something trifling. 

(11) The inquiry that is both the hardest of all and the most 
necessary for knowledge of the truth is whether being and unity 
are the substances of things, and whether each of them, without 
being anything else, is being or unity respectively, or we must 
inquire what being and unity are, with the implication that they 
have some other underlying nature. For some people think they 
are of the former, others think they are of the latter character. 
Plato and the Pythagoreans thought being and unity were nothing 
else, but this was their nature, their essence being just unity and 
being. But the natural philosophers take a different line; e.g. 
Empedocles-as though reducing to something more intelligible- 
says what unity is; for he would seem to say it is love: at least, this 
is for all things the cause of their being one. Others say this unity 
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and being, of which things consist and have been made, is fire, 
and others say it is air. A similar view is expressed by those who 
make the elements more than one; for these also must say that 
unity and being are precisely all the things which they say are 
principles. 

(A) If we do not suppose unity and being to be substances, it 
follows that none of the other universals is a substance; for these 
are most universal of all, and if there is no unity itself or being- 
itself, there will scarcely be in any other case anything apart from 
what are called the individuals. Further, if unity is not a substance, 
evidently number also will not exist as an entity separate from the 
individual things; for number is units, and the unit is precisely a 
certain kind of one. 

But (B) if there is a unity-itself and a being itself, unity and 
being must be their substance; for it is not something else that is 
predicated universally of the things that are and are one, but just 
unity and being. But if there is to be a being-itself and a unity- 
itself, there is much difficulty in seeing how there will be anything 
else besides these, -I mean, how things will be more than one in 
number. For what is different from being does not exist, so that it 
necessarily follows, according to the argument of Parmenides, that 
all things that are are one and this is being. 

There are objections to both views. For whether unity is not a 
substance or there is a unity-itself, number cannot be a substance. 
We have already said why this result follows if unity is not a 
substance; and if it is, the same difficulty arises as arose with 
regard to being. For whence is there to be another one besides 
unity-itself? It must be not-one; but all things are either one or 
many, and of the many each is one. 

Further, if unity-itself is indivisible, according to Zeno’s 
postulate it will be nothing. For that which neither when added 
makes a thing greater nor when subtracted makes it less, he asserts 
to have no being, evidently assuming that whatever has being is a 
spatial magnitude. And if it is a magnitude, it is corporeal; for the 
corporeal has being in every dimension, while the other objects of 
mathematics, e.g. a plane or a line, added in one way will increase 
what they are added to, but in another way will not do so, and a 
point or a unit does so in no way. But, since his theory is of a low 
order, and an indivisible thing can exist in such a way as to have a 
defence even against him (for the indivisible when added will 
make the number, though not the size, greater), -yet how can a 
magnitude proceed from one such indivisible or from many? It is 
like saying that the line is made out of points. 

But even if ore supposes the case to be such that, as some say, 
number proceeds from unity-itself and something else which is 
not one, none the less we must inquire why and how the product 
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will be sometimes a number and sometimes a magnitude, if the 
not-one was inequality and was the same principle in either case. 
For it is not evident how magnitudes could proceed either from 
the one and this principle, or from some number and this 
principle. 

5 

(14) A question connected with these is whether numbers and 
bodies and planes and points are substances of a kind, or not. If 
they are not, it baffles us to say what being is and what the 
substances of things are. For modifications and movements and 
relations and dispositions and ratios do not seem to indicate the 
substance of anything; for all are predicated of a subject, and none 
is a ‘this’. And as to the things which might seem most of all to 
indicate substance, water and earth and fire and air, of which 
composite bodies consist, heat and cold and the like are 
modifications of these, not substances, and the body which is thus 
modified alone persists as something real and as a substance. But, 
on the other hand, the body is surely less of a substance than the 
surface, and the surface than the line, and the line than the unit 
and the point. For the body is bounded by these; and they are 
thought to be capable of existing without body, but body 
incapable of existing without these. This is why, while most of the 
philosophers and the earlier among them thought that substance 
and being were identical with body, and that all other things were 
modifications of this, so that the first principles of the bodies were 
the first principles of being, the more recent and those who were 
held to be wiser thought numbers were the first principles. As we 
said, then, if these are not substance, there is no substance and no 
being at all; for the accidents of these it cannot be right to call 
beings. 

But if this is admitted, that lines and points are substance more 
than bodies, but we do not see to what sort of bodies these could 
belong (for they cannot be in perceptible bodies), there can be no 
substance. -Further, these are all evidently divisions of body, -one in 
breadth, another in depth, another in length. Besides this, no sort 
of shape is present in the solid more than any other; so that if the 
Hermes is not in the stone, neither is the half of the cube in the 
cube as something determinate; therefore the surface is not in it 
either; for if any sort of surface were in it, the surface which marks 
off the half of the cube would be in it too. And the same account 
applies to the line and to the point and the unit. Therefore, if on 
the one hand body is in the highest degree substance, and on the 
other hand these things are so more than body, but these are not 
even instances of substance, it baffles us to say what being is and 
what the substance of things is. -For besides what has been said, 
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the questions of generation and instruction confront us with 
further paradoxes. For if substance, not having existed before, now 
exists, or having existed before, afterwards does not exist, this 
change is thought to be accompanied by a process of becoming or 
perishing; but points and lines and surfaces cannot be in process 
either of becoming or of perishing, when they at one time exist 
and at another do not. For when bodies come into contact or are 
divided, their boundaries simultaneously become one in the one 
case when they touch, and two in the other-when they are divided; 
so that when they have been put together one boundary does not 
exist but has perished, and when they have been divided the 
boundaries exist which before did not exist (for it cannot be said 
that the point, which is indivisible, was divided into two). And if 
the boundaries come into being and cease to be, from what do 
they come into being? A similar account may also be given of the 
‘now’ in time; for this also cannot be in process of coming into 
being or of ceasing to be, but yet seems to be always different, 
which shows that it is not a substance. And evidently the same is 
true of points and lines and planes; for the same argument applies, 
since they are all alike either limits or divisions. 

6 

In general one might raise the question why after all, besides 
perceptible things and the intermediates, we have to look for 
another class of things, i.e. the Forms which we posit. If it is for 
this reason, because the objects of mathematics, while they differ 
from the things in this world in some other respect, differ not at 
all in that there are many of the same kind, so that their first 
principles cannot be limited in number (just as the elements of all 
the language in this sensible world are not limited in number, but 
in kind, unless one takes the elements of this individual syllable or 
of this individual articulate sound-whose elements will be limited 
even in number; so is it also in the case of the intermediates; for 
there also the members of the same kind are infinite in number), 
so that if there are not-besides perceptible and mathematical 
objects-others such as some maintain the Forms to be, there will 
be no substance which is one in number, but only in kind, nor 
will the first principles of things be determinate in number, but 
only in kind:-if then this must be so, the Forms also must 
therefore be held to exist. Even if those who support this view do 
not express it articulately, still this is what they mean, and they 
must be maintaining the Forms just because each of the Forms is a 
substance and none is by accident. 

But if we are to suppose both that the Forms exist and that the 
principles are one in number, not in kind, we have mentioned the 
impossible results that necessarily follow. 
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(13) Closely connected with this is the question whether the 
elements exist potentially or in some other manner. If in some 
other way, there will be something else prior to the first principles; 
for the potency is prior to the actual cause, and it is not necessary 
for everything potential to be actual. -But if the elements exist 
potentially, it is possible that everything that is should not be. For 
even that which is not yet is capable of being; for that which is not 
comes to be, but nothing that is incapable of being comes to be. 

(12) We must not only raise these questions about the first 
principles, but also ask whether they are universal or what we call 
individuals. If they are universal, they will not be substances; for 
everything that is common indicates not a ‘this’ but a ‘such’, but 
substance is a ‘this’. And if we are to be allowed to lay it down that 
a common predicate is a ‘this’ and a single thing, Socrates will be 
several animals-himself and ‘man’ and ‘animal’, if each of these 
indicates a ‘this’ and a single thing. 

If, then, the principles are universal, these universal. Therefore 
if there is to be results follow; if they are not universals but of 
knowledge of the principles there must be the nature of individu- 
als, they will not be other principles prior to them, namely those 
knowable; for the knowledge of anything is that are universally 
predicated of them. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book r 


1 

There is a science which investigates being as being and the 
attributes which belong to this in virtue of its own nature. Now 
this is not the same as any of the so-called special sciences; for 
none of these others treats universally of being as being. They cut 
off a part of being and investigate the attribute of this part; this is 
what the mathematical sciences for instance do. Now since we are 
seeking the first principles and the highest causes, clearly there 
must be some thing to which these belong in virtue of its own 
nature. If then those who sought the elements of existing things 
were seeking these same principles, it is necessary that the elements 
must be elements of being not by accident but just because it is 
being. Therefore it is of being as being that we also must grasp the 
first causes. 

2 

There are many senses in which a thing may be said to ‘be’, but all 
that ‘is’ is related to one central point, one definite kind of thing, 
and is not said to ‘be’ by a mere ambiguity. Everything which is 
healthy is related to health, one thing in the sense that it preserves 
health, another in the sense that it produces it, another in the 
sense that it is a symptom of health, another because it is capable 
of it. And that which is medical is relative to the medical art, one 
thing being called medical because it possesses it, another because 
it is naturally adapted to it, another because it is a function of the 
medical art. And we shall find other words used similarly to these. 
So, too, there are many senses in which a thing is said to be, but 
all refer to one starting-point; some things are said to be because 
they are substances, others because they are affections of substance, 
others because they are a process towards substance, or 
destructions or privations or qualities of substance, or productive 
or generative of substance, or of things which are relative to 
substance, or negations of one of these thing of substance itself. It 
is for this reason that we say even of non-being that it is nonbeing. 
As, then, there is one science which deals with all healthy things, 
the same applies in the other cases also. For not only in the case of 
things which have one common notion does the investigation 
belong to one science, but also in the case of things which are 
related to one common nature; for even these in a sense have one 
common notion. It is clear then that it is the work of one science 
also to study the things that are, qua being. -But everywhere 
science deals chiefly with that which is primary, and on which the 
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other things depend, and in virtue of which they get their names. 
If, then, this is substance, it will be of substances that the 
philosopher must grasp the principles and the causes. 

Now for each one class of things, as there is one perception, so 
there is one science, as for instance grammar, being one science, 
investigates all articulate sounds. Hence to investigate all the 
species of being qua being is the work of a science which is 
generically one, and to investigate the several species is the work of 
the specific parts of the science. 

If, now, being and unity are the same and are one thing in the 
sense that they are implied in one another as principle and cause 
are, not in the sense that they are explained by the same definition 
(though it makes no difference even if we suppose them to be like 
that-in fact this would even strengthen our case); for ‘one man’ 
and ‘man’ are the same thing, and so are ‘existent man’ and ‘man’, 
and the doubling of the words in ‘one man and one existent man’ 
does not express anything different (it is clear that the two things 
are not separated either in coming to be or in ceasing to be); and 
similarly ‘one existent man’ adds nothing to ‘existent man’, and 
that it is obvious that the addition in these cases means the same 
thing, and unity is nothing apart from being; and if, further, the 
substance of each thing is one in no merely accidental way, and 
similarly is from its very nature something that is:-all this being so, 
there must be exactly as many species of being as of unity. And to 
investigate the essence of these is the work of a science which is 
generically one-I mean, for instance, the discussion of the same 
and the similar and the other concepts of this sort; and nearly all 
contraries may be referred to this origin; let us take them as having 
been investigated in the ‘Selection of Contraries’. 

And there are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of 
substance, so that there must necessarily be among them a first 
philosophy and one which follows this. For being falls 
immediately into genera; for which reason the sciences too will 
correspond to these genera. For the philosopher is like the 
mathematician, as that word is used; for mathematics also has 
parts, and there is a first and a second science and other successive 
ones within the sphere of mathematics. 

Now since it is the work of one science to investigate opposites, 
and plurality is opposed to unity-and it belongs to one science to 
investigate the negation and the privation because in both cases we 
are really investigating the one thing of which the negation or the 
privation is a negation or privation (for we either say simply that 
that thing is not present, or that it is not present in some 
particular class; in the latter case difference is present over and 
above what is implied in negation; for negation means just the 
absence of the thing in question, while in privation there is also 
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employed an underlying nature of which the privation is 
asserted):-in view of all these facts, the contraries of the concepts 
we named above, the other and the dissimilar and the unequal, 
and everything else which is derived either from these or from 
plurality and unity, must fall within the province of the science 
above named. And contrariety is one of these concepts; for 
contrariety is a kind of difference, and difference is a kind of 
otherness. Therefore, since there are many senses in which a thing 
is said to be one, these terms also will have many senses, but yet it 
belongs to one science to know them all; for a term belongs to 
different sciences not if it has different senses, but if it has not one 
meaning and its definitions cannot be referred to one central 
meaning. And since all things are referred to that which is 
primary, as for instance all things which are called one are referred 
to the primary one, we must say that this holds good also of the 
same and the other and of contraries in general; so that after 
distinguishing the various senses of each, we must then explain by 
reference to what is primary in the case of each of the predicates in 
question, saying how they are related to it; for some will be called 
what they are called because they possess it, others because they 
produce it, and others in other such ways. 

It is evident, then, that it belongs to one science to be able to 
give an account of these concepts as well as of substance (this was 
one of the questions in our book of problems), and that it is the 
function of the philosopher to be able to investigate all things. For 
if it is not the function of the philosopher, who is it who will 
inquire whether Socrates and Socrates seated are the same thing, 
or whether one thing has one contrary, or what contrariety is, or 
how many meanings it has? And similarly with all other such 
questions. Since, then, these are essential modifications of unity 
qua unity and of being qua being, not qua numbers or lines or 
fire, it is clear that it belongs to this science to investigate both the 
essence of these concepts and their properties. And those who 
study these properties err not by leaving the sphere of philosophy, 
but by forgetting that substance, of which they have no correct 
idea, is prior to these other things. For number qua number has 
peculiar attributes, such as oddness and evenness, commensura- 
bility and equality, excess and defect, and these belong to numbers 
either in themselves or in relation to one another. And similarly 
the solid and the motionless and that which is in motion and the 
weightless and that which has weight have other peculiar 
properties. So too there are certain properties peculiar to being as 
such, and it is about these that the philosopher has to investigate 
the truth. -An indication of this may be mentioned: dialecticians 
and sophists assume the same guise as the philosopher, for 
sophistic is Wisdom which exists only in semblance, and 
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dialecticians embrace all things in their dialectic, and being is 
common to all things; but evidently their dialectic embraces these 
subjects because these are proper to philosophy.-For sophistic and 
dialectic turn on the same class of things as philosophy, but this 
differs from dialectic in the nature of the faculty required and 
from sophistic in respect of the purpose of the philosophic life. 
Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to know, and 
sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not. 

Again, in the list of contraries one of the two columns is 
privative, and all contraries are reducible to being and non-being, 
and to unity and plurality, as for instance rest belongs to unity and 
movement to plurality. And nearly all thinkers agree that being 
and substance are composed of contraries; at least all name 
contraries as their first principles-some name odd and even, some 
hot and cold, some limit and the unlimited, some love and strife. 
And all the others as well are evidently reducible to unity and 
plurality (this reduction we must take for granted), and the 
principles stated by other thinkers fall entirely under these as their 
genera. It is obvious then from these considerations too that it 
belongs to one science to examine being qua being. For all things 
are either contraries or composed of contraries, and unity and 
plurality are the starting-points of all contraries. And these belong 
to one science, whether they have or have not one single meaning. 
Probably the truth is that they have not; yet even if ‘one’ has 
several meanings, the other meanings will be related to the 
primary meaning (and similarly in the case of the contraries), even 
if being or unity is not a universal and the same in every instance 
or is not separable from the particular instances (as in fact it 
probably is not; the unity is in some cases that of common 
reference, in some cases that of serial succession). And for this 
reason it does not belong to the geometer to inquire what is 
contrariety or completeness or unity or being or the same or the 
other, but only to presuppose these concepts and reason from this 
starting-point. — Obviously then it is the work of one science to 
examine being qua being, and the attributes which belong to it 
qua being, and the same science will examine not only substances 
but also their attributes, both those above named and the concepts 
‘prior’ and ‘posterior’, ‘genus’ and ‘species’, ‘whole’ and ‘part’, and 
the others of this sort. 

3 

We must state whether it belongs to one or to different sciences to 
inquire into the truths which are in mathematics called axioms, 
and into substance. Evidently, the inquiry into these also belongs 
to one science, and that the science of the philosopher; for these 
truths hold good for everything that is, and not for some special 
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genus apart from others. And all men use them, because they are 
true of being qua being and each genus has being. But men use 
them just so far as to satisfy their purposes; that is, as far as the 
genus to which their demonstrations refer extends. Therefore since 
these truths clearly hold good for all things qua being (for this is 
what is common to them), to him who studies being qua being 
belongs the inquiry into these as well. And for this reason no one 
who is conducting a special inquiry tries to say anything about 
their truth or falsity, -neither the geometer nor the arithmetician. 
Some natural philosophers indeed have done so, and their 
procedure was intelligible enough; for they thought that they 
alone were inquiring about the whole of nature and about being. 
But since there is one kind of thinker who is above even the 
natural philosopher (for nature is only one particular genus of 
being), the discussion of these truths also will belong to him 
whose inquiry is universal and deals with primary substance. 
Physics also is a kind of Wisdom, but it is not the first kind. -And 
the attempts of some of those who discuss the terms on which 
truth should be accepted, are due to a want of training in logic; for 
they should know these things already when they come to a special 
study, and not be inquiring into them while they are listening to 
lectures on it. 

Evidently then it belongs to the philosopher, i.e. to him who is 
studying the nature of all substance, to inquire also into the 
principles of syllogism. But he who knows best about each genus 
must be able to state the most certain principles of his subject, so 
that he whose subject is existing things qua existing must be able 
to state the most certain principles of all things. This is the 
philosopher, and the most certain principle of all is that regarding 
which it is impossible to be mistaken; for such a principle must be 
both the best known (for all men may be mistaken about things 
which they do not know), and non-hypothetical. For a principle 
which every one must have who understands anything that is, is 
not a hypothesis; and that which every one must know who knows 
anything, he must already have when he comes to a special study. 
Evidently then such a principle is the most certain of all; which 
principle this is, let us proceed to say. It is, that the same attribute 
cannot at the same time belong and not belong to the same 
subject and in the same respect; we must presuppose, to guard 
against dialectical objections, any further qualifications which 
might be added. This, then, is the most certain of all principles, 
since it answers to the definition given above. For it is impossible 
for any one to believe the same thing to be and not to be, as some 
think Heraclitus says. For what a man says, he does not necessarily 
believe; and if it is impossible that contrary attributes should 
belong at the same time to the same subject (the usual 
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qualifications must be presupposed in this premiss too), and if an 
opinion which contradicts another is contrary to it, obviously it is 
impossible for the same man at the same time to believe the same 
thing to be and not to be; for if a man were mistaken on this point 
he would have contrary opinions at the same time. It is for this 
reason that all who are carrying out a demonstration reduce it to 
this as an ultimate belief; for this is naturally the starting-point 
even for all the other axioms. 

4 

There are some who, as we said, both themselves assert that it is 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be, and say that 
people can judge this to be the case. And among others many 
writers about nature use this language. But we have now posited 
that it is impossible for anything at the same time to be and not to 
be, and by this means have shown that this is the most indispu- 
table of all principles. -Some indeed demand that even this shall be 
demonstrated, but this they do through want of education, for not 
to know of what things one should demand demonstration, and of 
what one should not, argues want of education. For it is impossi- 
ble that there should be demonstration of absolutely everything 
(there would be an infinite regress, so that there would still be no 
demonstration); but if there are things of which one should not 
demand demonstration, these persons could not say what princi- 
ple they maintain to be more self-evident than the present one. 

We can, however, demonstrate negatively even that this view is 
impossible, if our opponent will only say something; and if he says 
nothing, it is absurd to seek to give an account of our views to one 
who cannot give an account of anything, in so far as he cannot do 
so. For such a man, as such, is from the start no better than a 
vegetable. Now negative demonstration I distinguish from demon- 
stration proper, because in a demonstration one might be thought 
to be begging the question, but if another person is responsible for 
the assumption we shall have negative proof, not demonstration. 
The starting-point for all such arguments is not the demand that 
our opponent shall say that something either is or is not (for this 
one might perhaps take to be a begging of the question), but that 
he shall say something which is significant both for himself and 
for another; for this is necessary, if he really is to say anything. 
For, if he means nothing, such a man will not be capable of 
reasoning, either with himself or with another. But if any one 
grants this, demonstration will be possible; for we shall already 
have something definite. The person responsible for the proof, 
however, is not he who demonstrates but he who listens; for while 
disowning reason he listens to reason. And again he who admits 
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this has admitted that something is true apart from demonstration 
(so that not everything will be ‘so and not so’). 

First then this at least is obviously true, that the word ‘be’ or 
‘not be’ has a definite meaning, so that not everything will be ‘so 
and not so’. Again, if ‘man’ has one meaning, let this be ‘two- 
footed animal’; by having one meaning I understand this:-if ‘man’ 
means ‘X’, then if A is a man ‘X’ will be what ‘being a man’ means 
for him. (It makes no difference even if one were to say a word has 
several meanings, if only they are limited in number; for to each 
definition there might be assigned a different word. For instance, 
we might say that ‘man’ has not one meaning but several, one of 
which would have one definition, viz. ‘two-footed animal’, while 
there might be also several other definitions if only they were 
limited in number; for a peculiar name might be assigned to each 
of the definitions. If, however, they were not limited but one were 
to say that the word has an infinite number of meanings, 
obviously reasoning would be impossible; for not to have one 
meaning is to have no meaning, and if words have no meaning 
our reasoning with one another, and indeed with ourselves, has 
been annihilated; for it is impossible to think of anything if we do 
not think of one thing; but if this is possible, one name might be 
assigned to this thing.) 

Let it be assumed then, as was said at the beginning, that the 
name has a meaning and has one meaning; it is impossible, then, 
that ‘being a man’ should mean precisely ‘not being a man’, if 
‘man’ not only signifies something about one subject but also has 
one significance (for we do not identify ‘having one significance’ 
with ‘signifying something about one subject’, since on that 
assumption even ‘musical’ and ‘white’ and ‘man’ would have had 
one significance, so that all things would have been one; for they 
would all have had the same significance). 

And it will not be possible to be and not to be the same thing, 
except in virtue of an ambiguity, just as if one whom we call 
‘man’, others were to call ‘not-man’; but the point in question is 
not this, whether the same thing can at the same time be and not 
be a man in name, but whether it can in fact. Now if ‘man’ and 
‘not-man’ mean nothing different, obviously ‘not being a man’ 
will mean nothing different from ‘being a man’; so that ‘being a 
man’ will be ‘not being a man’; for they will be one. For being one 
means this-being related as ‘raiment’ and ‘dress’ are, if their 
definition is one. And if ‘being a man’ and ‘being a not-man’ are 
to be one, they must mean one thing. But it was shown earlier’ 
that they mean different things. -Therefore, if it is true to say of 
anything that it is a man, it must be a two-footed animal (for this 
was what ‘man’ meant); and if this is necessary, it is impossible 
that the same thing should not at that time be a two-footed 
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animal; for this is what ‘being necessary’ means-that it is 
impossible for the thing not to be. It is, then, impossible that it 
should be at the same time true to say the same thing is a man and 
is not a man. 

The same account holds good with regard to ‘not being a 
man’, for ‘being a man’ and ‘being a not-man’ mean different 
things, since even ‘being white’ and ‘being a man’ are different; for 
the former terms are much more different so that they must a 
fortiori mean different things. And if any one says that ‘white’ 
means one and the same thing as ‘man’, again we shall say the 
same as what was said before, that it would follow that all things 
are one, and not only opposites. But if this is impossible, then 
what we have maintained will follow, if our opponent will only 
answer our question. 

And if, when one asks the question simply, he adds the 
contradictories, he is not answering the question. For there is 
nothing to prevent the same thing from being both a man and 
white and countless other things: but still, if one asks whether it is 
or is not true to say that this is a man, our opponent must give an 
answer which means one thing, and not add that ‘it is also white 
and large’. For, besides other reasons, it is impossible to enumerate 
its accidental attributes, which are infinite in number; let him, 
then, enumerate either all or none. Similarly, therefore, even if the 
same thing is a thousand times a man and a not-man, he must 
not, in answering the question whether this is a man, add that it is 
also at the same time a not-man, unless he is bound to add also all 
the other accidents, all that the subject is or is not; and if he does 
this, he is not observing the rules of argument. 

And in general those who say this do away with substance and 
essence. For they must say that all attributes are accidents, and 
that there is no such thing as ‘being essentially a man’ or ‘an 
animal’. For if there is to be any such thing as ‘being essentially a 
man’ this will not be ‘being a not-man’ or ‘not being a man’ (yet 
these are negations of it); for there was one thing which it meant, 
and this was the substance of something. And denoting the 
substance of a thing means that the essence of the thing is nothing 
else. But if its being essentially a man is to be the same as either 
being essentially a not-man or essentially not being a man, then its 
essence will be something else. Therefore our opponents must say 
that there cannot be such a definition of anything, but that all 
attributes are accidental; for this is the distinction between 
substance and accident-’white’ is accidental to man, because 
though he is white, whiteness is not his essence. But if all 
statements are accidental, there will be nothing primary about 
which they are made, if the accidental always implies predication 
about a subject. The predication, then, must go on ad infinitum. 
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But this is impossible; for not even more than two terms can be 
combined in accidental predication. For (1) an accident is not an 
accident of an accident, unless it be because both are accidents of 
the same subject. I mean, for instance, that the white is musical 
and the latter is white, only because both are accidental to man. 
But (2) Socrates is musical, not in this sense, that both terms are 
accidental to something else. Since then some predicates are 
accidental in this and some in that sense, (a) those which are 
accidental in the latter sense, in which white is accidental to 
Socrates, cannot form an infinite series in the upward direction; 
e.g. Socrates the white has not yet another accident; for no unity 
can be got out of such a sum. Nor again (b) will ‘white’ have 
another term accidental to it, e.g. ‘musical’. For this is no more 
accidental to that than that is to this; and at the same time we 
have drawn the distinction, that while some predicates are 
accidental in this sense, others are so in the sense in which 
‘musical’ is accidental to Socrates; and the accident is an accident 
of an accident not in cases of the latter kind, but only in cases of 
the other kind, so that not all terms will be accidental. There 
must, then, even so be something which denotes substance. And if 
this is so, it has been shown that contradictories cannot be 
predicated at the same time. 

Again, if all contradictory statements are true of the same 
subject at the same time, evidently all things will be one. For the 
same thing will be a trireme, a wall, and a man, if of everything it 
is possible either to affirm or to deny anything (and this premiss 
must be accepted by those who share the views of Protagoras). For 
if any one thinks that the man is not a trireme, evidently he is not 
a trireme; so that he also is a trireme, if, as they say, contradictory 
statements are both true. And we thus get the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras, that all things are mixed together; so that nothing 
really exists. They seem, then, to be speaking of the indeterminate, 
and, while fancying themselves to be speaking of being, they are 
speaking about non-being; for it is that which exists potentially 
and not in complete reality that is indeterminate. But they must 
predicate of every subject the affirmation or the negation of every 
attribute. For it is absurd if of each subject its own negation is to 
be predicable, while the negation of something else which cannot 
be predicated of it is not to be predicable of it; for instance, if it is 
true to say of a man that he is not a man, evidently it is also true 
to say that he is either a trireme or not a trireme. If, then, the 
affirmative can be predicated, the negative must be predicable too; 
and if the affirmative is not predicable, the negative, at least, will 
be more predicable than the negative of the subject itself. If, then, 
even the latter negative is predicable, the negative of ‘trireme’ will 
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be also predicable; and, if this is predicable, the affirmative will be 
so too. 

Those, then, who maintain this view are driven to this 
conclusion, and to the further conclusion that it is not necessary 
either to assert or to deny. For if it is true that a thing is a man 
and a not-man, evidently also it will be neither a man nor a not- 
man. For to the two assertions there answer two negations, and if 
the former is treated as a single proposition compounded out of 
two, the latter also is a single proposition opposite to the former. 

Again, either the theory is true in all cases, and a thing is both 
white and not-white, and existent and non-existent, and all other 
assertions and negations are similarly compatible or the theory is 
true of some statements and not of others. And if not of all, the 
exceptions will be contradictories of which admittedly only one is 
true; but if of all, again either the negation will be true wherever 
the assertion is, and the assertion true wherever the negation is, or 
the negation will be true where the assertion is, but the assertion 
not always true where the negation is. And (a) in the latter case 
there will be something which fixedly is not, and this will be an 
indisputable belief; and if non-being is something indisputable 
and knowable, the opposite assertion will be more knowable. But 
(b) if it is equally possible also to assert all that it is possible to 
deny, one must either be saying what is true when one separates 
the predicates (and says, for instance, that a thing is white, and 
again that it is not-white), or not. And if (i) it is not true to apply 
the predicates separately, our opponent is not saying what he 
professes to say, and also nothing at all exists; but how could non- 
existent things speak or walk, as he does? Also all things would on 
this view be one, as has been already said, and man and God and 
trireme and their contradictories will be the same. For if 
contradictories can be predicated alike of each subject, one thing 
will in no wise differ from another; for if it differ, this difference 
will be something true and peculiar to it. And (ii) if one may with 
truth apply the predicates separately, the above-mentioned result 
follows none the less, and, further, it follows that all would then 
be right and all would be in error, and our opponent himself 
confesses himself to be in error.-And at the same time our 
discussion with him is evidently about nothing at all; for he says 
nothing. For he says neither ‘yes’ nor ‘no’, but ‘yes and no’; and 
again he denies both of these and says ‘neither yes nor no’; for 
otherwise there would already be something definite. 

Again if when the assertion is true, the negation is false, and 
when this is true, the affirmation is false, it will not be possible to 
assert and deny the same thing truly at the same time. But perhaps 
they might say this was the very question at issue. 
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Again, is he in error who judges either that the thing is so or 
that it is not so, and is he right who judges both? If he is right, 
what can they mean by saying that the nature of existing things is 
of this kind? And if he is not right, but more right than he who 
judges in the other way, being will already be of a definite nature, 
and this will be true, and not at the same time also not true. But if 
all are alike both wrong and right, one who is in this condition 
will not be able either to speak or to say anything intelligible; for 
he says at the same time both ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ And if he makes no 
judgement but ‘thinks’ and ‘does not think’, indifferently, what 
difference will there be between him and a vegetable?-Thus, then, 
it is in the highest degree evident that neither any one of those 
who maintain this view nor any one else is really in this position. 
For why does a man walk to Megara and not stay at home, when 
he thinks he ought to be walking there? Why does he not walk 
early some morning into a well or over a precipice, if one happens 
to be in his way? Why do we observe him guarding against this, 
evidently because he does not think that falling in is alike good 
and not good? Evidently, then, he judges one thing to be better 
and another worse. And if this is so, he must also judge one thing 
to be a man and another to be not-a-man, one thing to be sweet 
and another to be not-sweet. For he does not aim at and judge all 
things alike, when, thinking it desirable to drink water or to see a 
man, he proceeds to aim at these things; yet he ought, if the same 
thing were alike a man and not-a-man. But, as was said, there is 
no one who does not obviously avoid some things and not others. 
Therefore, as it seems, all men make unqualified judgements, if 
not about all things, still about what is better and worse. And if 
this is not knowledge but opinion, they should be all the more 
anxious about the truth, as a sick man should be more anxious 
about his health than one who is healthy; for he who has opinions 
is, in comparison with the man who knows, not in a healthy state 
as far as the truth is concerned. 

Again, however much all things may be ‘so and not so’, still 
there is a more and a less in the nature of things; for we should not 
say that two and three are equally even, nor is he who thinks four 
things are five equally wrong with him who thinks they are a 
thousand. If then they are not equally wrong, obviously one is less 
wrong and therefore more right. If then that which has more of 
any quality is nearer the norm, there must be some truth to which 
the more true is nearer. And even if there is not, still there is 
already something better founded and liker the truth, and we shall 
have got rid of the unqualified doctrine which would prevent us 
from determining anything in our thought. 
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5 

From the same opinion proceeds the doctrine of Protagoras, and 
both doctrines must be alike true or alike untrue. For on the one 
hand, if all opinions and appearances are true, all statements must 
be at the same time true and false. For many men hold beliefs in 
which they conflict with one another, and think those mistaken 
who have not the same opinions as themselves; so that the same 
thing must both be and not be. And on the other hand, if this is 
so, all opinions must be true; for those who are mistaken and 
those who are right are opposed to one another in their opinions; 
if, then, reality is such as the view in question supposes, all will be 
right in their beliefs. 

Evidently, then, both doctrines proceed from the same way of 
thinking. But the same method of discussion must not be used 
with all opponents; for some need persuasion, and others compul- 
sion. Those who have been driven to this position by difficulties in 
their thinking can easily be cured of their ignorance; for it is not 
their expressed argument but their thought that one has to meet. 
But those who argue for the sake of argument can be cured only 
by refuting the argument as expressed in speech and in words. 

Those who really feel the difficulties have been led to this 
opinion by observation of the sensible world. (1) They think that 
contradictories or contraries are true at the same time, because 
they see contraries coming into existence out of the same thing. If, 
then, that which is not cannot come to be, the thing must have 
existed before as both contraries alike, as Anaxagoras says all is 
mixed in all, and Democritus too; for he says the void and the full 
exist alike in every part, and yet one of these is being, and the 
other non-being. To those, then, whose belief rests on these 
grounds, we shall say that in a sense they speak rightly and in a 
sense they err. For ‘that which is’ has two meanings, so that in 
some sense a thing can come to be out of that which is not, while 
in some sense it cannot, and the same thing can at the same time 
be in being and not in being-but not in the same respect. For the 
same thing can be potentially at the same time two contraries, but 
it cannot actually. And again we shall ask them to believe that 
among existing things there is also another kind of substance to 
which neither movement nor destruction nor generation at all 
belongs. 

And (2) similarly some have inferred from observation of the 
sensible world the truth of appearances. For they think that the 
truth should not be determined by the large or small number of 
those who hold a belief, and that the same thing is thought sweet 
by some when they taste it, and bitter by others, so that if all were 
ill or all were mad, and only two or three were well or sane, these 
would be thought ill and mad, and not the others. 
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And again, they say that many of the other animals receive 
impressions contrary to ours; and that even to the senses of each 
individual, things do not always seem the same. Which, then, of 
these impressions are true and which are false is not obvious; for 
the one set is no more true than the other, but both are alike. And 
this is why Democritus, at any rate, says that either there is no 
truth or to us at least it is not evident. 

And in general it is because these thinkers suppose knowledge 
to be sensation, and this to be a physical alteration, that they say 
that what appears to our senses must be true; for it is for these 
reasons that both Empedocles and Democritus and, one may 
almost say, all the others have fallen victims to opinions of this 
sort. For Empedocles says that when men change their condition 
they change their knowledge; 

For wisdom increases in men according to what is before them. 

And elsewhere he says that: — 

So far as their nature changed, so far to them always 
Came changed thoughts into mind. 

And Parmenides also expresses himself in the same way: 

For as at each time the much-bent limbs are composed, 

So is the mind of men; for in each and all men 
‘Tis one thing thinks-the substance of their limbs: 

For that of which there is more is thought. 

A saying of Anaxagoras to some of his friends is also related, - 
that things would be for them such as they supposed them to be. 
And they say that Flomer also evidently had this opinion, because 
he made Hector, when he was unconscious from the blow, lie 
‘thinking other thoughts’, -which implies that even those who are 
bereft of thought have thoughts, though not the same thoughts. 
Evidently, then, if both are forms of knowledge, the real things 
also are at the same time ‘both so and not so’. And it is in this 
direction that the consequences are most difficult. For if those 
who have seen most of such truth as is possible for us (and these 
are those who seek and love it most)-if these have such opinions 
and express these views about the truth, is it not natural that 
beginners in philosophy should lose heart? For to seek the truth 
would be to follow flying game. 

But the reason why these thinkers held this opinion is that 
while they were inquiring into the truth of that which is, they 
thought, ‘that which is’ was identical with the sensible world; in 
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this, however, there is largely present the nature of the indeter- 
minate-of that which exists in the peculiar sense which we have 
explained; and therefore, while they speak plausibly, they do not 
say what is true (for it is fitting to put the matter so rather than as 
Epicharmus put it against Xenophanes). And again, because they 
saw that all this world of nature is in movement and that about 
that which changes no true statement can be made, they said that 
of course, regarding that which everywhere in every respect is 
changing, nothing could truly be affirmed. It was this belief that 
blossomed into the most extreme of the views above mentioned, 
that of the professed Heracliteans, such as was held by Cratylus, 
who finally did not think it right to say anything but only moved 
his finger, and criticized Heraclitus for saying that it is impossible 
to step twice into the same river; for he thought one could not do 
it even once. 

But we shall say in answer to this argument also that while 
there is some justification for their thinking that the changing, 
when it is changing, does not exist, yet it is after all disputable; for 
that which is losing a quality has something of that which is being 
lost, and of that which is coming to be, something must already 
be. And in general if a thing is perishing, will be present 
something that exists; and if a thing is coming to be, there must be 
something from which it comes to be and something by which it 
is generated, and this process cannot go on ad infinitum. -But, 
leaving these arguments, let us insist on this, that it is not the same 
thing to change in quantity and in quality. Grant that in quantity 
a thing is not constant; still it is in respect of its form that we 
know each thing.-And again, it would be fair to criticize those 
who hold this view for asserting about the whole material universe 
what they saw only in a minority even of sensible things. For only 
that region of the sensible world which immediately surrounds us 
is always in process of destruction and generation; but this is-so to 
speak-not even a fraction of the whole, so that it would have been 
juster to acquit this part of the world because of the other part, 
than to condemn the other because of this. -And again, obviously 
we shall make to them also the same reply that we made long ago; 
we must show them and persuade them that there is something 
whose nature is changeless. Indeed, those who say that things at 
the same time are and are not, should in consequence say that all 
things are at rest rather than that they are in movement; for there 
is nothing into which they can change, since all attributes belong 
already to all subjects. 

Regarding the nature of truth, we must maintain that not 
everything which appears is true; firstly, because even if sensation- 
at least of the object peculiar to the sense in question-is not false, 
still appearance is not the same as sensation. -Again, it is fair to 
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express surprise at our opponents’ raising the question whether 
magnitudes are as great, and colours are of such a nature, as they 
appear to people at a distance, or as they appear to those close at 
hand, and whether they are such as they appear to the healthy or 
to the sick, and whether those things are heavy which appear so to 
the weak or those which appear so to the strong, and those things 
true which appear to the slee ing or to the waking. For obviously 
they do not think these to be open questions; no one, at least, if 
when he is in Libya he has fancied one night that he is in Athens, 
starts for the concert hall. -And again with regard to the future, as 
Plato says, surely the opinion of the physician and that of the 
ignorant man are not equally weighty, for instance, on the 
question whether a man will get well or not. -And again, among 
sensations themselves the sensation of a foreign object and that of 
the appropriate object, or that of a kindred object and that of the 
object of the sense in question, are not equally authoritative, but 
in the case of colour sight, not taste, has the authority, and in the 
case of flavour taste, not sight; each of which senses never says at 
the same time of the same object that it simultaneously is ‘so and 
not so’. -But not even at different times does one sense disagree 
about the quality, but only about that to which the quality 
belongs. I mean, for instance, that the same wine might seem, if 
either it or one’s body changed, at one time sweet and at another 
time not sweet; but at least the sweet, such as it is when it exists, 
has never yet changed, but one is always right about it, and that 
which is to be sweet is of necessity of such and such a nature. Yet 
all these views destroy this necessity, leaving nothing to be of 
necessity, as they leave no essence of anything; for the necessary 
cannot be in this way and also in that, so that if anything is of 
necessity, it will not be ‘both so and not so’. 

And, in general, if only the sensible exists, there would be 
nothing if animate things were not; for there would be no faculty 
of sense. Now the view that neither the sensible qualities nor the 
sensations would exist is doubtless true (for they are affections of 
the perceiver), but that the substrata which cause the sensation 
should not exist even apart from sensation is impossible. For 
sensation is surely not the sensation of itself, but there is 
something beyond the sensation, which must be prior to the 
sensation; for that which moves is prior in nature to that which is 
moved, and if they are correlative terms, this is no less the case. 

6 

There are, both among those who have these convictions and 
among those who merely profess these views, some who raise a 
difficulty by asking, who is to be the judge of the healthy man, 
and in general who is likely to judge rightly on each class of 
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questions. But such inquiries are like puzzling over the question 
whether we are now asleep or awake. And all such questions have 
the same meaning. These people demand that a reason shall be 
given for everything; for they seek a starting-point, and they seek 
to get this by demonstration, while it is obvious from their actions 
that they have no conviction. But their mistake is what we have 
stated it to be; they seek a reason for things for which no reason 
can be given; for the starting-point of demonstration is not 
demonstration. 

These, then, might be easily persuaded of this truth, for it is 
not difficult to grasp; but those who seek merely compulsion in 
argument seek what is impossible; for they demand to be allowed 
to contradict themselves-a claim which contradicts itself from the 
very first.-But if not all things are relative, but some are self- 
existent, not everything that appears will be true; for that which 
appears is apparent to some one; so that he who says all things that 
appear are true, makes all things relative. And, therefore, those 
who ask for an irresistible argument, and at the same time demand 
to be called to account for their views, must guard themselves by 
saying that the truth is not that what appears exists, but that what 
appears exists for him to whom it appears, and when, and to the 
sense to which, and under the conditions under which it appears. 
And if they give an account of their view, but do not give it in this 
way, they will soon find themselves contradicting themselves. For 
it is possible that the same thing may appear to be honey to the 
sight, but not to the taste, and that, since we have two eyes, things 
may not appear the same to each, if their sight is unlike. For to 
those who for the reasons named some time ago say that what 
appears is true, and therefore that all things are alike false and true, 
for things do not appear either the same to all men or always the 
same to the same man, but often have contrary appearances at the 
same time (for touch says there are two objects when we cross our 
fingers, while sight says there is one)-to these we shall say ‘yes, but 
not to the same sense and in the same part of it and under the 
same conditions and at the same time’, so that what appears will 
be with these qualifications true. But perhaps for this reason those 
who argue thus not because they feel a difficulty but for the sake 
of argument, should say that this is not true, but true for this man. 
And as has been said before, they must make everything relative- 
relative to opinion and perception, so that nothing either has 
come to be or will be without some one’s first thinking so. But if 
things have come to be or will be, evidently not all things will be 
relative to opinion. -Again, if a thing is one, it is in relation to one 
thing or to a definite number of things; and if the same thing is 
both half and equal, it is not to the double that the equal is 
correlative. If, then, in relation to that which thinks, man and that 
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which is thought are the same, man will not be that which thinks, 
but only that which is thought. And if each thing is to be relative 
to that which thinks, that which thinks will be relative to an 
infinity of specifically different things. 

Let this, then, suffice to show (1) that the most indisputable of 
all beliefs is that contradictory statements are not at the same time 
true, and (2) what consequences follow from the assertion that 
they are, and (3) why people do assert this. Now since it is 
impossible that contradictories should be at the same time true of 
the same thing, obviously contraries also cannot belong at the 
same time to the same thing. For of contraries, one is a privation 
no less than it is a contrary-and a privation of the essential nature; 
and privation is the denial of a predicate to a determinate genus. 
If, then, it is impossible to affirm and deny truly at the same time, 
it is also impossible that contraries should belong to a subject at 
the same time, unless both belong to it in particular relations, or 
one in a particular relation and one without qualification. 

7 

But on the other hand there cannot be an intermediate between 
contradictories, but of one subject we must either affirm or deny 
any one predicate. This is clear, in the first place, if we define what 
the true and the false are. To say of what is that it is not, or of 
what is not that it is, is false, while to say of what is that it is, and 
of what is not that it is not, is true; so that he who says of 
anything that it is, or that it is not, will say either what is true or 
what is false; but neither what is nor what is not is said to be or 
not to be. -Again, the intermediate between the contradictories will 
be so either in the way in which grey is between black and white, 
or as that which is neither man nor horse is between man and 
horse, (a) If it were of the latter kind, it could not change into the 
extremes (for change is from not-good to good, or from good to 
not-good), but as a matter of fact when there is an intermediate it 
is always observed to change into the extremes. For there is no 
change except to opposites and to their intermediates, (b) But if it 
is really intermediate, in this way too there would have to be a 
change to white, which was not from not-white; but as it is, this is 
never seen. -Again, every object of understanding or reason the 
understanding either affirms or denies-this is obvious from the 
definition-whenever it says what is true or false. When it connects 
in one way by assertion or negation, it says what is true, and when 
it does so in another way, what is false. -Again, there must be an 
intermediate between all contradictories, if one is not arguing 
merely for the sake of argument; so that it will be possible for a 
man to say what is neither true nor untrue, and there will be a 
middle between that which is and that which is not, so that there 
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will also be a kind of change intermediate between generation and 
destruction. -Again, in all classes in which the negation of an 
attribute involves the assertion of its contrary, even in these there 
will be an intermediate; for instance, in the sphere of numbers 
there will be number which is neither odd nor not-odd. But this is 
impossible, as is obvious from the definition. -Again, the process 
will go on ad infinitum, and the number of realities will be not 
only half as great again, but even greater. For again it will be 
possible to deny this intermediate with reference both to its 
assertion and to its negation, and this new term will be some 
definite thing; for its essence is something different.-Again, when a 
man, on being asked whether a thing is white, says ‘no’, he has 
denied nothing except that it is; and its not being is a negation. 

Some people have acquired this opinion as other paradoxical 
opinions have been acquired; when men cannot refute eristical 
arguments, they give in to the argument and agree that the 
conclusion is true. This, then, is why some express this view; 
others do so because they demand a reason for everything. And 
the starting-point in dealing with all such people is definition. 
Now the definition rests on the necessity of their meaning 
something; for the form of words of which the word is a sign will 
be its definition. -While the doctrine of Heraclitus, that all things 
are and are not, seems to make everything true, that of 
Anaxagoras, that there is an intermediate between the terms of a 
contradiction, seems to make everything false; for when things are 
mixed, the mixture is neither good nor not-good, so that one 
cannot say anything that is true. 

8 

In view of these distinctions it is obvious that the one-sided 
theories which some people express about all things cannot be 
valid-on the one hand the theory that nothing is true (for, say 
they, there is nothing to prevent every statement from being like 
the statement ‘the diagonal of a square is commensurate with the 
side’), on the other hand the theory that everything is true. These 
views are practically the same as that of Heraclitus; for he who says 
that all things are true and all are false also makes each of these 
statements separately, so that since they are impossible, the double 
statement must be impossible too. -Again, there are obviously 
contradictories which cannot be at the same time true-nor on the 
other hand can all statements be false; yet this would seem more 
possible in the light of what has been said. -But against all such 
views we must postulate, as we said above,’ not that something is 
or is not, but that something has a meaning, so that we must argue 
from a definition, viz. by assuming what falsity or truth means. If 
that which it is true to affirm is nothing other than that which it is 
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false to deny, it is impossible that all statements should be false; 
for one side of the contradiction must be true. Again, if it is 
necessary with regard to everything either to assert or to deny it, it 
is impossible that both should be false; for it is one side of the 
contradiction that is false. -Therefore all such views are also 
exposed to the often expressed objection, that they destroy 
themselves. For he who says that everything is true makes even the 
statement contrary to his own true, and therefore his own not true 
(for the contrary statement denies that it is true), while he who 
says everything is false makes himself also false. -And if the former 
person excepts the contrary statement, saying it alone is not true, 
while the latter excepts his own as being not false, none the less 
they are driven to postulate the truth or falsity of an infinite 
number of statements; for that which says the true statement is 
true is true, and this process will go on to infinity. 

Evidently, again, those who say all things are at rest are not 
right, nor are those who say all things are in movement. For if all 
things are at rest, the same statements will always be true and the 
same always false, -but this obviously changes; for he who makes a 
statement, himself at one time was not and again will not be. And 
if all things are in motion, nothing will be true; everything 
therefore will be false. But it has been shown that this is 
impossible. Again, it must be that which is that changes; for 
change is from something to something. But again it is not the 
case that all things are at rest or in motion sometimes, and 
nothing for ever; for there is something which always moves the 
things that are in motion, and the first mover is itself unmoved. 
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05 Book Delta 

5 th book (delta) 1012 b 34 - 1023 a 34 a philosophical dictionary 

(Barnes: pp. arranged in 30 chapters 

3442-3483) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book delta (5): 

(See brief note on the 30 chapters.) 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, the first commentator of the Metaphysics (genuine up to book 5) argues for the 
coherence of metaphysics as a science of being. Accordingly, he sees book delta rightfully placed after book 
gamma. 

Book gamma explains that philosophy is the science of being, which makes philosophy in its entirety a 
metaphysical venture. A philosophical dictionary of key concepts (book delta) should, and does, follow up on 
this, by branching and fanning out the conceptual system. 

The translator, W.E. Dooley, S.J., in his introduction, remarks on p. 2 that the dictionary, book delta, 
contains a number of concepts that have little or nothing to do with the Metaphysics. He mentions “mutilate”, 
“falsity”, “position” (thesis). Other concepts, such as “matter”, “form”, and “actuality” (entelecheia or 
energeia), are missing in the book delta catalogue of selected definitions. These are seen by Dooley as essential 
for the Metaphysics. Yet another set of concepts that are included in book delta is, rightly, seen as predo- 
minantly belonging to natural philosophy (element, nature, privation). 

That asks the questions, why would such a selection be seen as suitable for inclusion in the Metaphysics. 
This Commentary suggests that, in many respects, centuries of tradition of misconstrued the nature and 
purpose of the Metaphysics, plastering it over with layers of “theology”. Whatever the answer to this problem, 
we should be mindful that the Metaphysics is an ancient text, and our views of the broader intellectual 
contexts (the “belief system” of the philosophers) is changing, not least by insights from the novel research 
field of Byzantine philosophy. 

Book delta may be interpreted as a particularly good clue-giver to the purported original meaning showing 
up again. If Metaphysics, conceived by Aristotle the master, was a groomed school text as suggested in the 
Introduction, there may have been no necessity to define such standard Aristotelian school concepts such as 
matter, form and actuality. The inclusion of a set of concepts belonging predominantly to natural philosophy 
(element, nature, privation) could be explained thus: coming from natural philosophy, they also relate to the 
science of being (our term, metaphysics); however, taken out of their germane context and replanted in the 
context of the Metaphysics, they take on new meanings. They are “saddled on to” by the entire context of 
metaphysical idealism, i.e., significantly revalued and thus upgraded. Once that is done, they no longer belong 
predominantly only to natural philosophy. One should not forget the intellectual struggle that the notion 
“ousia” documents, namely, finding terminology for things that are beyond normal comprehension (see 
commentary to the Middle Books below). I interpret this seemingly strange inclusion as structural assistance 
for the ousia semantic field via concepts of natural philosophy coming to the aid in revalued form, “tweaked” 
as it were. The main intellectual would have been, simply, the act of inclusion in the Metaphysics. 
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As to the “mutilate”, “falsity” and “position” (thesis) set of seemingly “misplaced” definitions that Dooley 
critically points out, one might start with “position”. Earlier, this Commentary mentioned “metaphysical 
topography” as a locational system of envisioned values. The notion of “position” (thesis) is central for this. I 
interpret it as Aristotle’s (the school collective’s) concept for something like, “metaphysical topography”. 

The word “mutilated” is used as a teaching instrument to demonstrate what an “essence” is. The word is 
thus ancillary to the key metaphysical term of “essence”, which is veritably that what is being not so much 
defined as demonstrated in a Gedankenexperiment (for a specific casuistry of change, read in chapter 27 of this 
constituent book, delta, of the Metaphysics). That is good empirical Aristotelian style. “Falsity” can be found 
in the same vein, something that should not be but is. Falsity is ultimately an “accident” in these terms, 
something of which there is no science (and is no truth). I would rather see such inclusions as an effort of a 
teaching style that goes out of its way to avoid mere scholastic abstractions. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book A 


1 

‘Beginning’ means (1) that part of a thing from which one would 
start first, e.g a line or a road has a beginning in either of the 
contrary directions. (2) That from which each thing would best be 
originated, e.g. even in learning we must sometimes begin not 
from the first point and the beginning of the subject, but from the 
point from which we should learn most easily. (3) That from 
which, as an immanent part, a thing first comes to be, e,g, as the 
keel of a ship and the foundation of a house, while in animals 
some suppose the heart, others the brain, others some other part, 
to be of this nature. (4) That from which, not as an immanent 
part, a thing first comes to be, and from which the movement or 
the change naturally first begins, as a child comes from its father 
and its mother, and a fight from abusive language. (5) That at 
whose will that which is moved is moved and that which changes 
changes, e.g. the magistracies in cities, and oligarchies and 
monarchies and tyrannies, are called arhchai, and so are the arts, 
and of these especially the architectonic arts. (6) That from which 
a thing can first be known, -this also is called the beginning of the 
thing, e.g. the hypotheses are the beginnings of demonstrations. 
(Causes are spoken of in an equal number of senses; for all causes 
are beginnings.) It is common, then, to all beginnings to be the 
first point from which a thing either is or comes to be or is 
known; but of these some are immanent in the thing and others 
are outside. Hence the nature of a thing is a beginning, and so is 
the element of a thing, and thought and will, and essence, and the 
final cause-for the good and the beautiful are the beginning both 
of the knowledge and of the movement of many things. 

2 

‘Cause’ means (1) that from which, as immanent material, a thing 
comes into being, e.g. the bronze is the cause of the statue and the 
silver of the saucer, and so are the classes which include these. (2) 
The form or pattern, i.e. the definition of the essence, and the 
classes which include this (e.g. the ratio 2:1 and number in general 
are causes of the octave), and the parts included in the definition. 
(3) That from which the change or the resting from change first 
begins; e.g. the adviser is a cause of the action, and the father a 
cause of the child, and in general the maker a cause of the thing 
made and the change-producing of the changing. (4) The end, i.e. 
that for the sake of which a thing is; e.g. health is the cause of 
walking. For ‘Why does one walk?’ we say; ‘that one may be 
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healthy’; and in speaking thus we think we have given the cause. 
The same is true of all the means that intervene before the end, 
when something else has put the process in motion, as e.g. 
thinning or purging or drugs or instruments intervene before 
health is reached; for all these are for the sake of the end, though 
they differ from one another in that some are instruments and 
others are actions. 

These, then, are practically all the senses in which causes are 
spoken of, and as they are spoken of in several senses it follows 
both that there are several causes of the same thing, and in no 
accidental sense (e.g. both the art of sculpture and the bronze are 
causes of the statue not in respect of anything else but qua statue; 
not, however, in the same way, but the one as matter and the 
other as source of the movement), and that things can be causes of 
one another (e.g. exercise of good condition, and the latter of 
exercise; not, however, in the same way, but the one as end and 
the other as source of movement). -Again, the same thing is the 
cause of contraries; for that which when present causes a particular 
thing, we sometimes charge, when absent, with the contrary, e.g. 
we impute the shipwreck to the absence of the steersman, whose 
presence was the cause of safety; and both-the presence and the 
privation-are causes as sources of movement. 

All the causes now mentioned fall under four senses which are 
the most obvious. For the letters are the cause of syllables, and the 
material is the cause of manufactured things, and fire and earth 
and all such things are the causes of bodies, and the parts are 
causes of the whole, and the hypotheses are causes of the 
conclusion, in the sense that they are that out of which these 
respectively are made; but of these some are cause as the 
substratum (e.g. the parts), others as the essence (the whole, the 
synthesis, and the form). The semen, the physician, the adviser, 
and in general the agent, are all sources of change or of rest. The 
remainder are causes as the end and the good of the other things; 
for that for the sake of which other things are tends to be the best 
and the end of the other things; let us take it as making no 
difference whether we call it good or apparent good. 

These, then, are the causes, and this is the number of their 
kinds, but the varieties of causes are many in number, though 
when summarized these also are comparatively few. Causes are 
spoken of in many senses, and even of those which are of the same 
kind some are causes in a prior and others in a posterior sense, e.g. 
both ‘the physician’ and ‘the professional man’ are causes of 
health, and both ‘the ratio 2:T and ‘number’ are causes of the 
octave, and the classes that include any particular cause are always 
causes of the particular effect. Again, there are accidental causes 
and the classes which include these; e.g. while in one sense ‘the 
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sculptor’ causes the statue, in another sense ‘Polyclitus’ causes it, 
because the sculptor happens to be Polyclitus; and the classes that 
include the accidental cause are also causes, e.g. ‘man’-or in 
general ‘animal’-is the cause of the statue, because Polyclitus is a 
man, and man is an animal. Of accidental causes also some are 
more remote or nearer than others, as, for instance, if ‘the white’ 
and ‘the musical’ were called causes of the statue, and not only 
‘Polyclitus’ or ‘man’. But besides all these varieties of causes, 
whether proper or accidental, some are called causes as being able 
to act, others as acting; e.g. the cause of the house’s being built is a 
builder, or a builder who is building. -The same variety of language 
will be found with regard to the effects of causes; e.g. a thing may 
be called the cause of this statue or of a statue or in general of an 
image, and of this bronze or of bronze or of matter in general; and 
similarly in the case of accidental effects. Again, both accidental 
and proper causes may be spoken of in combination; e.g. we may 
say not ‘Polyclitus’ nor ‘the sculptor’ but ‘Polyclitus the sculptor’. 
Yet all these are but six in number, while each is spoken of in two 
ways; for (A) they are causes either as the individual, or as the 
genus, or as the accidental, or as the genus that includes the 
accidental, and these either as combined, or as taken simply; and 
(B) all may be taken as acting or as having a capacity. But they 
differ inasmuch as the acting causes, i.e. the individuals, exist, or 
do not exist, simultaneously with the things of which they are 
causes, e.g. this particular man who is healing, with this particular 
man who is recovering health, and this particular builder with this 
particular thing that is being built; but the potential causes are not 
always in this case; for the house does not perish at the same time 
as the builder. 

3 

‘Element’ means (1) the primary component immanent in a thing, 
and indivisible in kind into other kinds; e.g. the elements of 
speech are the parts of which speech consists and into which it is 
ultimately divided, while they are no longer divided into other 
forms of speech different in kind from them. If they are divided, 
their parts are of the same kind, as a part of water is water (while a 
part of the syllable is not a syllable). Similarly those who speak of 
the elements of bodies mean the things into which bodies are 
ultimately divided, while they are no longer divided into other 
things differing in kind; and whether the things of this sort are 
one or more, they call these elements. The so-called elements of 
geometrical proofs, and in general the elements of demonstrations, 
have a similar character; for the primary demonstrations, each of 
which is implied in many demonstrations, are called elements of 
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demonstrations; and the primary syllogisms, which have three 
terms and proceed by means of one middle, are of this nature. 

(2) People also transfer the word ‘element’ from this meaning 
and apply it to that which, being one and small, is useful for many 
purposes; for which reason what is small and simple and 
indivisible is called an element. Hence come the facts that the 
most universal things are elements (because each of them being 
one and simple is present in a plurality of things, either in all or in 
as many as possible), and that unity and the point are thought by 
some to be first principles. Now, since the so-called genera are 
universal and indivisible (for there is no definition of them), some 
say the genera are elements, and more so than the differentia, 
because the genus is more universal; for where the differentia is 
present, the genus accompanies it, but where the genus is present, 
the differentia is not always so. It is common to all the meanings 
that the element of each thing is the first component immanent in 
each. 

4 

‘Nature’ means (1) the genesis of growing things-the meaning 
which would be suggested if one were to pronounce the ‘u’ in 
phusis long. (2) That immanent part of a growing thing, from 
which its growth first proceeds. (3) The source from which the 
primary movement in each natural object is present in it in virtue 
of its own essence. Those things are said to grow which derive 
increase from something else by contact and either by organic 
unity, or by organic adhesion as in the case of embryos. Organic 
unity differs from contact; for in the latter case there need not be 
anything besides the contact, but in organic unities there is 
something identical in both parts, which makes them grow 
together instead of merely touching, and be one in respect of 
continuity and quantity, though not of quality.-(4) ‘Nature’ 
means the primary material of which any natural object consists or 
out of which it is made, which is relatively unshaped and cannot 
be changed from its own potency, as e.g. bronze is said to be the 
nature of a statue and of bronze utensils, and wood the nature of 
wooden things; and so in all other cases; for when a product is 
made out of these materials, the first matter is preserved 
throughout. For it is in this way that people call the elements of 
natural objects also their nature, some naming fire, others earth, 
others air, others water, others something else of the sort, and 
some naming more than one of these, and others all of them. -(5) 
‘Nature’ means the essence of natural objects, as with those who 
say the nature is the primary mode of composition, or as 
Empedocles says: — 
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Nothing that is has a nature, 

But only mixing and parting of the mixed, 

And nature is but a name given them by men. 

Hence as regards the things that are or come to be by nature, 
though that from which they naturally come to be or are is already 
present, we say they have not their nature yet, unless they have 
their form or shape. That which comprises both of these exists by 
nature, e.g. the animals and their parts; and not only is the first 
matter nature (and this in two senses, either the first, counting 
from the thing, or the first in general; e.g. in the case of works in 
bronze, bronze is first with reference to them, but in general 
perhaps water is first, if all things that can be melted are water), 
but also the form or essence, which is the end of the process of 
becoming. -(6) By an extension of meaning from this sense of 
‘nature’ every essence in general has come to be called a ‘nature’, 
because the nature of a thing is one kind of essence. 

From what has been said, then, it is plain that nature in the 
primary and strict sense is the essence of things which have in 
themselves, as such, a source of movement; for the matter is called 
the nature because it is qualified to receive this, and processes of 
becoming and growing are called nature because they are 
movements proceeding from this. And nature in this sense is the 
source of the movement of natural objects, being present in them 
somehow, either potentially or in complete reality. 

5 

We call ‘necessary’ (1) (a) that without which, as a condition, a 
thing cannot live; e.g. breathing and food are necessary for an 
animal; for it is incapable of existing without these; (b) the 
conditions without which good cannot be or come to be, or 
without which we cannot get rid or be freed of evil; e.g. drinking 
the medicine is necessary in order that we may be cured of disease, 
and a man’s sailing to Aegina is necessary in order that he may get 
his money.-(2) The compulsory and compulsion, i.e. that which 
impedes and tends to hinder, contrary to impulse and purpose. 
For the compulsory is called necessary (whence the necessary is 
painful, as Evenus says: ‘For every necessary thing is ever 
irksome’), and compulsion is a form of necessity, as Sophocles 
says: ‘But force necessitates me to this act’. And necessity is held to 
be something that cannot be persuaded-and rightly, for it is 
contrary to the movement which accords with purpose and with 
reasoning.-(3) We say that that which cannot be otherwise is 
necessarily as it is. And from this sense of ‘necessary’ all the others 
are somehow derived; for a thing is said to do or suffer what is 
necessary in the sense of compulsory, only when it cannot act 
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according to its impulse because of the compelling forces-which 
implies that necessity is that because of which a thing cannot be 
otherwise; and similarly as regards the conditions of life and of 
good; for when in the one case good, in the other life and being, 
are not possible without certain conditions, these are necessary, 
and this kind of cause is a sort of necessity. Again, demonstration 
is a necessary thing because the conclusion cannot be otherwise, if 
there has been demonstration in the unqualified sense; and the 
causes of this necessity are the first premisses, i.e. the fact that the 
propositions from which the syllogism proceeds cannot be 
otherwise. 

Now some things owe their necessity to something other than 
themselves; others do not, but are themselves the source of 
necessity in other things. Therefore the necessary in the primary 
and strict sense is the simple; for this does not admit of more 
states than one, so that it cannot even be in one state and also in 
another; for if it did it would already be in more than one. If, 
then, there are any things that are eternal and unmovable, nothing 
compulsory or against their nature attaches to them. 

6 

‘One’ means (1) that which is one by accident, (2) that which is 
one by its own nature. (1) Instances of the accidentally one are 
‘Coriscus and what is musical’, and ‘musical Coriscus’ (for it is the 
same thing to say ‘Coriscus and what is musical’, and ‘musical 
Coriscus’), and ‘what is musical and what is just’, and ‘musical 
Coriscus and just Coriscus’. For all of these are called one by 
virtue of an accident, ‘what is just and what is musical’ because 
they are accidents of one substance, ‘what is musical and Coriscus’ 
because the one is an accident of the other; and similarly in a sense 
‘musical Coriscus’ is one with ‘Coriscus’ because one of the parts 
of the phrase is an accident of the other, i.e. ‘musical’ is an 
accident of Coriscus; and ‘musical Coriscus’ is one with ‘just 
Coriscus’ because one part of each is an accident of one and the 
same subject. The case is similar if the accident is predicated of a 
genus or of any universal name, e.g. if one says that man is the 
same as ‘musical man’; for this is either because ‘musical’ is an 
accident of man, which is one substance, or because both are 
accidents of some individual, e.g. Coriscus. Both, however, do not 
belong to him in the same way, but one presumably as genus and 
included in his substance, the other as a state or affection of the 
substance. 

The things, then, that are called one in virtue of an accident, 
are called so in this way. (2) Of things that are called one in virtue 
of their own nature some (a) are so called because they are 
continuous, e.g. a bundle is made one by a band, and pieces of 
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wood are made one by glue; and a line, even if it is bent, is called 
one if it is continuous, as each part of the body is, e.g. the leg or 
the arm. Of these themselves, the continuous by nature are more 
one than the continuous by art. A thing is called continuous 
which has by its own nature one movement and cannot have any 
other; and the movement is one when it is indivisible, and it is 
indivisible in respect of time. Those things are continuous by their 
own nature which are one not merely by contact; for if you put 
pieces of wood touching one another, you will not say these are 
one piece of wood or one body or one continuum of any other 
sort. Things, then, that are continuous in any way called one, even 
if they admit of being bent, and still more those which cannot be 
bent; e.g. the shin or the thigh is more one than the leg, because 
the movement of the leg need not be one. And the straight line is 
more one than the bent; but that which is bent and has an angle 
we call both one and not one, because its movement may be either 
simultaneous or not simultaneous; but that of the straight line is 
always simultaneous, and no part of it which has magnitude rests 
while another moves, as in the bent line. 

(b) (i) Things are called one in another sense because their 
substratum does not differ in kind; it does not differ in the case of 
things whose kind is indivisible to sense. The substratum meant is 
either the nearest to, or the farthest from, the final state. For, one 
the one hand, wine is said to be one and water is said to be one, 
qua indivisible in kind; and, on the other hand, all juices, e.g. oil 
and wine, are said to be one, and so are all things that can be 
melted, because the ultimate substratum of all is the same; for all 
of these are water or air. 

(ii) Those things also are called one whose genus is one though 
distinguished by opposite differentiae-these too are all called one 
because the genus which underlies the differentiae is one (e.g. 
horse, man, and dog form a unity, because all are animals), and 
indeed in a way similar to that in which the matter is one. These 
are sometimes called one in this way, but sometimes it is the 
higher genus that is said to be the same (if they are infimae species 
of their genus)-the genus above the proximate genera; e.g. the 
isosceles and the equilateral are one and the same figure because 
both are triangles; but they are not the same triangles. 

(c) Two things are called one, when the definition which states 
the essence of one is indivisible from another definition which 
shows us the other (though in itself every definition is divisible). 
Thus even that which has increased or is diminishing is one, 
because its definition is one, as, in the case of plane figures, is the 
definition of their form. In general those things the thought of 
whose essence is indivisible, and cannot separate them either in 
time or in place or in definition, are most of all one, and of these 
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especially those which are substances. For in general those things 
that do not admit of division are called one in so far as they do not 
admit of it; e.g. if two things are indistinguishable qua man, they 
are one kind of man; if qua animal, one kind of animal; if qua 
magnitude, one kind of magnitude. -Now most things are called 
one because they either do or have or suffer or are related to 
something else that is one, but the things that are primarily called 
one are those whose substance is one, -and one either in continuity 
or in form or in definition; for we count as more than one either 
things that are not continuous, or those whose form is not one, or 
those whose definition is not one. 

While in a sense we call anything one if it is a quantity and 
continuous, in a sense we do not unless it is a whole, i.e. unless it 
has unity of form; e.g. if we saw the parts of a shoe put together 
anyhow we should not call them one all the same (unless because 
of their continuity); we do this only if they are put together so as 
to be a shoe and to have already a certain single form. This is why 
the circle is of all lines most truly one, because it is whole and 
complete. 

(3) The essence of what is one is to be some kind of beginning 
of number; for the first measure is the beginning, since that by 
which we first know each class is the first measure of the class; the 
one, then, is the beginning of the knowable regarding each class. 
But the one is not the same in all classes. For here it is a quarter- 
tone, and there it is the vowel or the consonant; and there is 
another unit of weight and another of movement. But everywhere 
the one is indivisible either in quantity or in kind. Now that 
which is indivisible in quantity is called a unit if it is not divisible 
in any dimension and is without position, a point if it is not 
divisible in any dimension and has position, a line if it is divisible 
in one dimension, a plane if in two, a body if divisible in quantity 
in all — i.e. in three — dimensions. And, reversing the order, that 
which is divisible in two dimensions is a plane, that which is 
divisible in one a line, that which is in no way divisible in quantity 
is a point or a unit, -that which has not position a unit, that which 
has position a point. 

Again, some things are one in number, others in species, others 
in genus, others by analogy; in number those whose matter is one, 
in species those whose definition is one, in genus those to which 
the same figure of predication applies, by analogy those which are 
related as a third thing is to a fourth. The latter kinds of unity are 
always found when the former are; e.g. things that are one in 
number are also one in species, while things that are one in species 
are not all one in number; but things that are one in species are all 
one in genus, while things that are so in genus are not all one in 
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species but are all one by analogy; while things that are one by 
analogy are not all one in genus. 

Evidently ‘many’ will have meanings opposite to those of ‘one’; 
some things are many because they are not continuous, others 
because their matter-either the proximate matter or the ultimate-is 
divisible in kind, others because the definitions which state their 
essence are more than one. 

7 

Things are said to ‘be’ (1) in an accidental sense, (2) by their own 
nature. 

(1) In an accidental sense, e.g. we say ‘the righteous doer is 
musical’, and ‘the man is musical’, and ‘the musician is a man’, 
just as we say ‘the musician builds’, because the builder happens to 
be musical or the musician to be a builder; for here ‘one thing is 
another’ means ‘one is an accident of another’. So in the cases we 
have mentioned; for when we say ‘the man is musical’ and ‘the 
musician is a man’, or ‘he who is pale is musical’ or ‘the musician 
is pale’, the last two mean that both attributes are accidents of the 
same thing; the first that the attribute is an accident of that which 
is, while ‘the musical is a man’ means that ‘musical’ is an accident 
of a man. (In this sense, too, the not-pale is said to be, because 
that of which it is an accident is.) Thus when one thing is said in 
an accidental sense to be another, this is either because both 
belong to the same thing, and this is, or because that to which the 
attribute belongs is, or because the subject which has as an 
attribute that of which it is itself predicated, itself is. 

(2) The kinds of essential being are precisely those that are 
indicated by the figures of predication; for the senses of ‘being’ are 
just as many as these figures. Since, then, some predicates indicate 
what the subject is, others its quality, others quantity, others 
relation, others activity or passivity, others its ‘where’, others its 
‘when’, ‘being’ has a meaning answering to each of these. For 
there is no difference between ‘the man is recovering’ and ‘the 
man recovers’, nor between ‘the man is walking or cutting’ and 
‘the man walks’ or ‘cuts’; and similarly in all other cases. 

(3) Again, ‘being’ and ‘is’ mean that a statement is true, ‘not 
being’ that it is not true but falses-and this alike in the case of 
affirmation and of negation; e.g. ‘Socrates is musical’ means that 
this is true, or ‘Socrates is not-pale’ means that this is true; but ‘the 
diagonal of the square is not commensurate with the side’ means 
that it is false to say it is. 

(4) Again, ‘being’ and ‘that which is’ mean that some of the 
things we have mentioned ‘are’ potentially, others in complete 
reality. For we say both of that which sees potentially and of that 
which sees actually, that it is ‘seeing’, and both of that which can 
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actualize its knowledge and of that which is actualizing it, that it 
knows, and both of that to which rest is already present and of 
that which can rest, that it rests. And similarly in the case of 
substances; we say the Hermes is in the stone, and the half of the 
line is in the line, and we say of that which is not yet ripe that it is 
com. When a thing is potential and when it is not yet potential 
must be explained elsewhere. 

5 

We call ‘substance’ (1) the simple bodies, i.e. earth and fire and 
water and everything of the sort, and in general bodies and the 
things composed of them, both animals and divine beings, and the 
parts of these. All these are called substance because they are not 
predicated of a subject but everything else is predicated of them.- 
(2) That which, being present in such things as are not predicated 
of a subject, is the cause of their being, as the soul is of the being 
of an animal. -(3) The parts which are present in such things, 
limiting them and marking them as individuals, and by whose 
destruction the whole is destroyed, as the body is by the 
destruction of the plane, as some say, and the plane by the 
destruction of the line; and in general number is thought by some 
to be of this nature; for if it is destroyed, they say, nothing exists, 
and it limits all things. -(4) The essence, the formula of which is a 
definition, is also called the substance of each thing. 

It follows, then, that ‘substance’ has two senses, (A) ultimate 
substratum, which is no longer predicated of anything else, and 
(B) that which, being a ‘this’, is also separable and of this nature is 
the shape or form of each thing. 

9 

‘The same’ means (1) that which is the same in an accidental 
sense, e.g. ‘the pale’ and ‘the musical’ are the same because they 
are accidents of the same thing, and ‘a man’ and ‘musical’ because 
the one is an accident of the other; and ‘the musical’ is ‘a man’ 
because it is an accident of the man. (The complex entity is the 
same as either of the simple ones and each of these is the same as 
it; for both ‘the man’ and ‘the musical’ are said to be the same as 
‘the musical man’, and this the same as they.) This is why all of 
these statements are made not universally; for it is not true to say 
that every man is the same as ‘the musical’ (for universal attributes 
belong to things in virtue of their own nature, but accidents do 
not belong to them in virtue of their own nature); but of the 
individuals the statements are made without qualification. For 
‘Socrates’ and ‘musical Socrates’ are thought to be the same; but 
‘Socrates’ is not predicable of more than one subject, and therefore 
we do not say ‘every Socrates’ as we say ‘every man’. 
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Some things are said to be the same in this sense, others (2) are 
the same by their own nature, in as many senses as that which is 
one by its own nature is so; for both the things whose matter is 
one either in kind or in number, and those whose essence is one, 
are said to be the same. Clearly, therefore, sameness is a unity of 
the being either of more than one thing or of one thing when it is 
treated as more than one, ie. when we say a thing is the same as 
itself; for we treat it as two. 

Things are called ‘other’ if either their kinds or their matters or 
the definitions of their essence are more than one; and in general 
‘other’ has meanings opposite to those of ‘the same’. 

‘Different’ is applied (1) to those things which though other 
are the same in some respect, only not in number but either in 
species or in genus or by analogy; (2) to those whose genus is 
other, and to contraries, and to an things that have their otherness 
in their essence. 

Those things are called ‘like’ which have the same attributes in 
every respect, and those which have more attributes the same than 
different, and those whose quality is one; and that which shares 
with another thing the greater number or the more important of 
the attributes (each of them one of two contraries) in respect of 
which things are capable of altering, is like that other thing. The 
senses of ‘unlike’ are opposite to those of ‘like’. 

10 

The term ‘opposite’ is applied to contradictories, and to 
contraries, and to relative terms, and to privation and possession, 
and to the extremes from which and into which generation and 
dissolution take place; and the attributes that cannot be present at 
the same time in that which is receptive of both, are said to be 
opposed, -either themselves of their constituents. Grey and white 
colour do not belong at the same time to the same thing; hence 
their constituents are opposed. 

The term ‘contrary’ is applied (1) to those attributes differing 
in genus which cannot belong at the same time to the same 
subject, (2) to the most different of the things in the same genus, 
(3) to the most different of the attributes in the same recipient 
subject, (4) to the most different of the things that fall under the 
same faculty, (3) to the things whose difference is greatest either 
absolutely or in genus or in species. The other things that are 
called contrary are so called, some because they possess contraries 
of the above kind, some because they are receptive of such, some 
because they are productive of or susceptible to such, or are 
producing or suffering them, or are losses or acquisitions, or 
possessions or privations, of such. Since ‘one’ and ‘being’ have 
many senses, the other terms which are derived from these, and 
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therefore ‘same’, ‘other’, and ‘contrary’, must correspond, so that 
they must be different for each category. 

The term ‘other in species’ is applied to things which being of 
the same genus are not subordinate the one to the other, or which 
being in the same genus have a difference, or which have a 
contrariety in their substance; and contraries are other than one 
another in species (either all contraries or those which are so called 
in the primary sense), and so are those things whose definitions 
differ in the infima species of the genus (e.g. man and horse are 
indivisible in genus, but their definitions are different), and those 
which being in the same substance have a difference. ‘The same in 
species’ has the various meanings opposite to these. 

11 

The words ‘prior’ and ‘posterior’ are applied (1) to some things 
(on the assumption that there is a first, i.e. a beginning, in each 
class) because they are nearer some beginning determined either 
absolutely and by nature, or by reference to something or in some 
place or by certain people; e.g. things are prior in place because 
they are nearer either to some place determined by nature (e.g. the 
middle or the last place), or to some chance object; and that which 
is farther is posterior. -Other things are prior in time; some by 
being farther from the present, i.e. in the case of past events (for 
the Trojan war is prior to the Persian, because it is farther from 
the present), others by being nearer the present, i.e. in the case of 
future events (for the Nemean games are prior to the Pythian, if 
we treat the present as beginning and first point, because they are 
nearer the present). -Other things are prior in movement; for that 
which is nearer the first mover is prior (e.g. the boy is prior to the 
man); and the prime mover also is a beginning absolutely.-Others 
are prior in power; for that which exceeds in power, i.e. the more 
powerful, is prior; and such is that according to whose will the 
other-i.e. the posterior-must follow, so that if the prior does not 
set it in motion the other does not move, and if it sets it in motion 
it does move; and here will is a beginning.-Others are prior in 
arrangement; these are the things that are placed at intervals in 
reference to some one definite thing according to some rule, e.g. 
in the chorus the second man is prior to the third, and in the lyre 
the second lowest string is prior to the lowest; for in the one case 
the leader and in the other the middle string is the beginning. 

These, then, are called prior in this sense, but (2) in another 
sense that which is prior for knowledge is treated as also absolutely 
prior; of these, the things that are prior in definition do not 
coincide with those that are prior in relation to perception. For in 
definition universal are prior, in relation to perception 
individuals. And in definition also the accident is prior to the 
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whole, e.g. ‘musical’ to ‘musical man’, for the definition cannot 
exist as a whole without the part; yet musicalness cannot exist 
unless there is some one who is musical. 

(3) The attributes of prior things are called prior, e.g. 
straightness is prior to smoothness; for one is an attribute of a line 
as such, and the other of a surface. 

Some things then are called prior and posterior in this sense, 
others (4) in respect of nature and substance, i.e. those which can 
be without other things, while the others cannot be without 
them, -a distinction which Plato used. (If we consider the various 
senses of ‘being’, firstly the subject is prior, so that substance is 
prior; secondly, according as potency or complete reality is taken 
into account, different things are prior, for some things are prior 
in respect of potency, others in respect of complete reality, e.g. in 
potency the half line is prior to the whole line, and the part to the 
whole, and the matter to the concrete substance, but in complete 
reality these are posterior; for it is only when the whole has been 
dissolved that they will exist in complete reality.) In a sense, 
therefore, all things that are called prior and posterior are so called 
with reference to this fourth sense; for some things can exist 
without others in respect of generation, e.g. the whole without the 
parts, and others in respect of dissolution, e.g. the part without the 
whole. And the same is true in all other cases. 

12 

‘Potency’ means (1) a source of movement or change, which is in 
another thing than the thing moved or in the same thing qua 
other; e.g. the art of building is a potency which is not in the thing 
built, while the art of healing, which is a potency, may be in the 
man healed, but not in him qua healed. ‘Potency’ then means the 
source, in general, of change or movement in another thing or in 
the same thing qua other, and also (2) the source of a thing’s being 
moved by another thing or by itself qua other. For in virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of which a patient suffers anything, we call it 
‘capable’ of suffering; and this we do sometimes if it suffers 
anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything it suffers, 
but only if it suffers a change for the better — (3) The capacity of 
performing this well or according to intention; for sometimes we 
say of those who merely can walk or speak but not well or not as 
they intend, that they cannot speak or walk. So too (4) in the case 
of passivity — (3) The states in virtue of which things are 
absolutely impassive or unchangeable, or not easily changed for 
the worse, are called potencies; for things are broken and crushed 
and bent and in general destroyed not by having a potency but by 
not having one and by lacking something, and things are 
impassive with respect to such processes if they are scarcely and 
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slightly affected by them, because of a ‘potency’ and because they 
‘can’ do something and are in some positive state. 

‘Potency’ having this variety of meanings, so too the ‘potent’ or 
‘capable’ in one sense will mean that which can begin a movement 
(or a change in general, for even that which can bring things to 
rest is a ‘potent’ thing) in another thing or in itself qua other; and 
in one sense that over which something else has such a potency; 
and in one sense that which has a potency of changing into 
something, whether for the worse or for the better (for even that 
which perishes is thought to be ‘capable’ of perishing, for it would 
not have perished if it had not been capable of it; but, as a matter 
of fact, it has a certain disposition and cause and principle which 
fits it to suffer this; sometimes it is thought to be of this sort 
because it has something, sometimes because it is deprived of 
something; but if privation is in a sense ‘having’ or ‘habit’, 
everything will be capable by having something, so that things are 
capable both by having a positive habit and principle, and by 
having the privation of this, if it is possible to have a privation; 
and if privation is not in a sense ‘habit’, ‘capable’ is used in two 
distinct senses); and a thing is capable in another sense because 
neither any other thing, nor itself qua other, has a potency or 
principle which can destroy it. Again, all of these are capable either 
merely because the thing might chance to happen or not to 
happen, or because it might do so well. This sort of potency is 
found even in lifeless things, e.g. in instruments; for we say one 
lyre can speak, and another cannot speak at all, if it has not a good 
tone. 

Incapacity is privation of capacity-i.e. of such a principle as has 
been described either in general or in the case of something that 
would naturally have the capacity, or even at the time when it 
would naturally already have it; for the senses in which we should 
call a boy and a man and a eunuch ‘incapable of begetting’ are 
distinct. -Again, to either kind of capacity there is an opposite 
incapacity-both to that which only can produce movement and to 
that which can produce it well. 

Some things, then, are called adunata in virtue of this kind of 
incapacity, while others are so in another sense; i.e. both dunaton 
and adunaton are used as follows. The impossible is that of which 
the contrary is of necessity true, e.g. that the diagonal of a square 
is commensurate with the side is impossible, because such a 
statement is a falsity of which the contrary is not only true but also 
necessary; that it is commensurate, then, is not only false but also 
of necessity false. The contrary of this, the possible, is found when 
it is not necessary that the contrary is false, e.g. that a man should 
be seated is possible; for that he is not seated is not of necessity 
false. The possible, then, in one sense, as has been said, means that 
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which is not of necessity false; in one, that which is true; in one, 
that which may be true. -A ‘potency’ or ‘power’ in geometry is so 
called by a change of meaning. -These senses of ‘capable’ or 
‘possible’ involve no reference to potency. But the senses which 
involve a reference to potency all refer to the primary kind of 
potency; and this is a source of change in another thing or in the 
same thing qua other. For other things are called ‘capable’, some 
because something else has such a potency over them, some 
because it has not, some because it has it in a particular way. The 
same is true of the things that are incapable. Therefore the proper 
definition of the primary kind of potency will be ‘a source of 
change in another thing or in the same thing qua other’. 

13 

‘Quantum’ means that which is divisible into two or more 
constituent parts of which each is by nature a ‘one’ and a ‘this’. A 
quantum is a plurality if it is numerable, a magnitude if it is a 
measurable. ‘Plurality’ means that which is divisible potentially 
into non-continuous parts, ‘magnitude’ that which is divisible into 
continuous parts; of magnitude, that which is continuous in one 
dimension is length; in two breadth, in three depth. Of these, 
limited plurality is number, limited length is a line, breadth a 
surface, depth a solid. 

Again, some things are called quanta in virtue of their own 
nature, others incidentally; e.g. the line is a quantum by its own 
nature, the musical is one incidentally. Of the things that are 
quanta by their own nature some are so as substances, e.g. the line 
is a quantum (for ‘a certain kind of quantum’ is present in the 
definition which states what it is), and others are modifications 
and states of this kind of substance, e.g. much and little, long and 
short, broad and narrow, deep and shallow, heavy and light, and 
all other such attributes. And also great and small, and greater and 
smaller, both in themselves and when taken relatively to each 
other, are by their own nature attributes of what is quantitative; 
but these names are transferred to other things also. Of things that 
are quanta incidentally, some are so called in the sense in which it 
was said that the musical and the white were quanta, viz. because 
that to which musicalness and whiteness belong is a quantum, and 
some are quanta in the way in which movement and time are so; 
for these also are called quanta of a sort and continuous because 
the things of which these are attributes are divisible. I mean not 
that which is moved, but the space through which it is moved; for 
because that is a quantum movement also is a quantum, and 
because this is a quantum time is one. 
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14 

‘Quality’ means (1) the differentia of the essence, e.g. man is an 
animal of a certain quality because he is two-footed, and the horse 
is so because it is four-footed; and a circle is a figure of particular 
quality because it is without angles, -which shows that the essential 
differentia is a quality.-This, then, is one meaning of quality-the 
differentia of the essence, but (2) there is another sense in which it 
applies to the unmovable objects of mathematics, the sense in 
which the numbers have a certain quality, e.g. the composite 
numbers which are not in one dimension only, but of which the 
plane and the solid are copies (these are those which have two or 
three factors); and in general that which exists in the essence of 
numbers besides quantity is quality; for the essence of each is what 
it is once, e.g. that of is not what it is twice or thrice, but what it is 
once; for 6 is once 6. 

(3) All the modifications of substances that move (e.g. heat and 
cold, whiteness and blackness, heaviness and lightness, and the 
others of the sort) in virtue of which, when they change, bodies 
are said to alter. (4) Quality in respect of virtue and vice, and in 
general, of evil and good. 

Quality, then, seems to have practically two meanings, and one 
of these is the more proper. The primary quality is the differentia 
of the essence, and of this the quality in numbers is a part; for it is 
a differentia of essences, but either not of things that move or not 
of them qua moving. Secondly, there are the modifications of 
things that move, qua moving, and the differentiae of movements. 
Virtue and vice fall among these modifications; for they indicate 
differentiae of the movement or activity, according to which the 
things in motion act or are acted on well or badly; for that which 
can be moved or act in one way is good, and that which can do so 
in another — the contrary — way is vicious. Good and evil 
indicate quality especially in living things, and among these 
especially in those which have purpose. 

15 

Things are ‘relative’ (1) as double to half, and treble to a third, 
and in general that which contains something else many times to 
that which is contained many times in something else, and that 
which exceeds to that which is exceeded; (2) as that which can 
heat to that which can be heated, and that which can cut to that 
which can be cut, and in general the active to the passive; (3) as 
the measurable to the measure, and the knowable to knowledge, 
and the perceptible to perception. 

(1) Relative terms of the first kind are numerically related 
either indefinitely or definitely, to numbers themselves or to 1. 
E.g. the double is in a definite numerical relation to 1, and that 
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which is ‘many times as great’ is in a numerical, but not a definite, 
relation to 1, i.e. not in this or in that numerical relation to it; the 
relation of that which is half as big again as something else to that 
something is a definite numerical relation to a number; that which 
is n+l/n times something else is in an indefinite relation to that 
something, as that which is ‘many times as great’ is in an 
indefinite relation to 1 ; the relation of that which exceeds to that 
which is exceeded is numerically quite indefinite; for number is 
always commensurate, and ‘number’ is not predicated of that 
which is not commensurate, but that which exceeds is, in relation 
to that which is exceeded, so much and something more; and this 
something is indefinite; for it can, indifferently, be either equal or 
not equal to that which is exceeded.-All these relations, then, are 
numerically expressed and are determinations of number, and so 
in another way are the equal and the like and the same. For all 
refer to unity. Those things are the same whose substance is one; 
those are like whose quality is one; those are equal whose quantity 
is one; and 1 is the beginning and measure of number, so that all 
these relations imply number, though not in the same way. 

(2) Things that are active or passive imply an active or a passive 
potency and the actualizations of the potencies; e.g. that which is 
capable of heating is related to that which is capable of being 
heated, because it can heat it, and, again, that which heats is 
related to that which is heated and that which cuts to that which is 
cut, in the sense that they actually do these things. But numerical 
relations are not actualized except in the sense which has been 
elsewhere stated; actualizations in the sense of movement they 
have not. Of relations which imply potency some further imply 
particular periods of time, e.g. that which has made is relative to 
that which has been made, and that which will make to that which 
will be made. For it is in this way that a father is called the father 
of his son; for the one has acted and the other has been acted on in 
a certain way. Further, some relative terms imply privation of 
potency, i.e. ‘incapable’ and terms of this sort, e.g. ‘invisible’. 

Relative terms which imply number or potency, therefore, are 
all relative because their very essence includes in its nature a 
reference to something else, not because something else involves a 
reference to it; but (3) that which is measurable or knowable or 
thinkable is called relative because something else involves a 
reference to it. For ‘that which is thinkable’ implies that the 
thought of it is possible, but the thought is not relative to ‘that of 
which it is the thought’; for we should then have said the same 
thing twice. Similarly sight is the sight of something, not ‘of that 
of which it is the sight’ (though of course it is true to say this); in 
fact it is relative to colour or to something else of the sort. But 
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according to the other way of speaking the same thing would be 
said twice, -’the sight is of that of which it is.’ 

Things that are by their own nature called relative are called so 
sometimes in these senses, sometimes if the classes that include 
them are of this sort; e.g. medicine is a relative term because its 
genus, science, is thought to be a relative term. Further, there are 
the properties in virtue of which the things that have them are 
called relative, e.g. equality is relative because the equal is, and 
likeness because the like is. Other things are relative by accident; 
e.g. a man is relative because he happens to be double of 
something and double is a relative term; or the white is relative, if 
the same thing happens to be double and white. 

16 

What is called ‘complete’ is (1) that outside which it is not 
possible to find any, even one, of its parts; e.g. the complete time 
of each thing is that outside which it is not possible to find any 
time which is a part proper to it.-(2) That which in respect of 
excellence and goodness cannot be excelled in its kind; e.g. we 
have a complete doctor or a complete flute-player, when they lack 
nothing in respect of the form of their proper excellence. And 
thus, transferring the word to bad things, we speak of a complete 
scandal-monger and a complete thief; indeed we even call them 
good, i.e. a good thief and a good scandal-monger. And excellence 
is a completion; for each thing is complete and every substance is 
complete, when in respect of the form of its proper excellence it 
lacks no part of its natural magnitude. -(3) The things which have 
attained their end, this being good, are called complete; for things 
are complete in virtue of having attained their end. Therefore, 
since the end is something ultimate, we transfer the word to bad 
things and say a thing has been completely spoilt, and completely 
destroyed, when it in no wise falls short of destruction and 
badness, but is at its last point. This is why death, too, is by a 
figure of speech called the end, because both are last things. But 
the ultimate purpose is also an end. -Things, then, that are called 
complete in virtue of their own nature are so called in all these 
senses, some because in respect of goodness they lack nothing and 
cannot be excelled and no part proper to them can be found 
outside them, others in general because they cannot be exceeded 
in their several classes and no part proper to them is outside them; 
the others presuppose these first two kinds, and are called 
complete because they either make or have something of the sort 
or are adapted to it or in some way or other involve a reference to 
the things that are called complete in the primary sense. 
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17 

‘Limit’ means (1) the last point of each thing, i.e. the first point 
beyond which it is not possible to find any part, and the first point 
within which every part is; (2) the form, whatever it may be, of a 
spatial magnitude or of a thing that has magnitude; (3) the end of 
each thing (and of this nature is that towards which the movement 
and the action are, not that from which they are-though 
sometimes it is both, that from which and that to which the 
movement is, i.e. the final cause); (4) the substance of each thing, 
and the essence of each; for this is the limit of knowledge; and if of 
knowledge, of the object also. Evidently, therefore, ‘limit’ has as 
many senses as ‘beginning’, and yet more; for the beginning is a 
limit, but not every limit is a beginning. 

18 

‘That in virtue of which’ has several meanings:-(l) the form or 
substance of each thing, e.g. that in virtue of which a man is good 
is the good itself, (2) the proximate subject in which it is the 
nature of an attribute to be found, e.g. colour in a surface. ‘That 
in virtue of which’, then, in the primary sense is the form, and in a 
secondary sense the matter of each thing and the proximate 
substratum of each. -In general ‘that in virtue of which’ will found 
in the same number of senses as ‘cause’; for we say indifferently (3) 
in virtue of what has he come?’ or ‘for what end has he come?’; 
and (4) in virtue of what has he inferred wrongly, or inferred?’ or 
‘what is the cause of the inference, or of the wrong inference?’- 
Further (5) Kath’ d is used in reference to position, e.g. ‘at which 
he stands’ or ‘along which he walks; for all such phrases indicate 
place and position. 

Therefore ‘in virtue of itself must likewise have several 
meanings. The following belong to a thing in virtue of itself:-(l) 
the essence of each thing, e.g. Callias is in virtue of himself Callias 
and what it was to be Callias;-(2) whatever is present in the ‘what’, 
e.g. Callias is in virtue of himself an animal. For ‘animal’ is present 
in his definition; Callias is a particular animal. -(3) Whatever 
attribute a thing receives in itself directly or in one of its parts; e.g. 
a surface is white in virtue of itself, and a man is alive in virtue of 
himself; for the soul, in which life directly resides, is a part of the 
man. -(4) That which has no cause other than itself; man has more 
than one cause — animal, two-footed — but yet man is man in 
virtue of himself.-(5) Whatever attributes belong to a thing alone, 
and in so far as they belong to it merely by virtue of itself 
considered apart by itself. 
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19 

‘Disposition’ means the arrangement of that which has parts, in 
respect either of place or of potency or of kind; for there must be a 
certain position, as even the word ‘disposition’ shows. 

20 

‘Having’ means (1) a kind of activity of the haver and of what he 
has-something like an action or movement. For when one thing 
makes and one is made, between them there is a making; so too 
between him who has a garment and the garment which he has 
there is a having. This sort of having, then, evidently we cannot 
have; for the process will go on to infinity, if it is to be possible to 
have the having of what we have. -(2) ‘Having’ or ‘habit’ means a 
disposition according to which that which is disposed is either well 
or ill disposed, and either in itself or with reference to something 
else; e.g. health is a ‘habit’; for it is such a disposition. -(3) We 
speak of a ‘habit’ if there is a portion of such a disposition; and so 
even the excellence of the parts is a ‘habit’ of the whole thing. 

21 

‘Affection’ means (1) a quality in respect of which a thing can be 
altered, e.g. white and black, sweet and bitter, heaviness and 
lightness, and all others of the kind.-(2) The actualization of these- 
the already accomplished alterations. -(3) Especially, injurious 
alterations and movements, and, above all painful injuries. -(4) 
Misfortunes and painful experiences when on a large scale are 
called affections. 

22 

We speak of ‘privation’ (1) if something has not one of the 
attributes which a thing might naturally have, even if this thing 
itself would not naturally have it; e.g. a plant is said to be 
‘deprived’ of eyes. -(2) If, though either the thing itself or its genus 
would naturally have an attribute, it has it not; e.g. a blind man 
and a mole are in different senses ‘deprived’ of sight; the latter in 
contrast with its genus, the former in contrast with his own 
normal nature. -(3) If, though it would naturally have the 
attribute, and when it would naturally have it, it has it not; for 
blindness is a privation, but one is not ‘blind’ at any and every age, 
but only if one has not sight at the age at which one would 
naturally have it. Similarly a thing is called blind if it has not sight 
in the medium in which, and in respect of the organ in respect of 
which, and with reference to the object with reference to which, 
and in the circumstances in which, it would naturally have it.-(4) 
The violent taking away of anything is called privation. 
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Indeed there are just as many kinds of privations as there are of 
words with negative prefixes; for a thing is called unequal because 
it has not equality though it would naturally have it, and invisible 
either because it has no colour at all or because it has a poor 
colour, and apodous either because it has no feet at all or because 
it has imperfect feet. Again, a privative term may be used because 
the thing has little of the attribute (and this means having it in a 
sense imperfectly), e.g. ‘kernel-less’; or because it has it not easily 
or not well (e.g. we call a thing uncuttable not only if it cannot be 
cut but also if it cannot be cut easily or well); or because it has not 
the attribute at all; for it is not the one-eyed man but he who is 
sightless in both eyes that is called blind. This is why not every 
man is ‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘just’ or ‘unjust’, but there is also an 
intermediate state. 

23 

To ‘have’ or ‘hold’ means many things:-(l) to treat a thing 
according to one’s own nature or according to one’s own impulse; 
so that fever is said to have a man, and tyrants to have their cities, 
and people to have the clothes they wear. -(2) That in which a 
thing is present as in something receptive of it is said to have the 
thing; e.g. the bronze has the form of the statue, and the body has 
the disease. -(3) As that which contains holds the things contained; 
for a thing is said to be held by that in which it is as in a 
container; e.g. we say that the vessel holds the liquid and the city 
holds men and the ship sailors; and so too that the whole holds 
the parts. -(4) That which hinders a thing from moving or acting 
according to its own impulse is said to hold it, as pillars hold the 
incumbent weights, and as the poets make Atlas hold the heavens, 
implying that otherwise they would collapse on the earth, as some 
of the natural philosophers also say. In this way also that which 
holds things together is said to hold the things it holds together, 
since they would otherwise separate, each according to its own 
impulse. 

‘Being in something’ has similar and corresponding meanings 
to ‘holding’ or ‘having’. 

24 

‘To come from something’ means (1) to come from something as 
from matter, and this in two senses, either in respect of the highest 
genus or in respect of the lowest species; e.g. in a sense all things 
that can be melted come from water, but in a sense the statue 
comes from bronze. -(2) As from the first moving principle; e.g. 
‘what did the fight come from?’ From abusive language, because 
this was the origin of the fight.-(3) From the compound of matter 
and shape, as the parts come from the whole, and the verse from 
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the Iliad, and the stones from the house; (in every such case the 
whole is a compound of matter and shape,) for the shape is the 
end, and only that which attains an end is complete. -(4) As the 
form from its part, e.g. man from ‘two-footed’ and syllable from 
‘letter’; for this is a different sense from that in which the statue 
comes from bronze; for the composite substance comes from the 
sensible matter, but the form also comes from the matter of the 
form. -Some things, then, are said to come from something else in 
these senses; but (5) others are so described if one of these senses is 
applicable to a part of that other thing; e.g. the child comes from 
its father and mother, and plants come from the earth, because 
they come from a part of those things. -(6) It means coming after a 
thing in time, e.g. night comes from day and storm from fine 
weather, because the one comes after the other. Of these things 
some are so described because they admit of change into one 
another, as in the cases now mentioned; some merely because they 
are successive in time, e.g. the voyage took place ‘from’ the 
equinox, because it took place after the equinox, and the festival of 
the Thargelia comes ‘from’ the Dionysia, because after the 
Dionysia. 

25 

‘Part’ means (1) (a) that into which a quantum can in any way be 
divided; for that which is taken from a quantum qua quantum is 
always called a part of it, e.g. two is called in a sense a part of 
three. It means (b), of the parts in the first sense, only those which 
measure the whole; this is why two, though in one sense it is, in 
another is not, called a part of three. -(2) The elements into which 
a kind might be divided apart from the quantity are also called 
parts of it; for which reason we say the species are parts of the 
genus. -(3) The elements into which a whole is divided, or of 
which it consists-the ‘whole’ meaning either the form or that 
which has the form; e.g. of the bronze sphere or of the bronze 
cube both the bronze-i.e. the matter in which the form is-and the 
characteristic angle are parts. -(4) The elements in the definition 
which explains a thing are also parts of the whole; this is why the 
genus is called a part of the species, though in another sense the 
species is part of the genus. 

26 

‘A whole’ means (1) that from which is absent none of the parts of 
which it is said to be naturally a whole, and (2) that which so 
contains the things it contains that they form a unity; and this in 
two senses-either as being each severally one single thing, or as 
making up the unity between them. For (a) that which is true of a 
whole class and is said to hold good as a whole (which implies that 
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it is a kind whole) is true of a whole in the sense that it contains 
many things by being predicated of each, and by all of them, e.g. 
man, horse, god, being severally one single thing, because all are 
living things. But (b) the continuous and limited is a whole, when 
it is a unity consisting of several parts, especially if they are present 
only potentially, but, failing this, even if they are present actually. 
Of these things themselves, those which are so by nature are 
wholes in a higher degree than those which are so by art, as we 
said in the case of unity also, wholeness being in fact a sort of 
oneness. 

Again (3) of quanta that have a beginning and a middle and an 
end, those to which the position does not make a difference are 
called totals, and those to which it does, wholes. Those which 
admit of both descriptions are both wholes and totals. These are 
the things whose nature remains the same after transposition, but 
whose form does not, e.g. wax or a coat; they are called both 
wholes and totals; for they have both characteristics. Water and all 
liquids and number are called totals, but ‘the whole number’ or 
‘the whole water’ one does not speak of, except by an extension of 
meaning. To things, to which qua one the term ‘total’ is applied, 
the term ‘all’ is applied when they are treated as separate; ‘this 
total number,’ ‘all these units.’ 

27 

It is not any chance quantitative thing that can be said to be 
‘mutilated’; it must be a whole as well as divisible. For not only is 
two not ‘mutilated’ if one of the two ones is taken away (for the 
part removed by mutilation is never equal to the remainder), but 
in general no number is thus mutilated; for it is also necessary that 
the essence remain; if a cup is mutilated, it must still be a cup; but 
the number is no longer the same. Further, even if things consist 
of unlike parts, not even these things can all be said to be 
mutilated, for in a sense a number has unlike parts (e.g. two and 
three) as well as like; but in general of the things to which their 
position makes no difference, e.g. water or fire, none can be 
mutilated; to be mutilated, things must be such as in virtue of 
their essence have a certain position. Again, they must be 
continuous; for a musical scale consists of unlike parts and has 
position, but cannot become mutilated. Besides, not even the 
things that are wholes are mutilated by the privation of any part. 
For the parts removed must be neither those which determine the 
essence nor any chance parts, irrespective of their position; e.g. a 
cup is not mutilated if it is bored through, but only if the handle 
or a projecting part is removed, and a man is mutilated not if the 
flesh or the spleen is removed, but if an extremity is, and that not 
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every extremity but one which when completely removed cannot 
grow again. Therefore baldness is not a mutilation. 

28 

The term ‘race’ or ‘genus’ is used (1) if generation of things which 
have the same form is continuous, e.g. ‘while the race of men lasts’ 
means ‘while the generation of them goes on continuously’. -(2) It 
is used with reference to that which first brought things into 
existence; for it is thus that some are called Hellenes by race and 
others Ionians, because the former proceed from Hellen and the 
latter from Ion as their first begetter. And the word is used in 
reference to the begetter more than to the matter, though people 
also get a race-name from the female, e.g. ‘the descendants of 
Pyrrha’.-(3) There is genus in the sense in which ‘plane’ is the 
genus of plane figures and solid’ of solids; for each of the figures is 
in the one case a plane of such and such a kind, and in the other a 
solid of such and such a kind; and this is what underlies the 
differentiae. Again (4) in definitions the first constituent element, 
which is included in the ‘what’, is the genus, whose differentiae 
the qualities are said to be ‘Genus’ then is used in all these ways, 
(1) in reference to continuous generation of the same kind, (2) in 
reference to the first mover which is of the same kind as the things 
it moves, (3) as matter; for that to which the differentia or quality 
belongs is the substratum, which we call matter. 

Those things are said to be ‘other in genus’ whose proximate 
substratum is different, and which are not analysed the one into 
the other nor both into the same thing (e.g. form and matter are 
different in genus); and things which belong to different categories 
of being (for some of the things that are said to ‘be’ signify 
essence, others a quality, others the other categories we have before 
distinguished); these also are not analysed either into one another 
or into some one thing. 

29 

‘The false’ means (1) that which is false as a thing, and that (a) 
because it is not put together or cannot be put together, e.g. ‘that 
the diagonal of a square is commensurate with the side’ or ‘that 
you are sitting’; for one of these is false always, and the other 
sometimes; it is in these two senses that they are non-existent, (b) 
There are things which exist, but whose nature it is to appear 
either not to be such as they are or to be things that do not exist, 
e.g. a sketch or a dream; for these are something, but are not the 
things the appearance of which they produce in us. We call things 
false in this way, then, -either because they themselves do not exist, 
or because the appearance which results from them is that of 
something that does not exist. 
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(2) A false account is the account of non-existent objects, in so 
far as it is false. Hence every account is false when applied to 
something other than that of which it is true; e.g. the account of a 
circle is false when applied to a triangle. In a sense there is one 
account of each thing, i.e. the account of its essence, but in a sense 
there are many, since the thing itself and the thing itself with an 
attribute are in a sense the same, e.g. Socrates and musical Socrates 
(a false account is not the account of anything, except in a 
qualified sense). Hence Antisthenes was too simple-minded when 
he claimed that nothing could be described except by the account 
proper to it, -one predicate to one subject; from which the 
conclusion used to be drawn that there could be no contradiction, 
and almost that there could be no error. But it is possible to 
describe each thing not only by the account of itself, but also by 
that of something else. This may be done altogether falsely indeed, 
but there is also a way in which it may be done truly; e.g. eight 
may be described as a double number by the use of the definition 
of two. 

These things, then, are called false in these senses, but (3) a 
false man is one who is ready at and fond of such accounts, not for 
any other reason but for their own sake, and one who is good at 
impressing such accounts on other people, just as we say things are 
which produce a false appearance. This is why the proof in the 
Hippias that the same man is false and true is misleading. For it 
assumes that he is false who can deceive (i.e. the man who knows 
and is wise); and further that he who is willingly bad is better. 
This is a false result of induction-for a man who limps willingly is 
better than one who does so unwillingly-by ‘limping’ Plato means 
‘mimicking a limp’, for if the man were lame willingly, he would 
presumably be worse in this case as in the corresponding case of 
moral character. 

30 

‘Accident’ means (1) that which attaches to something and can be 
truly asserted, but neither of necessity nor usually, e.g. if some one 
in digging a hole for a plant has found treasure. This-the finding 
of treasure-is for the man who dug the hole an accident; for 
neither does the one come of necessity from the other or after the 
other, nor, if a man plants, does he usually find treasure. And a 
musical man might be pale; but since this does not happen of 
necessity nor usually, we call it an accident. Therefore since there 
are attributes and they attach to subjects, and some of them attach 
to these only in a particular place and at a particular time, 
whatever attaches to a subject, but not because it was this subject, 
or the time this time, or the place this place, will be an accident. 
Therefore, too, there is no definite cause for an accident, but a 
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chance cause, i.e. an indefinite one. Going to Aegina was an 
accident for a man, if he went not in order to get there, but 
because he was carried out of his way by a storm or captured by 
pirates. The accident has happened or exists, -not in virtue of the 
subject’s nature, however, but of something else; for the storm was 
the cause of his coming to a place for which he was not sailing, 
and this was Aegina. 

‘Accident’ has also (2) another meaning, i.e. all that attaches to 
each thing in virtue of itself but is not in its essence, as having its 
angles equal to two right angles attaches to the triangle. And 
accidents of this sort may be eternal, but no accident of the other 
sort is. This is explained elsewhere. 
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E 


06 Book Epsilon 


6 th book (epsilon) 1025 b 3 - 1028 a 5 
(Barnes: pp. 

3484-3492) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book epsilon (6): 

(See brief notes on the 4 chapters.) 

Categorizing the sciences has a particular meaning in metaphysics, since a unified mental model of their 
subject matter is being formed. That is, a unified mental model of reality. That is an important approach for a 
science of being. 

Since this is only one out of fourteen constituent books, we may conclude that such a notion of reality, 
while important, is clearly not considered all-important. That relates to the Heidegger interpretation in the 
Commentary to book alpha (first book). 


sciences (fields of knowledge) 

ch. 1 , categorizing the sciences 

ch. 2-4, the accidents (non-essentials) 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book E 


i 

We are seeking the principles and the causes of the things that are, 
and obviously of them qua being. For, while there is a cause of 
health and of good condition, and the objects of mathematics have 
first principles and elements and causes, and in general every 
science which is ratiocinative or at all involves reasoning deals with 
causes and principles, more or less precise, all these sciences mark 
off some particular being-some genus, and inquire into this, but 
not into being simply nor qua being, nor do they offer any 
discussion of the essence of the things of which they treat; but 
starting from the essence-some making it plain to the senses, 
others assuming it as a hypothesis-they then demonstrate, more or 
less cogently, the essential attributes of the genus with which they 
deal. It is obvious, therefore, that such an induction yields no 
demonstration of substance or of the essence, but some other way 
of exhibiting it. And similarly the sciences omit the question 
whether the genus with which they deal exists or does not exist, 
because it belongs to the same kind of thinking to show what it is 
and that it is. 

And since natural science, like other sciences, is in fact about 
one class of being, i.e. to that sort of substance which has the 
principle of its movement and rest present in itself, evidently it is 
neither practical nor productive. For in the case of things made 
the principle is in the maker-it is either reason or art or some 
faculty, while in the case of things done it is in the doer-viz. will, 
for that which is done and that which is willed are the same. 
Therefore, if all thought is either practical or productive or 
theoretical, physics must be a theoretical science, but it will 
theorize about such being as admits of being moved, and about 
substance-as-defined for the most part only as not separable from 
matter. Now, we must not fail to notice the mode of being of the 
essence and of its definition, for, without this, inquiry is but idle. 
Of things defined, i.e. of ‘whats’, some are like ‘snub’, and some 
like ‘concave’. And these differ because ‘snub’ is bound up with 
matter (for what is snub is a concave nose), while concavity is 
independent of perceptible matter. If then all natural things are a 
analogous to the snub in their nature; e.g. nose, eye, face, flesh, 
bone, and, in general, animal; leaf, root, bark, and, in general, 
plant (for none of these can be defined without reference to 
movement- they always have matter), it is clear how we must seek 
and define the ‘what’ in the case of natural objects, and also that it 
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belongs to the student of nature to study even soul in a certain 
sense, i.e. so much of it as is not independent of matter. 

That physics, then, is a theoretical science, is plain from these 
considerations. Mathematics also, however, is theoretical; but 
whether its objects are immovable and separable from matter, is 
not at present clear; still, it is clear that some mathematical 
theorems consider them qua immovable and qua separable from 
matter. But if there is something which is eternal and immovable 
and separable, clearly the knowledge of it belongs to a theoretical 
science, -not, however, to physics (for physics deals with certain 
movable things) nor to mathematics, but to a science prior to 
both. For physics deals with things which exist separately but are 
not immovable, and some parts of mathematics deal with things 
which are immovable but presumably do not exist separately, but 
as embodied in matter; while the first science deals with things 
which both exist separately and are immovable. Now all causes 
must be eternal, but especially these; for they are the causes that 
operate on so much of the divine as appears to us. There must, 
then, be three theoretical philosophies, mathematics, physics, and 
what we may call theology, since it is obvious that if the divine is 
present anywhere, it is present in things of this sort. And the 
highest science must deal with the highest genus. Thus, while the 
theoretical sciences are more to be desired than the other sciences, 
this is more to be desired than the other theoretical sciences. For 
one might raise the question whether first philosophy is universal, 
or deals with one genus, i.e. some one kind of being; for not even 
the mathematical sciences are all alike in this respect, -geometry 
and astronomy deal with a certain particular kind of thing, while 
universal mathematics applies alike to all. We answer that if there 
is no substance other than those which are formed by nature, 
natural science will be the first science; but if there is an 
immovable substance, the science of this must be prior and must 
be first philosophy, and universal in this way, because it is first. 
And it will belong to this to consider being qua being-both what it 
is and the attributes which belong to it qua being. 

2 

But since the unqualified term ‘being’ has several meanings, of 
which one was seen’ to be the accidental, and another the true 
(’non-being’ being the false), while besides these there are the 
figures of predication (e.g. the ‘what’, quality, quantity, place, 
time, and any similar meanings which ‘being’ may have), and 
again besides all these there is that which ‘is’ potentially or 
actually:-since ‘being’ has many meanings, we must say regarding 
the accidental, that there can be no scientific treatment of it. This 
is confirmed by the fact that no science practical, productive, or 
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theoretical troubles itself about it. For on the one hand he who 
produces a house does not produce all the attributes that come 
into being along with the house; for these are innumerable; the 
house that has been made may quite well be pleasant for some 
people, hurtful for some, and useful to others, and different-to put 
it shortly from all things that are; and the science of building does 
not aim at producing any of these attributes. And in the same way 
the geometer does not consider the attributes which attach thus to 
figures, nor whether ‘triangle’ is different from ‘triangle whose 
angles are equal to two right angles’. -And this happens naturally 
enough; for the accidental is practically a mere name. And so Plato 
was in a sense not wrong in ranking sophistic as dealing with that 
which is not. For the arguments of the sophists deal, we may say, 
above all with the accidental; e.g. the question whether ‘musical’ 
and ‘lettered’ are different or the same, and whether ‘musical 
Coriscus’ and ‘Coriscus’ are the same, and whether ‘everything 
which is, but is not eternal, has come to be’, with the paradoxical 
conclusion that if one who was musical has come to be lettered, he 
must also have been lettered and have come to be musical, and all 
the other arguments of this sort; the accidental is obviously akin to 
non-being. And this is clear also from arguments such as the 
following: things which are in another sense come into being and 
pass out of being by a process, but things which are accidentally 
do not. But still we must, as far as we can, say further, regarding 
the accidental, what its nature is and from what cause it proceeds; 
for it will perhaps at the same time become clear why there is no 
science of it. 

Since, among things which are, some are always in the same 
state and are of necessity (not necessity in the sense of compulsion 
but that which we assert of things because they cannot be 
otherwise), and some are not of necessity nor always, but for the 
most part, this is the principle and this the cause of the existence 
of the accidental; for that which is neither always nor for the most 
part, we call accidental. For instance, if in the dog-days there is 
wintry and cold weather, we say this is an accident, but not if 
there is sultry heat, because the latter is always or for the most part 
so, but not the former. And it is an accident that a man is pale (for 
this is neither always nor for the most part so), but it is not by 
accident that he is an animal. And that the builder produces 
health is an accident, because it is the nature not of the builder but 
of the doctor to do this, -but the builder happened to be a doctor. 
Again, a confectioner, aiming at giving pleasure, may make 
something wholesome, but not in virtue of the confectioner’s art; 
and therefore we say ‘it was an accident’, and while there is a sense 
in which he makes it, in the unqualified sense he does not. For to 
other things answer faculties productive of them, but to accidental 
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results there corresponds no determinate art nor faculty; for of 
things which are or come to be by accident, the cause also is 
accidental. Therefore, since not all things either are or come to be 
of necessity and always, but, the majority of things are for the 
most part, the accidental must exist; for instance a pale man is not 
always nor for the most part musical, but since this sometimes 
happens, it must be accidental (if not, everything will be of 
necessity). The matter, therefore, which is capable of being 
otherwise than as it usually is, must be the cause of the accidental. 
And we must take as our starting-point the question whether there 
is nothing that is neither always nor for the most part. Surely this 
is impossible. There is, then, besides these something which is 
fortuitous and accidental. But while the usual exists, can nothing 
be said to be always, or are there eternal things? This must be 
considered later,’ but that there is no science of the accidental is 
obvious; for all science is either of that which is always or of that 
which is for the most part. (For how else is one to learn or to teach 
another? The thing must be determined as occurring either always 
or for the most part, e.g. that honey-water is useful for a patient in 
a fever is true for the most part.) But that which is contrary to the 
usual law science will be unable to state, i.e. when the thing does 
not happen, e.g.’on the day of new moon’; for even that which 
happens on the day of new moon happens then either always or 
for the most part; but the accidental is contrary to such laws. We 
have stated, then, what the accidental is, and from what cause it 
arises, and that there is no science which deals with it. 

3 

That there are principles and causes which are generable and 
destructible without ever being in course of being generated or 
destroyed, is obvious. For otherwise all things will be of necessity, 
since that which is being generated or destroyed must have a cause 
which is not accidentally its cause. Will A exist or not? It will if B 
happens; and if not, not. And B will exist if C happens. And thus 
if time is constantly subtracted from a limited extent of time, one 
will obviously come to the present. This man, then, will die by 
violence, if he goes out; and he will do this if he gets thirsty; and 
he will get thirsty if something else happens; and thus we shall 
come to that which is now present, or to some past event. For 
instance, he will go out if he gets thirsty; and he will get thirsty if 
he is eating pungent food; and this is either the case or not; so that 
he will of necessity die, or of necessity not die. And similarly if one 
jumps over to past events, the same account will hold good; for 
this-I mean the past condition-is already present in something. 
Everything, therefore, that will be, will be of necessity; e.g. it is 
necessary that he who lives shall one day die; for already some 
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condition has come into existence, e.g. the presence of contraries 
in the same body. But whether he is to die by disease or by 
violence is not yet determined, but depends on the happening of 
something else. Clearly then the process goes back to a certain 
starting-point, but this no longer points to something further. 
This then will be the starting-point for the fortuitous, and will 
have nothing else as cause of its coming to be. But to what sort of 
starting-point and what sort of cause we thus refer the fortuitous- 
whether to matter or to the purpose or to the motive power, must 
be carefully considered. 

4 

Let us dismiss accidental being; for we have sufficiently 
determined its nature. But since that which is in the sense of being 
true, or is not in the sense of being false, depends on combination 
and separation, and truth and falsity together depend on the 
allocation of a pair of contradictory judgements (for the true 
judgement affirms where the subject and predicate really are 
combined, and denies where they are separated, while the false 
judgement has the opposite of this allocation; it is another 
question, how it happens that we think things together or apart; 
by ‘together’ and ‘apart’ I mean thinking them so that there is no 
succession in the thoughts but they become a unity); for falsity 
and truth are not in things-it is not as if the good were true, and 
the bad were in itself false-but in thought; while with regard to 
simple concepts and ‘whats’ falsity and truth do not exist even in 
thought — this being so, we must consider later what has to be 
discussed with regard to that which is or is not in this sense. But 
since the combination and the separation are in thought and not 
in the things, and that which is in this sense is a different sort of 
‘being’ from the things that are in the full sense (for the thought 
attaches or removes either the subject’s ‘what’ or its having a 
certain quality or quantity or something else), that which is 
accidentally and that which is in the sense of being true must be 
dismissed. For the cause of the former is indeterminate, and that 
of the latter is some affection of the thought, and both are related 
to the remaining genus of being, and do not indicate the existence 
of any separate class of being. Therefore let these be dismissed, and 
let us consider the causes and the principles of being itself, qua 
being. (It was clear in our discussion of the various meanings of 
terms, that ‘being’ has several meanings.) 
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07 Book Zeta 


The three Middle Books (traditional school grouping of Met. Z-0) 

-Aristotle’s Distillery: The Three Essence Books (ousia Books) of the Metaphysics - 

School tradition groups books 7-9 together as the three “Middle Books”. They, and not book 12 (lambda), 
are said to be the backbone and intellectual heavyweight of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (a good but arguable point). 
The Middle Books, it is correct, ramp up considerably. 

7 th book (zeta) 1028 a 10 - 1041 b33 about ousia (essence, difficult key term) 

(Barnes: pp. Zeta is the first book on essence (ousia). 

3492-3537) Zeta has 17 chapters. 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book zeta (7): (n.a.) 

W.D. Ross at Oxford University was a great translator of Aristotle’s classical Athenian Greek of over 2000 
years ago into the English language. I have left Ross’ text unchanged. His term, “substance”, is the traditional 
translation for Aristotle’s classical Greek term “ousia”. What ousia means is not a corporeal substance, but an 
essence of transformational inner alchemy (which is merely another English paraphrase for the complex 
Greek- Atlantean term, ousia). Please read accordingly with a particular attention to the shades of meaning 
that the concept, key concept of the Metaphysics, takes on. 

SG Comment on “Inner Alchemy” 

My main comment to the three Middle Books, which I call “Aristotle’s Distillery”, is not the concept of ousia. 
The difficulty is with recognizing that the Distillery is a laboratory of inner alchemy, of acknowledging such a 
thing as inner alchemy, and at least beginning to understand what inner alchemy is. Before that dime has 
dropped, the riddle will persist, unsolvably. 

An example of inner alchemy is when parents get upset that their children read Harry Potter because that 
“changes” their children. The Harry Potter books are strong on inner alchemy. Their concepts are by no 
means fictional throughout; the better part of the fiction is just packaging. 

Alchemy is the pre-ancient Atlantean and Lemurian unified super-science of change (St. Germain). “Inner 
alchemy” is the branch of alchemy that deals with inner change, and with influencing inner change. It is as 
real as the reader of this book. The most accessible version today is Chinese Daoist “Neidan”. 

A good author to start with is Jasmuheen. She will leave a reader puzzled until the reader begins to 
understand what is going on. It is a new experience. Words to characterize it may include: something fluidic, 
golden elixir, it’s in me, releasing, like blissful magnetism, etc. An advanced author is Mantak Chia (“Cosmic 
Fusion”). On his site, he gives the basic explanation: “Sexual energy can be multiplied and transformed to 
feed the soul and spirit.” Pregadio (p. 1): In the jindan (internal Golden Elixir) of Neidan, “Gold (jin) 
represents (...) constancy and immutability beyond the change and transiency that characterize the cosmos.” 
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Prior to Aristotle, Plato’s laid the corner-stone to inner alchemy as the heart of classical Greek philosophy 
through the “forms”. The inner alchemy of a reader is entrainment by ousia that are astrally but not entirely 
subconsciously absorbed through reading certain texts, such as, Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Those are in particular 
the highest cosmic ousia because they are the purest and most lightful energies of the local universe. They 
derive from the cosmic center which is called the “Unmoved Moving” (Aristotle) or the “Supreme Unchang- 
ing” (Tibetan Kalachakra Tantra). Aristotle proceeds step by step; the Unmoved Moving is the focus not here 
but below in book lambda (12). The key tool of Atlantis and Lemuria, the Flower of Light geometry (see in 
my vol. 2), is discussed in my commentary to books mu and nu (13, 14) below. 

There is a technique that forms an interdimensional tunnel of bliss in a practitioner. That is a particularly 
efficient technique if the tunnel opens to the cosmic center (through the cranial top chakra, Sahasrara). That 
is the key function of syllogistic logics as a meditation tool of inner alchemy. For a background, read my vols. 
1 and 2 of this series (Framework Analysis, and, Atlantean Philosophy) and vols. 2 and 3 of this Commentary. 
The tunnel is the result of the bliss in theorein (actually the defining element of spiritual bliss), not vice versa. 

Inner alchemy is a pre-ancient Atlantean and Lemurian occult science, hundreds of thousands of 
years in gestation. This is just a rebeginning. Inner alchemy is a very old, timeless science of biological 
transubstantiation. It is inextricably linked with cosmic consciousness, as the entire balance of this 
Commentary (this vol. and vols. 2, 3) sets out to demonstrate. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book Z 


i 

There are several senses in which a thing may be said to ‘be’, as we 
pointed out previously in our book on the various senses of 
words;’ for in one sense the ‘being’ meant is ‘what a thing is’ or a 
‘this’, and in another sense it means a quality or quantity or one of 
the other things that are predicated as these are. While ‘being’ has 
all these senses, obviously that which ‘is’ primarily is the ‘what’, 
which indicates the substance of the thing. For when we say of 
what quality a thing is, we say that it is good or bad, not that it is 
three cubits long or that it is a man; but when we say what it is, 
we do not say ‘white’ or ‘hot’ or ‘three cubits long’, but ‘a man’ or 
‘a ‘god’. And all other things are said to be because they are, some 
of them, quantities of that which is in this primary sense, others 
qualities of it, others affections of it, and others some other 
determination of it. And so one might even raise the question 
whether the words ‘to walk’, ‘to be healthy’, ‘to sit’ imply that 
each of these things is existent, and similarly in any other case of 
this sort; for none of them is either self-subsistent or capable of 
being separated from substance, but rather, if anything, it is that 
which walks or sits or is healthy that is an existent thing. Now 
these are seen to be more real because there is something definite 
which underlies them (i.e. the substance or individual), which is 
implied in such a predicate; for we never use the word ‘good’ or 
‘sitting’ without implying this. Clearly then it is in virtue of this 
category that each of the others also is. Therefore that which is 
primarily, i.e. not in a qualified sense but without qualification, 
must be substance. [See Aristotle ’ s deflnition ' p- 40 at 3; SG ^ 

Now there are several senses in which a thing is said to be first; 
yet substance is first in every sense-(l) in definition, (2) in order of 
knowledge, (3) in time. For (3) of the other categories none can 
exist independently, but only substance. And (1) in definition also 
this is first; for in the definition of each term the definition of its 
substance must be present. And (2) we think we know each thing 
most fully, when we know what it is, e.g. what man is or what fire 
is, rather than when we know its quality, its quantity, or its place; 
since we know each of these predicates also, only when we know 
what the quantity or the quality is. 

And indeed the question which was raised of old and is raised 
now and always, and is always the subject of doubt, viz. what 
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being is, is just the question, what is substance? For it is this that 
some assert to be one, others more than one, and that some assert 
to be limited in number, others unlimited. And so we also must 
consider chiefly and primarily and almost exclusively what that is 
which is in this sense. 

2 

Substance is thought to belong most obviously to bodies; and so 
we say that not only animals and plants and their parts are 
substances, but also natural bodies such as fire and water and earth 
and everything of the sort, and all things that are either parts of 
these or composed of these (either of parts or of the whole bodies), 
e.g. the physical universe and its parts, stars and moon and sun. 
But whether these alone are substances, or there are also others, or 
only some of these, or others as well, or none of these but only 
some other things, are substances, must be considered. Some think 
the limits of body, i.e. surface, line, point, and unit, are 
substances, and more so than body or the solid. 

Further, some do not think there is anything substantial 
besides sensible things, but others think there are eternal 
substances which are more in number and more real; e.g. Plato 
posited two kinds of substance-the Forms and objects of 
mathematics-as well as a third kind, viz. the substance of sensible 
bodies. And Speusippus made still more kinds of substance, 
beginning with the One, and assuming principles for each kind of 
substance, one for numbers, another for spatial magnitudes, and 
then another for the soul; and by going on in this way he 
multiplies the kinds of substance. And some say Forms and 
numbers have the same nature, and the other things come after 
them-lines and planes-until we come to the substance of the 
material universe and to sensible bodies. 

Regarding these matters, then, we must inquire which of the 
common statements are right and which are not right, and what 
substances there are, and whether there are or are not any besides 
sensible substances, and how sensible substances exist, and 
whether there is a substance capable of separate existence (and if so 
why and how) or no such substance, apart from sensible 
substances; and we must first sketch the nature of substance. 

3 

The word ‘substance’ is applied, if not in more senses, still at least 
to four main objects; for both the essence and the universal and 
the genus, are thought to be the substance of each thing, and 
fourthly the substratum. Now the substratum is that of which 
everything else is predicated, while it is itself not predicated of 
anything else. And so we must first determine the nature of this; 
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for that which underlies a thing primarily is thought to be in the 
truest sense its substance. And in one sense matter is said to be of 
the nature of substratum, in another, shape, and in a third, the 
compound of these. (By the matter I mean, for instance, the 
bronze, by the shape the pattern of its form, and by the 
compound of these the statue, the concrete whole.) Therefore if 
the form is prior to the matter and more real, it will be prior also 
to the compound of both, for the same reason. 

We have now outlined the nature of substance, showing that it 
is that which is not predicated of a stratum, but of which all else is 
predicated. But we must not merely state the matter thus; for this 
is not enough. The statement itself is obscure, and further, on this 
view, matter becomes substance. For if this is not substance, it 
baffles us to say what else is. When all else is stripped off evidently 
nothing but matter remains. For while the rest are affections, 
products, and potencies of bodies, length, breadth, and depth are 
quantities and not substances (for a quantity is not a substance), 
but the substance is rather that to which these belong primarily. 
But when length and breadth and depth are taken away we see 
nothing left unless there is something that is bounded by these; so 
that to those who consider the question thus matter alone must 
seem to be substance. By matter I mean that which in itself is 
neither a particular thing nor of a certain quantity nor assigned to 
any other of the categories by which being is determined. For 
there is something of which each of these is predicated, whose 
being is different from that of each of the predicates (for the 
predicates other than substance are predicated of substance, while 
substance is predicated of matter). Therefore the ultimate 
substratum is of itself neither a particular thing nor of a particular 
quantity nor otherwise positively characterized; nor yet is it the 
negations of these, for negations also will belong to it only by 
accident. 

If we adopt this point of view, then, it follows that matter is 
substance. But this is impossible; for both separability and 
‘thisness’ are thought to belong chiefly to substance. And so form 
and the compound of form and matter would be thought to be 
substance, rather than matter. The substance compounded of 
both, i.e. of matter and shape, may be dismissed; for it is posterior 
and its nature is obvious. And matter also is in a sense manifest. 
But we must inquire into the third kind of substance; for this is 
the most perplexing. 

Some of the sensible substances are generally admitted to be 
substances, so that we must look first among these. For it is an 
advantage to advance to that which is more knowable. For 
learning proceeds for all in this way-through that which is less 
knowable by nature to that which is more knowable; and just as in 
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conduct our task is to start from what is good for each and make 
what is without qualification good good for each, so it is our task 
to start from what is more knowable to oneself and make what is 
knowable by nature knowable to oneself. Now what is knowable 
and primary for particular sets of people is often knowable to a 
very small extent, and has little or nothing of reality. But yet one 
must start from that which is barely knowable but knowable to 
oneself, and try to know what is knowable without qualification, 
passing, as has been said, by way of those very things which one 
does know. 

4 

Since at the start we distinguished the various marks by which we 
determine substance, and one of these was thought to be the 
essence, we must investigate this. And first let us make some 
linguistic remarks about it. The essence of each thing is what it is 
said to be propter se. For being you is not being musical, since you 
are not by your very nature musical. What, then, you are by your 
very nature is your essence. 

Nor yet is the whole of this the essence of a thing; not that 
which is propter se as white is to a surface, because being a surface 
is not identical with being white. But again the combination of 
both-’being a white surface’-is not the essence of surface, because 
‘surface’ itself is added. The formula, therefore, in which the term 
itself is not present but its meaning is expressed, this is the formula 
of the essence of each thing. Therefore if to be a white surface is to 
be a smooth surface, to be white and to be smooth are one and the 
same. 

But since there are also compounds answering to the other 
categories (for there is a substratum for each category, e.g. for 
quality, quantity, time, place, and motion), we must inquire 
whether there is a formula of the essence of each of them, i.e. 
whether to these compounds also there belongs an essence, e.g. 
‘white man’. Let the compound be denoted by ‘cloak’. What is the 
essence of cloak? But, it may be said, this also is not a propter se 
expression. We reply that there are just two ways in which a 
predicate may fail to be true of a subject propter se, and one of 
these results from the addition, and the other from the omission, 
of a determinant. One kind of predicate is not propter se because 
the term that is being defined is combined with another 
determinant, e.g. if in defining the essence of white one were to 
state the formula of white man; the other because in the subject 
another determinant is combined with that which is expressed in 
the formula, e.g. if ‘cloak’ meant ‘white man’, and one were to 
define cloak as white; white man is white indeed, but its essence is 
not to be white. 
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But is being-a-cloak an essence at all? Probably not. For the 
essence is precisely what something is; but when an attribute is 
asserted of a subject other than itself, the complex is not precisely 
what some ‘this’ is, e.g. white man is not precisely what some ‘this’ 
is, since thisness belongs only to substances. Therefore there is an 
essence only of those things whose formula is a definition. But we 
have a definition not where we have a word and a formula 
identical in meaning (for in that case all formulae or sets of words 
would be definitions; for there will be some name for any set of 
words whatever, so that even the Iliad will be a definition), but 
where there is a formula of something primary; and primary 
things are those which do not imply the predication of one 
element in them of another element. Nothing, then, which is not 
a species of a genus will have an essence-only species will have it, 
for these are thought to imply not merely that the subject 
participates in the attribute and has it as an affection, or has it by 
accident; but for ever thing else as well, if it has a name, there be a 
formula of its meaning-viz. that this attribute belongs to this 
subject; or instead of a simple formula we shall be able to give a 
more accurate one; but there will be no definition nor essence. 

Or has ‘definition’, like ‘what a thing is’, several meanings? 
‘What a thing is’ in one sense means substance and the ‘this’, in 
another one or other of the predicates, quantity, quality, and the 
like. For as ‘is’ belongs to all things, not however in the same 
sense, but to one sort of thing primarily and to others in a 
secondary way, so too ‘what a thing is’ belongs in the simple sense 
to substance, but in a limited sense to the other categories. For 
even of a quality we might ask what it is, so that quality also is a 
‘what a thing is’, -not in the simple sense, however, but just as, in 
the case of that which is not, some say, emphasizing the linguistic 
form, that that is which is not is-not is simply, but is non-existent; 
so too with quality. 

We must no doubt inquire how we should express ourselves on 
each point, but certainly not more than how the facts actually 
stand. And so now also, since it is evident what language we use, 
essence will belong, just as ‘what a thing is’ does, primarily and in 
the simple sense to substance, and in a secondary way to the other 
categories also, -not essence in the simple sense, but the essence of 
a quality or of a quantity. For it must be either by an equivocation 
that we say these are, or by adding to and taking from the 
meaning of ‘are’ (in the way in which that which is not known 
may be said to be known), -the truth being that we use the word 
neither ambiguously nor in the same sense, but just as we apply 
the word ‘medical’ by virtue of a reference to one and the same 
thing, not meaning one and the same thing, nor yet speaking 
ambiguously; for a patient and an operation and an instrument are 
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called medical neither by an ambiguity nor with a single meaning, 
but with reference to a common end. But it does not matter at all 
in which of the two ways one likes to describe the facts; this is 
evident, that definition and essence in the primary and simple 
sense belong to substances. Still they belong to other things as 
well, only not in the primary sense. For if we suppose this it does 
not follow that there is a definition of every word which means the 
same as any formula; it must mean the same as a particular kind of 
formula; and this condition is satisfied if it is a formula of 
something which is one, not by continuity like the Iliad or the 
things that are one by being bound together, but in one of the 
main senses of ‘one’, which answer to the senses of ‘is’; now ‘that 
which is’ in one sense denotes a ‘this’, in another a quantity, in 
another a quality. And so there can be a formula or definition even 
of white man, but not in the sense in which there is a definition 
either of white or of a substance. 

5 

It is a difficult question, if one denies that a formula with an 
added determinant is a definition, whether any of the terms that 
are not simple but coupled will be definable. For we must explain 
them by adding a determinant. E.g. there is the nose, and 
concavity, and snubness, which is compounded out of the two by 
the presence of the one in the other, and it is not by accident that 
the nose has the attribute either of concavity or of snubness, but in 
virtue of its nature; nor do they attach to it as whiteness does to 
Callias, or to man (because Callias, who happens to be a man, is 
white), but as ‘male’ attaches to animal and ‘equal’ to quantity, 
and as all so-called ‘attributes propter se’ attach to their subjects. 
And such attributes are those in which is involved either the 
formula or the name of the subject of the particular attribute, and 
which cannot be explained without this; e.g. white can be 
explained apart from man, but not female apart from animal. 
Therefore there is either no essence and definition of any of these 
things, or if there is, it is in another sense, as we have said. 

But there is also a second difficulty about them. For if snub 
nose and concave nose are the same thing, snub and concave will 
be the thing; but if snub and concave are not the same (because it 
is impossible to speak of snubness apart from the thing of which it 
is an attribute propter se, for snubness is concavity-in-a-nose), 
either it is impossible to say ‘snub nose’ or the same thing will 
have been said twice, concave-nose nose; for snub nose will be 
concave-nose nose. And so it is absurd that such things should 
have an essence; if they have, there will be an infinite regress; for 
in snub-nose nose yet another ‘nose’ will be involved. 
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Clearly, then, only substance is definable. For if the other 
categories also are definable, it must be by addition of a 
determinant, e.g. the qualitative is defined thus, and so is the odd, 
for it cannot be defined apart from number; nor can female be 
defined apart from animal. (When I say ‘by addition’ I mean the 
expressions in which it turns out that we are saying the same thing 
twice, as in these instances.) And if this is true, coupled terms also, 
like ‘odd number’, will not be definable (but this escapes our 
notice because our formulae are not accurate.). But if these also are 
definable, either it is in some other way or, as we definition and 
essence must be said to have more than one sense. Therefore in 
one sense nothing will have a definition and nothing will have an 
essence, except substances, but in another sense other things will 
have them. Clearly, then, definition is the formula of the essence, 
and essence belongs to substances either alone or chiefly and 
primarily and in the unqualified sense. 

6 

We must inquire whether each thing and its essence are the same 
or different. This is of some use for the inquiry concerning 
substance; for each thing is thought to be not different from its 
substance, and the essence is said to be the substance of each 
thing. 

Now in the case of accidental unities the two would be 
generally thought to be different, e.g. white man would be 
thought to be different from the essence of white man. For if they 
are the same, the essence of man and that of white man are also 
the same; for a man and a white man are the same thing, as people 
say, so that the essence of white man and that of man would be 
also the same. But perhaps it does not follow that the essence of 
accidental unities should be the same as that of the simple terms. 
For the extreme terms are not in the same way identical with the 
middle term. But perhaps this might be thought to follow, that 
the extreme terms, the accidents, should turn out to be the same, 
e.g. the essence of white and that of musical; but this is not 
actually thought to be the case. 

But in the case of so-called self-subsistent things, is a thing 
necessarily the same as its essence? E.g. if there are some substances 
which have no other substances nor entities prior to them- 
substances such as some assert the Ideas to be?-If the essence of 
good is to be different from good-itself, and the essence of animal 
from animal-itself, and the essence of being from being-itself, 
there will, firstly, be other substances and entities and Ideas 
besides those which are asserted, and, secondly, these others will 
be prior substances, if essence is substance. And if the posterior 
substances and the prior are severed from each other, (a) there will 
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be no knowledge of the former, and (b) the latter will have no 
being. (By ‘severed’ I mean, if the good-itself has not the essence 
of good, and the latter has not the property of being good.) For (a) 
there is knowledge of each thing only when we know its essence. 
And (b) the case is the same for other things as for the good; so 
that if the essence of good is not good, neither is the essence of 
reality real, nor the essence of unity one. And all essences alike 
exist or none of them does; so that if the essence of reality is not 
real, neither is any of the others. Again, that to which the essence 
of good does not belong is not good. -The good, then, must be one 
with the essence of good, and the beautiful with the essence of 
beauty, and so with all things which do not depend on something 
else but are self-subsistent and primary. For it is enough if they are 
this, even if they are not Forms; or rather, perhaps, even if they are 
Forms. (At the same time it is clear that if there are Ideas such as 
some people say there are, it will not be substratum that is 
substance; for these must be substances, but not predicable of a 
substratum; for if they were they would exist only by being 
participated in.) 

Each thing itself, then, and its essence are one and the same in 
no merely accidental way, as is evident both from the preceding 
arguments and because to know each thing, at least, is just to 
know its essence, so that even by the exhibition of instances it 
becomes clear that both must be one. 

(But of an accidental term, e.g.’the musical’ or ‘the white’, 
since it has two meanings, it is not true to say that it itself is 
identical with its essence; for both that to which the accidental 
quality belongs, and the accidental quality, are white, so that in a 
sense the accident and its essence are the same, and in a sense they 
are not; for the essence of white is not the same as the man or the 
white man, but it is the same as the attribute white.) 

The absurdity of the separation would appear also if one were 
to assign a name to each of the essences; for there would be yet 
another essence besides the original one, e.g. to the essence of 
horse there will belong a second essence. Yet why should not some 
things be their essences from the start, since essence is substance? 
But indeed not only are a thing and its essence one, but the 
formula of them is also the same, as is clear even from what has 
been said; for it is not by accident that the essence of one, and the 
one, are one. Further, if they are to be different, the process will 
go on to infinity; for we shall have (1) the essence of one, and (2) 
the one, so that to terms of the former kind the same argument 
will be applicable. 

Clearly, then, each primary and self-subsistent thing is one and 
the same as its essence. The sophistical objections to this position, 
and the question whether Socrates and to be Socrates are the same 
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thing, are obviously answered by the same solution; for there is no 
difference either in the standpoint from which the question would 
be asked, or in that from which one could answer it successfully. 
We have explained, then, in what sense each thing is the same as 
its essence and in what sense it is not. 

7 

Of things that come to be, some come to be by nature, some by 
art, some spontaneously. Now everything that comes to be comes 
to be by the agency of something and from something and comes 
to be something. And the something which I say it comes to be 
may be found in any category; it may come to be either a ‘this’ or 
of some size or of some quality or somewhere. 

Now natural comings to be are the comings to be of those 
things which come to be by nature; and that out of which they 
come to be is what we call matter; and that by which they come to 
be is something which exists naturally; and the something which 
they come to be is a man or a plant or one of the things of this 
kind, which we say are substances if anything is-all things 
produced either by nature or by art have matter; for each of them 
is capable both of being and of not being, and this capacity is the 
matter in each-and, in general, both that from which they are 
produced is nature, and the type according to which they are 
produced is nature (for that which is produced, e.g. a plant or an 
animal, has a nature), and so is that by which they are produced 
— the so-called ‘formal’ nature, which is specifically the same 
(though this is in another individual); for man begets man. 

Thus, then, are natural products produced; all other 
productions are called ‘makings’. And all makings proceed either 
from art or from a faculty or from thought. Some of them happen 
also spontaneously or by luck just as natural products sometimes 
do; for there also the same things sometimes are produced without 
seed as well as from seed. Concerning these cases, then, we must 
inquire later, but from art proceed the things of which the form is 
in the soul of the artist. (By form I mean the essence of each thing 
and its primary substance.) For even contraries have in a sense the 
same form; for the substance of a privation is the opposite 
substance, e.g. health is the substance of disease (for disease is the 
absence of health); and health is the formula in the soul or the 
knowledge of it. The healthy subject is produced as the result of 
the following train of thought:-since this is health, if the subject is 
to be healthy this must first be present, e.g. a uniform state of 
body, and if this is to be present, there must be heat; and the 
physician goes on thinking thus until he reduces the matter to a 
final something which he himself can produce. Then the process 
from this point onward, i.e. the process towards health, is called a 
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‘making’. Therefore it follows that in a sense health comes from 
health and house from house, that with matter from that without 
matter; for the medical art and the building art are the form of 
health and of the house, and when I speak of substance without 
matter I mean the essence. 

Of the productions or processes one part is called thinking and 
the other making, -that which proceeds from the starting-point 
and the form is thinking, and that which proceeds from the final 
step of the thinking is making. And each of the other, 
intermediate, things is produced in the same way. I mean, for 
instance, if the subject is to be healthy his bodily state must be 
made uniform. What then does being made uniform imply? This 
or that. And this depends on his being made warm. What does 
this imply? Something else. And this something is present 
potentially; and what is present potentially is already in the 
physician’s power. 

The active principle then and the starting point for the process 
of becoming healthy is, if it happens by art, the form in the soul, 
and if spontaneously, it is that, whatever it is, which starts the 
making, for the man who makes by art, as in healing the starting- 
point is perhaps the production of warmth (and this the physician 
produces by rubbing). Warmth in the body, then, is either a part 
of health or is followed (either directly or through several 
intermediate steps) by something similar which is a part of health; 
and this, viz. that which produces the part of health, is the 
limiting-point — and so too with a house (the stones are the 
limiting-point here) and in all other cases. Therefore, as the saying 
goes, it is impossible that anything should be produced if there 
were nothing existing before. Obviously then some part of the 
result will pre-exist of necessity; for the matter is a part; for this is 
present in the process and it is this that becomes something. But is 
the matter an element even in the formula? We certainly describe 
in both ways what brazen circles are; we describe both the matter 
by saying it is brass, and the form by saying that it is such and 
such a figure; and figure is the proximate genus in which it is 
placed. The brazen circle, then, has its matter in its formula. 

As for that out of which as matter they are produced, some 
things are said, when they have been produced, to be not that but 
‘thaten’; e.g. the statue is not gold but golden. And a healthy man 
is not said to be that from which he has come. The reason is that 
though a thing comes both from its privation and from its 
substratum, which we call its matter (e.g. what becomes healthy is 
both a man and an invalid), it is said to come rather from its 
privation (e.g. it is from an invalid rather than from a man that a 
healthy subject is produced). And so the healthy subject is not said 
to he an invalid, but to be a man, and the man is said to be 
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healthy. But as for the things whose privation is obscure and 
nameless, e.g. in brass the privation of a particular shape or in 
bricks and timber the privation of arrangement as a house, the 
thing is thought to be produced from these materials, as in the 
former case the healthy man is produced from an invalid. And so, 
as there also a thing is not said to be that from which it comes, 
here the statue is not said to be wood but is said by a verbal 
change to be wooden, not brass but brazen, not gold but golden, 
and the house is said to be not bricks but bricken (though we 
should not say without qualification, if we looked at the matter 
carefully, even that a statue is produced from wood or a house 
from bricks, because coming to be implies change in that from 
which a thing comes to be, and not permanence). It is for this 
reason, then, that we use this way of speaking. 

8 

Since anything which is produced is produced by something (and 
this I call the starting-point of the production), and from 
something (and let this be taken to be not the privation but the 
matter; for the meaning we attach to this has already been 
explained), and since something is produced (and this is either a 
sphere or a circle or whatever else it may chance to be), just as we 
do not make the substratum (the brass), so we do not make the 
sphere, except incidentally, because the brazen sphere is a sphere 
and we make the forme. For to make a ‘this’ is to make a ‘this’ out 
of the substratum in the full sense of the word. (I mean that to 
make the brass round is not to make the round or the sphere, but 
something else, i.e. to produce this form in something different 
from itself. For if we make the form, we must make it out of 
something else; for this was assumed. E.g. we make a brazen 
sphere; and that in the sense that out of this, which is brass, we 
make this other, which is a sphere.) If, then, we also make the 
substratum itself, clearly we shall make it in the same way, and the 
processes of making will regress to infinity. Obviously then the 
form also, or whatever we ought to call the shape present in the 
sensible thing, is not produced, nor is there any production of it, 
nor is the essence produced; for this is that which is made to be in 
something else either by art or by nature or by some faculty. But 
that there is a brazen sphere, this we make. For we make it out of 
brass and the sphere; we bring the form into this particular matter, 
and the result is a brazen sphere. But if the essence of sphere in 
general is to be produced, something must be produced out of 
something. For the product will always have to be divisible, and 
one part must be this and another that; I mean the one must be 
matter and the other form. If, then, a sphere is ‘the figure whose 
circumference is at all points equidistant from the centre’, part of 
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this will be the medium in which the thing made will be, and part 
will be in that medium, and the whole will be the thing produced, 
which corresponds to the brazen sphere. It is obvious, then, from 
what has been said, that that which is spoken of as form or 
substance is not produced, but the concrete thing which gets its 
name from this is produced, and that in everything which is 
generated matter is present, and one part of the thing is matter 
and the other form. 

Is there, then, a sphere apart from the individual spheres or a 
house apart from the bricks? Rather we may say that no ‘this’ 
would ever have been coming to be, if this had been so, but that 
the ‘form’ means the ‘such’, and is not a ‘this’-a definite thing; but 
the artist makes, or the father begets, a ‘such’ out of a ‘this’; and 
when it has been begotten, it is a ‘this such’. And the whole ‘this’, 
Callias or Socrates, is analogous to ‘this brazen sphere’, but man 
and animal to ‘brazen sphere’ in general. Obviously, then, the 
cause which consists of the Forms (taken in the sense in which 
some maintain the existence of the Forms, i.e. if they are 
something apart from the individuals) is useless, at least with 
regard to comings-to-be and to substances; and the Forms need 
not, for this reason at least, be self-subsistent substances. In some 
cases indeed it is even obvious that the begetter is of the same kind 
as the begotten (not, however, the same nor one in number, but in 
form), i.e. in the case of natural products (for man begets man), 
unless something happens contrary to nature, e.g. the production 
of a mule by a horse. (And even these cases are similar; for that 
which would be found to be common to horse and ass, the genus 
next above them, has not received a name, but it would doubtless 
be both in fact something like a mule.) Obviously, therefore, it is 
quite unnecessary to set up a Form as a pattern (for we should 
have looked for Forms in these cases if in any; for these are 
substances if anything is so); the begetter is adequate to the 
making of the product and to the causing of the form in the 
matter. And when we have the whole, such and such a form in 
this flesh and in these bones, this is Callias or Socrates; and they 
are different in virtue of their matter (for that is different), but the 
same in form; for their form is indivisible. 

9 

The question might be raised, why some things are produced 
spontaneously as well as by art, e.g. health, while others are not, 
e.g. a house. The reason is that in some cases the matter which 
governs the production in the making and producing of any work 
of art, and in which a part of the product is present, -some matter 
is such as to be set in motion by itself and some is not of this 
nature, and of the former kind some can move itself in the 
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particular way required, while other matter is incapable of this; for 
many things can be set in motion by themselves but not in some 
particular way, e.g. that of dancing. The things, then, whose 
matter is of this sort, e.g. stones, cannot be moved in the 
particular way required, except by something else, but in another 
way they can move themselves-and so it is with fire. Therefore 
some things will not exist apart from some one who has the art of 
making them, while others will; for motion will be started by these 
things which have not the art but can themselves be moved by 
other things which have not the art or with a motion starting from 
a part of the product. 

And it is clear also from what has been said that in a sense 
every product of art is produced from a thing which shares its 
name (as natural products are produced), or from a part of itself 
which shares its name (e.g. the house is produced from a house, 
qua produced by reason; for the art of building is the form of the 
house), or from something which contains a art of it, -if we exclude 
things produced by accident; for the cause of the thing’s 
producing the product directly per se is a part of the product. The 
heat in the movement caused heat in the body, and this is either 
health, or a part of health, or is followed by a part of health or by 
health itself. And so it is said to cause health, because it causes that 
to which health attaches as a consequence. 

Therefore, as in syllogisms, substance is the starting-point of 
everything. It is from ‘what a thing is’ that syllogisms start; and 
from it also we now find processes of production to start. 

Things which are formed by nature are in the same case as 
these products of art. For the seed is productive in the same way as 
the things that work by art; for it has the form potentially, and 
that from which the seed comes has in a sense the same name as 
the offspring only in a sense, for we must not expect parent and 
offspring always to have exactly the same name, as in the 
production of ‘human being’ from ‘human’ for a ‘woman’ also can 
be produced by a ‘man’-unless the offspring be an imperfect form; 
which is the reason why the parent of a mule is not a mule. The 
natural things which (like the artificial objects previously 
considered) can be produced spontaneously are those whose 
matter can be moved even by itself in the way in which the seed 
usually moves it; those things which have not such matter cannot 
be produced except from the parent animals themselves. 

But not only regarding substance does our argument prove that 
its form does not come to be, but the argument applies to all the 
primary classes alike, i.e. quantity, quality, and the other 
categories. For as the brazen sphere comes to be, but not the 
sphere nor the brass, and so too in the case of brass itself, if it 
comes to be, it is its concrete unity that comes to be (for the 
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matter and the form must always exist before), so is it both in the 
case of substance and in that of quality and quantity and the other 
categories likewise; for the quality does not come to be, but the 
wood of that quality, and the quantity does not come to be, but 
the wood or the animal of that size. But we may learn from these 
instances a peculiarity of substance, that there must exist 
beforehand in complete reality another substance which produces 
it, e.g. an animal if an animal is produced; but it is not necessary 
that a quality or quantity should pre-exist otherwise than 
potentially. 

10 

Since a definition is a formula, and every formula has parts, and as 
the formula is to the thing, so is the part of the formula to the part 
of the thing, the question is already being asked whether the 
formula of the parts must be present in the formula of the whole 
or not. For in some cases the formulae of the parts are seen to be 
present, and in some not. The formula of the circle does not 
include that of the segments, but that of the syllable includes that 
of the letters; yet the circle is divided into segments as the syllable 
is into letters. -And further if the parts are prior to the whole, and 
the acute angle is a part of the right angle and the finger a part of 
the animal, the acute angle will be prior to the right angle and 
finger to the man. But the latter are thought to be prior; for in 
formula the parts are explained by reference to them, and in 
respect also of the power of existing apart from each other the 
wholes are prior to the parts. 

Perhaps we should rather say that ‘part’ is used in several 
senses. One of these is ‘that which measures another thing in 
respect of quantity’. But let this sense be set aside; let us inquire 
about the parts of which substance consists. If then matter is one 
thing, form another, the compound of these a third, and both the 
matter and the form and the compound are substance even the 
matter is in a sense called part of a thing, while in a sense it is not, 
but only the elements of which the formula of the form consists. 
E.g. of concavity flesh (for this is the matter in which it is 
produced) is not a part, but of snubness it is a part; and the bronze 
is a part of the concrete statue, but not of the statue when this is 
spoken of in the sense of the form. (For the form, or the thing as 
having form, should be said to be the thing, but the material 
element by itself must never be said to be so.) And so the formula 
of the circle does not include that of the segments, but the 
formula of the syllable includes that of the letters; for the letters 
are parts of the formula of the form, and not matter, but the 
segments are parts in the sense of matter on which the form 
supervenes; yet they are nearer the form than the bronze is when 
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roundness is produced in bronze. But in a sense not even every 
kind of letter will be present in the formula of the syllable, e.g. 
particular waxen letters or the letters as movements in the air; for 
in these also we have already something that is part of the syllable 
only in the sense that it is its perceptible matter. For even if the 
line when divided passes away into its halves, or the man into 
bones and muscles and flesh, it does not follow that they are 
composed of these as parts of their essence, but rather as matter; 
and these are parts of the concrete thing, but not also of the form, 
i.e. of that to which the formula refers; wherefore also they are not 
present in the formulae. In one kind of formula, then, the formula 
of such parts will be present, but in another it must not be 
present, where the formula does not refer to the concrete object. 
For it is for this reason that some things have as their constituent 
principles parts into which they pass away, while some have not. 
Those things which are the form and the matter taken together, 
e.g. the snub, or the bronze circle, pass away into these materials, 
and the matter is a part of them; but those things which do not 
involve matter but are without matter, and whose formulae are 
formulae of the form only, do not pass away, -either not at all or at 
any rate not in this way. Therefore these materials are principles 
and parts of the concrete things, while of the form they are neither 
parts nor principles. And therefore the clay statue is resolved into 
clay and the ball into bronze and Callias into flesh and bones, and 
again the circle into its segments; for there is a sense of ‘circle’ in 
which involves matter. For ‘circle’ is used ambiguously, meaning 
both the circle, unqualified, and the individual circle, because 
there is no name peculiar to the individuals. 

The truth has indeed now been stated, but still let us state it 
yet more clearly, taking up the question again. The parts of the 
formula, into which the formula is divided, are prior to it, either 
all or some of them. The formula of the right angle, however, does 
not include the formula of the acute, but the formula of the acute 
includes that of the right angle; for he who defines the acute uses 
the right angle; for the acute is ‘less than a right angle’. The circle 
and the semicircle also are in a like relation; for the semicircle is 
defined by the circle; and so is the finger by the whole body, for a 
finger is ‘such and such a part of a man’. Therefore the parts 
which are of the nature of matter, and into which as its matter a 
thing is divided, are posterior; but those which are of the nature of 
parts of the formula, and of the substance according to its 
formula, are prior, either all or some of them. And since the soul 
of animals (for this is the substance of a living being) is their 
substance according to the formula, i.e. the form and the essence 
of a body of a certain kind (at least we shall define each part, if we 
define it well, not without reference to its function, and this 
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cannot belong to it without perception), so that the parts of soul 
are prior, either all or some of them, to the concrete ‘animal’, and 
so too with each individual animal; and the body and parts are 
posterior to this, the essential substance, and it is not the substance 
but the concrete thing that is divided into these parts as its 
matter:-this being so, to the concrete thing these are in a sense 
prior, but in a sense they are not. For they cannot even exist if 
severed from the whole; for it is not a finger in any and every state 
that is the finger of a living thing, but a dead finger is a finger only 
in name. Some parts are neither prior nor posterior to the whole, 
i.e. those which are dominant and in which the formula, i.e. the 
essential substance, is immediately present, e.g. perhaps the heart 
or the brain; for it does not matter in the least which of the two 
has this quality. But man and horse and terms which are thus 
applied to individuals, but universally, are not substance but 
something composed of this particular formula and this particular 
matter treated as universal; and as regards the individual, Socrates 
already includes in him ultimate individual matter; and similarly 
in all other cases. ‘A part’ may be a part either of the form (i.e. of 
the essence), or of the compound of the form and the matter, or of 
the matter itself. But only the parts of the form are parts of the 
formula, and the formula is of the universal; for ‘being a circle’ is 
the same as the circle, and ‘being a soul’ the same as the soul. But 
when we come to the concrete thing, e.g. this circle, i.e. one of the 
individual circles, whether perceptible or intelligible (I mean by 
intelligible circles the mathematical, and by perceptible circles 
those of bronze and of wood), -of these there is no definition, but 
they are known by the aid of intuitive thinking or of perception; 
and when they pass out of this complete realization it is not clear 
whether they exist or not; but they are always stated and 
recognized by means of the universal formula. But matter is 
unknowable in itself. And some matter is perceptible and some 
intelligible, perceptible matter being for instance bronze and wood 
and all matter that is changeable, and intelligible matter being that 
which is present in perceptible things not qua perceptible, i.e. the 
objects of mathematics. 

We have stated, then, how matters stand with regard to whole 
and part, and their priority and posteriority. But when any one 
asks whether the right angle and the circle and the animal are 
prior, or the things into which they are divided and of which they 
consist, i.e. the parts, we must meet the inquiry by saying that the 
question cannot be answered simply. For if even bare soul is the 
animal or the living thing, or the soul of each individual is the 
individual itself, and ‘being a circle’ is the circle, and ‘being a right 
angle’ and the essence of the right angle is the right angle, then the 
whole in one sense must be called posterior to the art in one sense, 
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i.e. to the parts included in the formula and to the parts of the 
individual right angle (for both the material right angle which is 
made of bronze, and that which is formed by individual lines, are 
posterior to their parts); while the immaterial right angle is 
posterior to the parts included in the formula, but prior to those 
included in the particular instance, and the question must not be 
answered simply. If, however, the soul is something different and 
is not identical with the animal, even so some parts must, as we 
have maintained, be called prior and others must not. 

11 

Another question is naturally raised, viz. what sort of parts belong 
to the form and what sort not to the form, but to the concrete 
thing. Yet if this is not plain it is not possible to define any thing; 
for definition is of the universal and of the form. If then it is not 
evident what sort of parts are of the nature of matter and what sort 
are not, neither will the formula of the thing be evident. In the 
case of things which are found to occur in specifically different 
materials, as a circle may exist in bronze or stone or wood, it seems 
plain that these, the bronze or the stone, are no part of the essence 
of the circle, since it is found apart from them. Of things which 
are not seen to exist apart, there is no reason why the same may 
not be true, just as if all circles that had ever been seen were of 
bronze; for none the less the bronze would be no part of the form; 
but it is hard to eliminate it in thought. E.g. the form of man is 
always found in flesh and bones and parts of this kind; are these 
then also parts of the form and the formula? No, they are matter; 
but because man is not found also in other matters we are unable 
to perform the abstraction. 

Since this is thought to be possible, but it is not clear when it is 
the case, some people already raise the question even in the case of 
the circle and the triangle, thinking that it is not right to define 
these by reference to lines and to the continuous, but that all these 
are to the circle or the triangle as flesh and bones are to man, and 
bronze or stone to the statue; and they reduce all things to 
numbers, and they say the formula of ‘line’ is that of ‘two’. And of 
those who assert the Ideas some make ‘two’ the line-itself, and 
others make it the Form of the line; for in some cases they say the 
Form and that of which it is the Form are the same, e.g. ‘two’ and 
the Form of two; but in the case of ‘line’ they say this is no longer 
so. 

It follows then that there is one Form for many things whose 
form is evidently different (a conclusion which confronted the 
Pythagoreans also); and it is possible to make one thing the Form- 
itself of all, and to hold that the others are not Forms; but thus all 
things will be one. 
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We have pointed out, then, that the question of definitions 
contains some difficulty, and why this is so. And so to reduce all 
things thus to Forms and to eliminate the matter is useless labour; 
for some things surely are a particular form in a particular matter, 
or particular things in a particular state. And the comparison 
which Socrates the younger used to make in the case of ‘animal’ is 
not sound; for it leads away from the truth, and makes one 
suppose that man can possibly exist without his parts, as the circle 
can without the bronze. But the case is not similar; for an animal 
is something perceptible, and it is not possible to define it without 
reference to movement-nor, therefore, without reference to the 
parts’ being in a certain state. For it is not a hand in any and every 
state that is a part of man, but only when it can fulfil its work, and 
therefore only when it is alive; if it is not alive it is not a part. 

Regarding the objects of mathematics, why are the formulae of 
the parts not parts of the formulae of the wholes; e.g. why are not 
the semicircles included in the formula of the circle? It cannot be 
said, ‘because these parts are perceptible things’; for they are not. 
But perhaps this makes no difference; for even some things which 
are not perceptible must have matter; indeed there is some matter 
in everything which is not an essence and a bare form but a ‘this’. 
The semicircles, then, will not be parts of the universal circle, but 
will be parts of the individual circles, as has been said before; for 
while one kind of matter is perceptible, there is another which is 
intelligible. 

It is clear also that the soul is the primary substance and the 
body is matter, and man or animal is the compound of both taken 
universally; and ‘Socrates’ or ‘Coriscus’, if even the soul of Socrates 
may be called Socrates, has two meanings (for some mean by such 
a term the soul, and others mean the concrete thing), but if 
‘Socrates’ or ‘Coriscus’ means simply this particular soul and this 
particular body, the individual is analogous to the universal in its 
composition. 

Whether there is, apart from the matter of such substances, 
another kind of matter, and one should look for some substance 
other than these, e.g. numbers or something of the sort, must be 
considered later. For it is for the sake of this that we are trying to 
determine the nature of perceptible substances as well, since in a 
sense the inquiry about perceptible substances is the work of 
physics, i.e. of second philosophy; for the physicist must come to 
know not only about the matter, but also about the substance 
expressed in the formula, and even more than about the other. 
And in the case of definitions, how the elements in the formula 
are parts of the definition, and why the definition is one formula 
(for clearly the thing is one, but in virtue of what is the thing one, 
although it has parts?), -this must be considered later. 
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What the essence is and in what sense it is independent, has 
been stated universally in a way which is true of every case, and 
also why the formula of the essence of some things contains the 
parts of the thing defined, while that of others does not. And we 
have stated that in the formula of the substance the material parts 
will not be present (for they are not even parts of the substance in 
that sense, but of the concrete substance; but of this there is in a 
sense a formula, and in a sense there is not; for there is no formula 
of it with its matter, for this is indefinite, but there is a formula of 
it with reference to its primary substance-e.g. in the case of man 
the formula of the soul-, for the substance is the indwelling form, 
from which and the matter the so-called concrete substance is 
derived; e.g. concavity is a form of this sort, for from this and the 
nose arise ‘snub nose’ and ‘snubness’); but in the concrete 
substance, e.g. a snub nose or Callias, the matter also will be 
present. And we have stated that the essence and the thing itself 
are in some cases the same; ie. in the case of primary substances, 
e.g. curvature and the essence of curvature if this is primary. (By a 
‘primary’ substance I mean one which does not imply the presence 
of something in something else, i.e. in something that underlies it 
which acts as matter.) But things which are of the nature of 
matter, or of wholes that include matter, are not the same as their 
essences, nor are accidental unities like that of ‘Socrates’ and 
‘musical’; for these are the same only by accident. 

12 

Now let us treat first of definition, in so far as we have not treated 
of it in the Analytics; for the problem stated in them is useful for 
our inquiries concerning substance. I mean this problerm-wherein 
can consist the unity of that, the formula of which we call a 
definition, as for instance, in the case of man, ‘two-footed animal’; 
for let this be the formula of man. Why, then, is this one, and not 
many, viz. ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’? For in the case of ‘man’ and 
‘pale’ there is a plurality when one term does not belong to the 
other, but a unity when it does belong and the subject, man, has a 
certain attribute; for then a unity is produced and we have ‘the 
pale man’. In the present case, on the other hand, one does not 
share in the other; the genus is not thought to share in its 
differentiae (for then the same thing would share in contraries; for 
the differentiae by which the genus is divided are contrary). And 
even if the genus does share in them, the same argument applies, 
since the differentiae present in man are many, e.g. endowed with 
feet, two-footed, featherless. Why are these one and not many? 
Not because they are present in one thing; for on this principle a 
unity can be made out of all the attributes of a thing. But surely all 
the attributes in the definition must be one; for the definition is a 
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single formula and a formula of substance, so that it must be a 
formula of some one thing; for substance means a ‘one’ and a 
‘this’, as we maintain. 

We must first inquire about definitions reached by the method 
of divisions. There is nothing in the definition except the first- 
named and the differentiae. The other genera are the first genus 
and along with this the differentiae that are taken with it, e.g. the 
first may be ‘animal’, the next ‘animal which is two-footed’, and 
again ‘animal which is two-footed and featherless’, and similarly if 
the definition includes more terms. And in general it makes no 
difference whether it includes many or few terms, -nor, therefore, 
whether it includes few or simply two; and of the two the one is 
differentia and the other genus; e.g. in ‘two-footed animal’ 
‘animal’ is genus, and the other is differentia. 

If then the genus absolutely does not exist apart from the 
species-of-a-genus, or if it exists but exists as matter (for the voice 
is genus and matter, but its differentiae make the species, i.e. the 
letters, out of it), clearly the definition is the formula which 
comprises the differentiae. 

But it is also necessary that the division be by the differentia of 
the diferentia; e.g. ‘endowed with feet’ is a differentia of ‘animal’; 
again the differentia of ‘animal endowed with feet’ must be of it 
qua endowed with feet. Therefore we must not say, if we are to 
speak rightly, that of that which is endowed with feet one part has 
feathers and one is featherless (if we do this we do it through 
incapacity); we must divide it only into cloven-footed and not 
cloven; for these are differentiae in the foot; cloven-footedness is a 
form of footedness. And the process wants always to go on so till it 
reaches the species that contain no differences. And then there will 
be as many kinds of foot as there are differentiae, and the kinds of 
animals endowed with feet will be equal in number to the 
differentiae. If then this is so, clearly the last differentia will be the 
substance of the thing and its definition, since it is not right to 
state the same things more than once in our definitions; for it is 
superfluous. And this does happen; for when we say ‘animal 
endowed with feet and two-footed’ we have said nothing other 
than ‘animal having feet, having two feet’; and if we divide this by 
the proper division, we shall be saying the same thing more than 
once-as many times as there are differentiae. 

If then a differentia of a differentia be taken at each step, one 
differentia-the last-will be the form and the substance; but if we 
divide according to accidental qualities, e.g. if we were to divide 
that which is endowed with feet into the white and the black, 
there will be as many differentiae as there are cuts. Therefore it is 
plain that the definition is the formula which contains the 
differentiae, or, according to the right method, the last of these. 
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This would be evident, if we were to change the order of such 
definitions, e.g. of that of man, saying ‘animal which is two-footed 
and endowed with feet’; for ‘endowed with feet’ is superfluous 
when ‘two-footed’ has been said. But there is no order in the 
substance; for how are we to think the one element posterior and 
the other prior? Regarding the definitions, then, which are reached 
by the method of divisions, let this suffice as our first attempt at 
stating their nature. 

13 

Let us return to the subject of our inquiry, which is substance. As 
the substratum and the essence and the compound of these are 
called substance, so also is the universal. About two of these we 
have spoken; both about the essence and about the substratum, of 
which we have said that it underlies in two senses, either being a 
‘this’-which is the way in which an animal underlies its attributes- 
or as the matter underlies the complete reality. The universal also 
is thought by some to be in the fullest sense a cause, and a 
principle; therefore let us attack the discussion of this point also. 
For it seems impossible that any universal term should be the 
name of a substance. For firstly the substance of each thing is that 
which is peculiar to it, which does not belong to anything else; but 
the universal is common, since that is called universal which is 
such as to belong to more than one thing. Of which individual 
then will this be the substance? Either of all or of none; but it 
cannot be the substance of all. And if it is to be the substance of 
one, this one will be the others also; for things whose substance is 
one and whose essence is one are themselves also one. 

Further, substance means that which is not predicable of a 
subject, but the universal is predicable of some subject always. 

But perhaps the universal, while it cannot be substance in the 
way in which the essence is so, can be present in this; e.g. ‘animal’ 
can be present in ‘man’ and ‘horse’. Then clearly it is a formula of 
the essence. And it makes no difference even if it is not a formula 
of everything that is in the substance; for none the less the 
universal will be the substance of something, as ‘man’ is the 
substance of the individual man in whom it is present, so that the 
same result will follow once more; for the universal, e.g. ‘animal’, 
will be the substance of that in which it is present as something 
peculiar to it. And further it is impossible and absurd that the 
‘this’, i.e. the substance, if it consists of parts, should not consist of 
substances nor of what is a ‘this’, but of quality; for that which is 
not substance, i.e. the quality, will then be prior to substance and 
to the ‘this’. Which is impossible; for neither in formula nor in 
time nor in coming to be can the modifications be prior to the 
substance; for then they will also be separable from it. Further, 
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Socrates will contain a substance present in a substance, so that 
this will be the substance of two things. And in general it follows, 
if man and such things are substance, that none of the elements in 
their formulae is the substance of anything, nor does it exist apart 
from the species or in anything else; I mean, for instance, that no 
‘animal’ exists apart from the particular kinds of animal, nor does 
any other of the elements present in formulae exist apart. 

If, then, we view the matter from these standpoints, it is plain 
that no universal attribute is a substance, and this is plain also 
from the fact that no common predicate indicates a ‘this’, but 
rather a ‘such’. If not, many difficulties follow and especially the 
‘third man’. 

The conclusion is evident also from the following 
consideration. A substance cannot consist of substances present in 
it in complete reality; for things that are thus in complete reality 
two are never in complete reality one, though if they are 
potentially two, they can be one (e.g. the double line consists of 
two halves-potentially; for the complete realization of the halves 
divides them from one another); therefore if the substance is one, 
it will not consist of substances present in it and present in this 
way, which Democritus describes rightly; he says one thing cannot 
be made out of two nor two out of one; for he identifies 
substances with his indivisible magnitudes. It is clear therefore that 
the same will hold good of number, if number is a synthesis of 
units, as is said by some; for two is either not one, or there is no 
unit present in it in complete reality. But our result involves a 
difficulty. If no substance can consist of universal because a 
universal indicates a ‘such’, not a ‘this’, and if no substance can be 
composed of substances existing in complete reality, every 
substance would be incomposite, so that there would not even be 
a formula of any substance. But it is thought by all and was stated 
long ago that it is either only, or primarily, substance that can 
defined; yet now it seems that not even substance can. There 
cannot, then, be a definition of anything; or in a sense there can 
be, and in a sense there cannot. And what we are saying will be 
plainer from what follows. 

14 

It is clear also from these very facts what consequence confronts 
those who say the Ideas are substances capable of separate 
existence, and at the same time make the Form consist of the 
genus and the differentiae. For if the Forms exist and ‘animal’ is 
present in ‘man’ and ‘horse’, it is either one and the same in 
number, or different. (In formula it is clearly one; for he who 
states the formula will go through the formula in either case.) If 
then there is a ‘man-in-himself who is a ‘this’ and exists apart, the 
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parts also of which he consists, e.g. ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’, 
must indicate ‘thises’, and be capable of separate existence, and 
substances; therefore ‘animal’, as well as ‘man’, must be of this 
sort. 

Now (1) if the ‘animal’ in ‘the horse’ and in ‘man’ is one and 
the same, as you are with yourself, (a) how will the one in things 
that exist apart be one, and how will this ‘animal’ escape being 
divided even from itself? 

Further, (b) if it is to share in ‘two-footed’ and ‘many-footed’, 
an impossible conclusion follows; for contrary attributes will 
belong at the same time to it although it is one and a ‘this’. If it is 
not to share in them, what is the relation implied when one says 
the animal is two-footed or possessed of feet? But perhaps the two 
things are ‘put together’ and are ‘in contact’, or are ‘mixed’. Yet all 
these expressions are absurd. 

But (2) suppose the Form to be different in each species. Then 
there will be practically an infinite number of things whose 
substance is animal’; for it is not by accident that ‘man’ has 
‘animal’ for one of its elements. Further, many things will be 
‘animal-itself . For (i) the ‘animal’ in each species will be the 
substance of the species; for it is after nothing else that the species 
is called; if it were, that other would be an element in ‘man’, i.e. 
would be the genus of man. And further, (ii) all the elements of 
which ‘man’ is composed will be Ideas. None of them, then, will 
be the Idea of one thing and the substance of another; this is 
impossible. The ‘animal’, then, present in each species of animals 
will be animal-itself. Further, from what is this ‘animal’ in each 
species derived, and how will it be derived from animal-itself? Or 
how can this ‘animal’, whose essence is simply animality, exist 
apart from animal-itself? 

Further, (3)in the case of sensible things both these 
consequences and others still more absurd follow. If, then, these 
consequences are impossible, clearly there are not Forms of 
sensible things in the sense in which some maintain their 
existence. 

15 

Since substance is of two kinds, the concrete thing and the 
formula (I mean that one kind of substance is the formula taken 
with the matter, while another kind is the formula in its 
generality), substances in the former sense are capable of 
destruction (for they are capable also of generation), but there is 
no destruction of the formula in the sense that it is ever in course 
of being destroyed (for there is no generation of it either; the being 
of house is not generated, but only the being of this house), but 
without generation and destruction formulae are and are not; for 
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it has been shown that no one begets nor makes these. For this 
reason, also, there is neither definition of nor demonstration about 
sensible individual substances, because they have matter whose 
nature is such that they are capable both of being and of not 
being; for which reason all the individual instances of them are 
destructible. If then demonstration is of necessary truths and 
definition is a scientific process, and if, just as knowledge cannot 
be sometimes knowledge and sometimes ignorance, but the state 
which varies thus is opinion, so too demonstration and definition 
cannot vary thus, but it is opinion that deals with that which can 
be otherwise than as it is, clearly there can neither be definition of 
nor demonstration about sensible individuals. For perishing things 
are obscure to those who have the relevant knowledge, when they 
have passed from our perception; and though the formulae remain 
in the soul unchanged, there will no longer be either definition or 
demonstration. And so when one of the definition-mongers 
defines any individual, he must recognize that his definition may 
always be overthrown; for it is not possible to define such things. 

Nor is it possible to define any Idea. For the Idea is, as its 
supporters say, an individual, and can exist apart; and the formula 
must consist of words; and he who defines must not invent a word 
(for it would be unknown), but the established words are common 
to all the members of a class; these then must apply to something 
besides the thing defined; e.g. if one were defining you, he would 
say ‘an animal which is lean’ or ‘pale’, or something else which will 
apply also to some one other than you. If any one were to say that 
perhaps all the attributes taken apart may belong to many subjects, 
but together they belong only to this one, we must reply first that 
they belong also to both the elements; e.g. ‘two-footed animal’ 
belongs to animal and to the two-footed. (And in the case of 
eternal entities this is even necessary, since the elements are prior 
to and parts of the compound; nay more, they can also exist apart, 
if ‘man’ can exist apart. For either neither or both can. If, then, 
neither can, the genus will not exist apart from the various species; 
but if it does, the differentia will also.) Secondly, we must reply 
that ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’ are prior in being to ‘two-footed 
animal’; and things which are prior to others are not destroyed 
when the others are. 

Again, if the Ideas consist of Ideas (as they must, since 
elements are simpler than the compound), it will be further 
necessary that the elements also of which the Idea consists, e.g. 
‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’, should be predicated of many subjects. 
If not, how will they come to be known? For there will then be an 
Idea which cannot be predicated of more subjects than one. But 
this is not thought possible-every Idea is thought to be capable of 
being shared. 
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As has been said, then, the impossibility of defining individuals 
escapes notice in the case of eternal things, especially those which 
are unique, like the sun or the moon. For people err not only by 
adding attributes whose removal the sun would survive, e.g. ‘going 
round the earth’ or ‘night-hidden’ (for from their view it follows 
that if it stands still or is visible, it will no longer be the sun; but it 
is strange if this is so; for ‘the sun’ means a certain substance); but 
also by the mention of attributes which can belong to another 
subject; e.g. if another thing with the stated attributes comes into 
existence, clearly it will be a sun; the formula therefore is general. 
But the sun was supposed to be an individual, like Cleon or 
Socrates. After all, why does not one of the supporters of the Ideas 
produce a definition of an Idea? It would become clear, if they 
tried, that what has now been said is true. 

16 

Evidently even of the things that are thought to be substances, 
most are only potencies, -both the parts of animals (for none of 
them exists separately; and when they are separated, then too they 
exist, all of them, merely as matter) and earth and fire and air; for 
none of them is a unity, but as it were a mere heap, till they are 
worked up and some unity is made out of them. One might most 
readily suppose the parts of living things and the parts of the soul 
nearly related to them to turn out to be both, i.e. existent in 
complete reality as well as in potency, because they have sources of 
movement in something in their joints; for which reason some 
animals live when divided. Yet all the parts must exist only 
potentially, when they are one and continuous by nature, -not by 
force or by growing into one, for such a phenomenon is an 
abnormality. 

Since the term ‘unity’ is used like the term ‘being’, and the 
substance of that which is one is one, and things whose substance 
is numerically one are numerically one, evidently neither unity nor 
being can be the substance of things, just as being an element or a 
principle cannot be the substance, but we ask what, then, the 
principle is, that we may reduce the thing to something more 
knowable. Now of these concepts ‘being’ and ‘unity’ are more 
substantial than ‘principle’ or ‘element’ or ‘cause’, but not even 
the former are substance, since in general nothing that is common 
is substance; for substance does not belong to anything but to 
itself and to that which has it, of which it is the substance. 
Further, that which is one cannot be in many places at the same 
time, but that which is common is present in many places at the 
same time; so that clearly no universal exists apart from its 
individuals. 
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But those who say the Forms exist, in one respect are right, in 
giving the Forms separate existence, if they are substances; but in 
another respect they are not right, because they say the one over 
many is a Form. The reason for their doing this is that they 
cannot declare what are the substances of this sort, the 
imperishable substances which exist apart from the individual and 
sensible substances. They make them, then, the same in kind as 
the perishable things (for this kind of substance we know) — ’man- 
himself and ‘horse-itself , adding to the sensible things the word 
‘itself. Yet even if we had not seen the stars, none the less, I 
suppose, would they have been eternal substances apart from those 
which we knew; so that now also if we do not know what non- 
sensible substances there are, yet it is doubtless necessary that there 
should he some. -Clearly, then, no universal term is the name of a 
substance, and no substance is composed of substances. 

17 

Let us state what, i.e. what kind of thing, substance should be said 
to be, taking once more another starting-point; for perhaps from 
this we shall get a clear view also of that substance which exists 
apart from sensible substances. Since, then, substance is a principle 
and a cause, let us pursue it from this starting-point. The ‘why’ is 
always sought in this form — ’why does one thing attach to some 
other?’ For to inquire why the musical man is a musical man, is 
either to inquire — as we have said why the man is musical, or it 
is something else. Now ‘why a thing is itself is a meaningless 
inquiry (for (to give meaning to the question ‘why’) the fact or the 
existence of the thing must already be evident-e.g. that the moon 
is eclipsed-but the fact that a thing is itself is the single reason and 
the single cause to be given in answer to all such questions as why 
the man is man, or the musician musical’, unless one were to 
answer ‘because each thing is inseparable from itself, and its being 
one just meant this’; this, however, is common to all things and is 
a short and easy way with the question). But we can inquire why 
man is an animal of such and such a nature. This, then, is plain, 
that we are not inquiring why he who is a man is a man. We are 
inquiring, then, why something is predicable of something (that it 
is predicable must be clear; for if not, the inquiry is an inquiry 
into nothing). E.g. why does it thunder? This is the same as ‘why 
is sound produced in the clouds?’ Thus the inquiry is about the 
predication of one thing of another. And why are these things, i.e. 
bricks and stones, a house? Plainly we are seeking the cause. And 
this is the essence (to speak abstractly), which in some cases is the 
end, e.g. perhaps in the case of a house or a bed, and in some cases 
is the first mover; for this also is a cause. But while the efficient 
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cause is sought in the case of genesis and destruction, the final 
cause is sought in the case of being also. 

The object of the inquiry is most easily overlooked where one 
term is not expressly predicated of another (e.g. when we inquire 
‘what man is’), because we do not distinguish and do not say 
definitely that certain elements make up a certain whole. But we 
must articulate our meaning before we begin to inquire; if not, the 
inquiry is on the border-line between being a search for something 
and a search for nothing. Since we must have the existence of the 
thing as something given, clearly the question is why the matter is 
some definite thing; e.g. why are these materials a house? Because 
that which was the essence of a house is present. And why is this 
individual thing, or this body having this form, a man? Therefore 
what we seek is the cause, i.e. the form, by reason of which the 
matter is some definite thing; and this is the substance of the 
thing. Evidently, then, in the case of simple terms no inquiry nor 
teaching is possible; our attitude towards such things is other than 
that of inquiry. 

Since that which is compounded out of something so that the 
whole is one, not like a heap but like a syllable-now the syllable is 
not its elements, ba is not the same as b and a, nor is flesh fire and 
earth (for when these are separated the wholes, i.e. the flesh and 
the syllable, no longer exist, but the elements of the syllable exist, 
and so do fire and earth); the syllable, then, is something-not only 
its elements (the vowel and the consonant) but also something 
else, and the flesh is not only fire and earth or the hot and the 
cold, but also something else:-if, then, that something must itself 
be either an element or composed of elements, (1) if it is an 
element the same argument will again apply; for flesh will consist 
of this and fire and earth and something still further, so that the 
process will go on to infinity. But (2) if it is a compound, clearly it 
will be a compound not of one but of more than one (or else that 
one will be the thing itself), so that again in this case we can use 
the same argument as in the case of flesh or of the syllable. But it 
would seem that this ‘other’ is something, and not an element, 
and that it is the cause which makes this thing flesh and that a 
syllable. And similarly in all other cases. And this is the substance 
of each thing (for this is the primary cause of its being); and since, 
while some things are not substances, as many as are substances 
are formed in accordance with a nature of their own and by a 
process of nature, their substance would seem to be this kind of 
‘nature’, which is not an element but a principle. An element, on 
the other hand, is that into which a thing is divided and which is 
present in it as matter; e.g. a and b are the elements of the syllable. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book H 


i 

We must reckon up the results arising from what has been said, 
and compute the sum of them, and put the finishing touch to our 
inquiry. We have said that the causes, principles, and elements of 
substances are the object of our search. And some substances are 
recognized by every one, but some have been advocated by 
particular schools. Those generally recognized are the natural 
substances, i.e. fire, earth, water, air, &c., the simple bodies; 
second plants and their parts, and animals and the parts of 
animals; and finally the physical universe and its parts; while some 
particular schools say that Forms and the objects of mathematics 
are substances. But there are arguments which lead to the 
conclusion that there are other substances, the essence and the 
substratum. Again, in another way the genus seems more 
substantial than the various species, and the universal than the 
particulars. And with the universal and the genus the Ideas are 
connected; it is in virtue of the same argument that they are 
thought to be substances. And since the essence is substance, and 
the definition is a formula of the essence, for this reason we have 
discussed definition and essential predication. Since the definition 
is a formula, and a formula has parts, we had to consider also with 
respect to the notion of ‘part’, what are parts of the substance and 
what are not, and whether the parts of the substance are also parts 
of the definition. Further, too, neither the universal nor the genus 
is a substance; we must inquire later into the Ideas and the objects 
of mathematics; for some say these are substances as well as the 
sensible substances. 

But now let us resume the discussion of the generally 
recognized substances. These are the sensible substances, and 
sensible substances all have matter. The substratum is substance, 
and this is in one sense the matter (and by matter I mean that 
which, not being a ‘this’ actually, is potentially a ‘this’), and in 
another sense the formula or shape (that which being a ‘this’ can 
be separately formulated), and thirdly the complex of these two, 
which alone is generated and destroyed, and is, without 
qualification, capable of separate existence; for of substances 
completely expressible in a formula some are separable and some 
are separable and some are not. 

But clearly matter also is substance; for in all the opposite 
changes that occur there is something which underlies the 
changes, e.g. in respect of place that which is now here and again 
elsewhere, and in respect of increase that which is now of one size 
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and again less or greater, and in respect of alteration that which is 
now healthy and again diseased; and similarly in respect of 
substance there is something that is now being generated and 
again being destroyed, and now underlies the process as a ‘this’ 
and again underlies it in respect of a privation of positive 
character. And in this change the others are involved. But in either 
one or two of the others this is not involved; for it is not necessary 
if a thing has matter for change of place that it should also have 
matter for generation and destruction. 

The difference between becoming in the full sense and 
becoming in a qualified sense has been stated in our physical 
works. 

2 

Since the substance which exists as underlying and as matter is 
generally recognized, and this that which exists potentially, it 
remains for us to say what is the substance, in the sense of 
actuality, of sensible things. Democritus seems to think there are 
three kinds of difference between things; the underlying body, the 
matter, is one and the same, but they differ either in rhythm, i.e. 
shape, or in turning, i.e. position, or in inter-contact, i.e. order. 
But evidently there are many differences; for instance, some things 
are characterized by the mode of composition of their matter, e.g. 
the things formed by blending, such as honey-water; and others by 
being bound together, e.g. bundle; and others by being glued 
together, e.g. a book; and others by being nailed together, e.g. a 
casket; and others in more than one of these ways; and others by 
position, e.g. threshold and lintel (for these differ by being placed 
in a certain way); and others by time, e.g. dinner and breakfast; 
and others by place, e.g. the winds; and others by the affections 
proper to sensible things, e.g. hardness and softness, density and 
rarity, dryness and wetness; and some things by some of these 
qualities, others by them all, and in general some by excess and 
some by defect. Clearly, then, the word ‘is’ has just as many 
meanings; a thing is a threshold because it lies in such and such a 
position, and its being means its lying in that position, while being 
ice means having been solidified in such and such a way. And the 
being of some things will be defined by all these qualities, because 
some parts of them are mixed, others are blended, others are 
bound together, others are solidified, and others use the other 
differentiae; e.g. the hand or the foot requires such complex 
definition. We must grasp, then, the kinds of differentiae (for 
these will be the principles of the being of things), e.g. the things 
characterized by the more and the less, or by the dense and the 
rare, and by other such qualities; for all these are forms of excess 
and defect. And anything that is characterized by shape or by 
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smoothness and roughness is characterized by the straight and the 
curved. And for other things their being will mean their being 
mixed, and their not being will mean the opposite. 

It is clear, then, from these facts that, since its substance is the 
cause of each thing’s being, we must seek in these differentiae 
what is the cause of the being of each of these things. Now none 
of these differentiae is substance, even when coupled with matter, 
yet it is what is analogous to substance in each case; and as in 
substances that which is predicated of the matter is the actuality 
itself, in all other definitions also it is what most resembles full 
actuality. E.g. if we had to define a threshold, we should say ‘wood 
or stone in such and such a position’, and a house we should 
define as ‘bricks and timbers in such and such a position’, (or a 
purpose may exist as well in some cases), and if we had to define 
ice we should say ‘water frozen or solidified in such and such a 
way’, and harmony is ‘such and such a blending of high and low’; 
and similarly in all other cases. 

Obviously, then, the actuality or the formula is different when 
the matter is different; for in some cases it is the composition, in 
others the mixing, and in others some other of the attributes we 
have named. And so, of the people who go in for defining, those 
who define a house as stones, bricks, and timbers are speaking of 
the potential house, for these are the matter; but those who 
propose ‘a receptacle to shelter chattels and living beings’, or 
something of the sort, speak of the actuality. Those who combine 
both of these speak of the third kind of substance, which is 
composed of matter and form (for the formula that gives the 
differentiae seems to be an account of the form or actuality, while 
that which gives the components is rather an account of the 
matter); and the same is true of the kind of definitions which 
Archytas used to accept; they are accounts of the combined form 
and matter. E.g. what is still weather? Absence of motion in a large 
expanse of air; air is the matter, and absence of motion is the 
actuality and substance. What is a calm? Smoothness of sea; the 
material substratum is the sea, and the actuality or shape is 
smoothness. It is obvious then, from what has been said, what 
sensible substance is and how it exists-one kind of it as matter, 
another as form or actuality, while the third kind is that which is 
composed of these two. 

3 

We must not fail to notice that sometimes it is not clear whether a 
name means the composite substance, or the actuality or form, e.g. 
whether ‘house’ is a sign for the composite thing, ‘a covering 
consisting of bricks and stones laid thus and thus’, or for the 
actuality or form, ‘a covering’, and whether a line is ‘twoness in 
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length’ or ‘twoness’, and whether an animal is soul in a body’ or ‘a 
soul’; for soul is the substance or actuality of some body. ‘Animal’ 
might even be applied to both, not as something definable by one 
formula, but as related to a single thing. But this question, while 
important for another purpose, is of no importance for the inquiry 
into sensible substance; for the essence certainly attaches to the 
form and the actuality. For ‘soul’ and ‘to be soul’ are the same, but 
‘to be man’ and ‘man’ are not the same, unless even the bare soul 
is to be called man; and thus on one interpretation the thing is the 
same as its essence, and on another it is not. 

If we examine we find that the syllable does not consist of the 
letters + juxtaposition, nor is the house bricks + juxtaposition. And 
this is right; for the juxtaposition or mixing does not consist of 
those things of which it is the juxtaposition or mixing. And the 
same is true in all other cases; e.g. if the threshold is characterized 
by its position, the position is not constituted by the threshold, 
but rather the latter is constituted by the former. Nor is man 
animal + biped, but there must be something besides these, if 
these are matter, -something which is neither an element in the 
whole nor a compound, but is the substance; but this people 
eliminate, and state only the matter. If, then, this is the cause of 
the thing’s being, and if the cause of its being is its substance, they 
will not be stating the substance itself. 

(This, then, must either be eternal or it must be destructible 
without being ever in course of being destroyed, and must have 
come to be without ever being in course of coming to be. But it 
has been proved and explained elsewhere that no one makes or 
begets the form, but it is the individual that is made, i.e. the 
complex of form and matter that is generated. Whether the 
substances of destructible things can exist apart, is not yet at all 
clear; except that obviously this is impossible in some cases-in the 
case of things which cannot exist apart from the individual 
instances, e.g. house or utensil. Perhaps, indeed, neither these 
things themselves, nor any of the other things which are not 
formed by nature, are substances at all; for one might say that the 
nature in natural objects is the only substance to be found in 
destructible things.) 

Therefore the difficulty which used to be raised by the school 
of Antisthenes and other such uneducated people has a certain 
timeliness. They said that the ‘what’ cannot be defined (for the 
definition so called is a ‘long rigmarole’) but of what sort a thing, 
e.g. silver, is, they thought it possible actually to explain, not 
saying what it is, but that it is like tin. Therefore one kind of 
substance can be defined and formulated, i.e. the composite kind, 
whether it be perceptible or intelligible; but the primary parts of 
which this consists cannot be defined, since a definitory formula 
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predicates something of something, and one part of the definition 
must play the part of matter and the other that of form. 

It is also obvious that, if substances are in a sense numbers, 
they are so in this sense and not, as some say, as numbers of units. 
For a definition is a sort of number; for (1) it is divisible, and into 
indivisible parts (for definitory formulae are not infinite), and 
number also is of this nature. And (2) as, when one of the parts of 
which a number consists has been taken from or added to the 
number, it is no longer the same number, but a different one, even 
if it is the very smallest part that has been taken away or added, so 
the definition and the essence will no longer remain when 
anything has been taken away or added. And (3) the number must 
be something in virtue of which it is one, and this these thinkers 
cannot state, what makes it one, if it is one (for either it is not one 
but a sort of heap, or if it is, we ought to say what it is that makes 
one out of many); and the definition is one, but similarly they 
cannot say what makes it one. And this is a natural result; for the 
same reason is applicable, and substance is one in the sense which 
we have explained, and not, as some say, by being a sort of unit or 
point; each is a complete reality and a definite nature. And (4) as 
number does not admit of the more and the less, neither does 
substance, in the sense of form, but if any substance does, it is 
only the substance which involves matter. Let this, then, suffice 
for an account of the generation and destruction of so-called 
substances in what sense it is possible and in what sense impossible 
— and of the reduction of things to number. 

4 

Regarding material substance we must not forget that even if all 
things come from the same first cause or have the same things for 
their first causes, and if the same matter serves as starting-point for 
their generation, yet there is a matter proper to each, e.g. for 
phlegm the sweet or the fat, and for bile the bitter, or something 
else; though perhaps these come from the same original matter. 
And there come to be several matters for the same thing, when the 
one matter is matter for the other; e.g. phlegm comes from the fat 
and from the sweet, if the fat comes from the sweet; and it comes 
from bile by analysis of the bile into its ultimate matter. For one 
thing comes from another in two senses, either because it will be 
found at a later stage, or because it is produced if the other is 
analysed into its original constituents. When the matter is one, 
different things may be produced owing to difference in the 
moving cause; e.g. from wood may be made both a chest and a 
bed. But some different things must have their matter different; 
e.g. a saw could not be made of wood, nor is this in the power of 
the moving cause; for it could not make a saw of wool or of wood. 
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But if, as a matter of fact, the same thing can be made of different 
material, clearly the art, i.e. the moving principle, is the same; for 
if both the matter and the moving cause were different, the 
product would be so too. 

When one inquires into the cause of something, one should, 
since ‘causes’ are spoken of in several senses, state all the possible 
causes, what is the material cause of man? Shall we say ‘the 
menstrual fluid’? What is moving cause? Shall we say ‘the seed’? 
The formal cause? His essence. The final cause? His end. But 
perhaps the latter two are the same. -It is the proximate causes we 
must state. What is the material cause? We must name not fire or 
earth, but the matter peculiar to the thing. 

Regarding the substances that are natural and generable, if the 
causes are really these and of this number and we have to learn the 
causes, we must inquire thus, if we are to inquire rightly. But in 
the case of natural but eternal substances another account must be 
given. For perhaps some have no matter, or not matter of this sort 
but only such as can be moved in respect of place. Nor does 
matter belong to those things which exist by nature but are not 
substances; their substratum is the substance. E.g what is the cause 
of eclipse? What is its matter? There is none; the moon is that 
which suffers eclipse. What is the moving cause which 
extinguished the light? The earth. The final cause perhaps does 
not exist. The formal principle is the definitory formula, but this 
is obscure if it does not include the cause. E.g. what is eclipse? 
Deprivation of light. But if we add ‘by the earth’s coming in 
between’, this is the formula which includes the cause. In the case 
of sleep it is not clear what it is that proximately has this affection. 
Shall we say that it is the animal? Yes, but the animal in virtue of 
what, i.e. what is the proximate subject? The heart or some other 
part. Next, by what is it produced? Next, what is the affection-that 
of the proximate subject, not of the whole animal? Shall we say 
that it is immobility of such and such a kind? Yes, but to what 
process in the proximate subject is this due? 

5 

Since some things are and are not, without coming to be and 
ceasing to be, e.g. points, if they can be said to be, and in general 
forms (for it is not ‘white’ comes to be, but the wood comes to be 
white, if everything that comes to be comes from something and 
comes to be something), not all contraries can come from one 
another, but it is in different senses that a pale man comes from a 
dark man, and pale comes from dark. Nor has everything matter, 
but only those things which come to be and change into one 
another. Those things which, without ever being in course of 
changing, are or are not, have no matter. 
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There is difficulty in the question how the matter of each thing 
is related to its contrary states. E.g. if the body is potentially 
healthy, and disease is contrary to health, is it potentially both 
healthy and diseased? And is water potentially wine and vinegar? 
We answer that it is the matter of one in virtue of its positive state 
and its form, and of the other in virtue of the privation of its 
positive state and the corruption of it contrary to its nature. It is 
also hard to say why wine is not said to be the matter of vinegar 
nor potentially vinegar (though vinegar is produced from it), and 
why a living man is not said to be potentially dead. In fact they are 
not, but the corruptions in question are accidental, and it is the 
matter of the animal that is itself in virtue of its corruption the 
potency and matter of a corpse, and it is water that is the matter of 
vinegar. For the corpse comes from the animal, and vinegar from 
wine, as night from day. And all the things which change thus into 
one another must go back to their matter; e.g. if from a corpse is 
produced an animal, the corpse first goes back to its matter, and 
only then becomes an animal; and vinegar first goes back to water, 
and only then becomes wine. 

6 

To return to the difficulty which has been stated with respect both 
to definitions and to numbers, what is the cause of their unity? In 
the case of all things which have several parts and in which the 
totality is not, as it were, a mere heap, but the whole is something 
beside the parts, there is a cause; for even in bodies contact is the 
cause of unity in some cases, and in others viscosity or some other 
such quality. And a definition is a set of words which is one not by 
being connected together, like the Iliad, but by dealing with one 
object. -What then, is it that makes man one; why is he one and 
not many, e.g. animal + biped, especially if there are, as some say, 
an animal-itself and a biped-itself? Why are not those Forms 
themselves the man, so that men would exist by participation not 
in man, nor in-one Form, but in two, animal and biped, and in 
general man would be not one but more than one thing, animal 
and biped? 

Clearly, then, if people proceed thus in their usual manner of 
definition and speech, they cannot explain and solve the difficulty. 
But if, as we say, one element is matter and another is form, and 
one is potentially and the other actually, the question will no 
longer be thought a difficulty. For this difficulty is the same as 
would arise if ‘round bronze’ were the definition of ‘cloak’; for this 
word would be a sign of the definitory formula, so that the 
question is, what is the cause of the unity of ‘round’ and ‘bronze’? 
The difficulty disappears, because the one is matter, the other 
form. What, then, causes this-that which was potentially to be 
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actually-except, in the case of things which are generated, the 
agent? For there is no other cause of the potential sphere’s 
becoming actually a sphere, but this was the essence of either. Of 
matter some is intelligible, some perceptible, and in a formula 
there is always an element of matter as well as one of actuality; e.g. 
the circle is ‘a plane figure’. But of the things which have no 
matter, either intelligible or perceptible, each is by its nature 
essentially a kind of unity, as it is essentially a kind of being- 
individual substance, quality, or quantity (and so neither ‘existent’ 
nor ‘one’ is present in their definitions), and the essence of each of 
them is by its very nature a kind of unity as it is a kind of being- 
and so none of these has any reason outside itself, for being one, 
nor for being a kind of being; for each is by its nature a kind of 
being and a kind of unity, not as being in the genus ‘being’ or 
‘one’ nor in the sense that being and unity can exist apart from 
particulars. 

Owing to the difficulty about unity some speak of 
‘participation’, and raise the question, what is the cause of 
participation and what is it to participate; and others speak of 
‘communion’, as Lycophron says knowledge is a communion of 
knowing with the soul; and others say life is a ‘composition’ or 
‘connexion’ of soul with body. Yet the same account applies to all 
cases; for being healthy, too, will on this showing be either a 
‘communion’ or a ‘connexion’ or a ‘composition’ of soul and 
health, and the fact that the bronze is a triangle will be a 
‘composition’ of bronze and triangle, and the fact that a thing is 
white will be a ‘composition’ of surface and whiteness. The reason 
is that people look for a unifying formula, and a difference, 
between potency and complete reality. But, as has been said, the 
proximate matter and the form are one and the same thing, the 
one potentially, and the other actually. Therefore it is like asking 
what in general is the cause of unity and of a thing’s being one; for 
each thing is a unity, and the potential and the actual are 
somehow one. Therefore there is no other cause here unless there 
is something which caused the movement from potency into 
actuality. And all things which have no matter are without 
qualification essentially unities. 
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Aristo teles 

Metaphysics Book 0 


i 

WE have treated of that which is primarily and to which all the 
other categories of being are referred-i.e. of substance. For it is in 
virtue of the concept of substance that the others also are said to 
be-quantity and quality and the like; for all will be found to 
involve the concept of substance, as we said in the first part of our 
work. And since ‘being’ is in one way divided into individual 
thing, quality, and quantity, and is in another way distinguished 
in respect of potency and complete reality, and of function, let us 
now add a discussion of potency and complete reality. And first let 
us explain potency in the strictest sense, which is, however, not the 
most useful for our present purpose. For potency and actuality 
extend beyond the cases that involve a reference to motion. But 
when we have spoken of this first kind, we shall in our discussions 
of actuality’ explain the other kinds of potency as well. 

We have pointed out elsewhere that ‘potency’ and the word 
‘can’ have several senses. Of these we may neglect all the potencies 
that are so called by an equivocation. For some are called so by 
analogy, as in geometry we say one thing is or is not a ‘power’ of 
another by virtue of the presence or absence of some relation 
between them. But all potencies that conform to the same type are 
originative sources of some kind, and are called potencies in 
reference to one primary kind of potency, which is an originative 
source of change in another thing or in the thing itself qua other. 
For one kind is a potency of being acted on, i.e. the originative 
source, in the very thing acted on, of its being passively changed 
by another thing or by itself qua other; and another kind is a state 
of insusceptibility to change for the worse and to destruction by 
another thing or by the thing itself qua other by virtue of an 
originative source of change. In all these definitions is implied the 
formula if potency in the primary sense. -And again these so-called 
potencies are potencies either of merely acting or being acted on, 
or of acting or being acted on well, so that even in the formulae of 
the latter the formulae of the prior kinds of potency are somehow 
implied. 

Obviously, then, in a sense the potency of acting and of being 
acted on is one (for a thing may be ‘capable’ either because it can 
itself be acted on or because something else can be acted on by it), 
but in a sense the potencies are different. For the one is in the 
thing acted on; it is because it contains a certain originative source, 
and because even the matter is an originative source, that the thing 
acted on is acted on, and one thing by one, another by another; 
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for that which is oily can be burnt, and that which yields in a 
particular way can be crushed; and similarly in all other cases. But 
the other potency is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building 
are present, one in that which can produce heat and the other in 
the man who can build. And so, in so far as a thing is an organic 
unity, it cannot be acted on by itself; for it is one and not two 
different things. And ‘impotence’and ‘impotent’ stand for the 
privation which is contrary to potency of this sort, so that every 
potency belongs to the same subject and refers to the same process 
as a corresponding impotence. Privation has several senses; for it 
means (1) that which has not a certain quality and (2) that which 
might naturally have it but has not it, either (a) in general or (b) 
when it might naturally have it, and either (a) in some particular 
way, e.g. when it has not it completely, or (b) when it has not it at 
all. And in certain cases if things which naturally have a quality 
lose it by violence, we say they have suffered privation. 

2 

Since some such originative sources are present in soulless things, 
and others in things possessed of soul, and in soul, and in the 
rational part of the soul, clearly some potencies will, be non- 
rational and some will be non-rational and some will be 
accompanied by a rational formula. This is why all arts, i.e. all 
productive forms of knowledge, are potencies; they are originative 
sources of change in another thing or in the artist himself 
considered as other. 

And each of those which are accompanied by a rational 
formula is alike capable of contrary effects, but one non-rational 
power produces one effect; e.g. the hot is capable only of heating, 
but the medical art can produce both disease and health. The 
reason is that science is a rational formula, and the same rational 
formula explains a thing and its privation, only not in the same 
way; and in a sense it applies to both, but in a sense it applies 
rather to the positive fact. Therefore such sciences must deal with 
contraries, but with one in virtue of their own nature and with the 
other not in virtue of their nature; for the rational formula applies 
to one object in virtue of that object’s nature, and to the other, in 
a sense, accidentally. For it is by denial and removal that it 
exhibits the contrary; for the contrary is the primary privation, 
and this is the removal of the positive term. Now since contraries 
do not occur in the same thing, but science is a potency which 
depends on the possession of a rational formula, and the soul 
possesses an originative source of movement; therefore, while the 
wholesome produces only health and the calorific only heat and 
the frigorific only cold, the scientific man produces both the 
contrary effects. For the rational formula is one which applies to 
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both, though not in the same way, and it is in a soul which 
possesses an originative source of movement; so that the soul will 
start both processes from the same originative source, having 
linked them up with the same thing. And so the things whose 
potency is according to a rational formula act contrariwise to the 
things whose potency is non-rational; for the products of the 
former are included under one originative source, the rational 
formula. 

It is obvious also that the potency of merely doing a thing or 
having it done to one is implied in that of doing it or having it 
done well, but the latter is not always implied in the former: for he 
who does a thing well must also do it, but he who does it merely 
need not also do it well. 

3 

There are some who say, as the Megaric school does, that a thing 
‘can’ act only when it is acting, and when it is not acting it 
‘cannot’ act, e.g. that he who is not building cannot build, but 
only he who is building, when he is building; and so in all other 
cases. It is not hard to see the absurdities that attend this view. 

For it is clear that on this view a man will not be a builder 
unless he is building (for to be a builder is to be able to build), and 
so with the other arts. If, then, it is impossible to have such arts if 
one has not at some time learnt and acquired them, and it is then 
impossible not to have them if one has not sometime lost them 
(either by forgetfulness or by some accident or by time; for it 
cannot be by the destruction of the object, for that lasts for ever), a 
man will not have the art when he has ceased to use it, and yet he 
may immediately build again; how then will he have got the art? 
And similarly with regard to lifeless things; nothing will be either 
cold or hot or sweet or perceptible at all if people are not 
perceiving it; so that the upholders of this view will have to 
maintain the doctrine of Protagoras. But, indeed, nothing will 
even have perception if it is not perceiving, i.e. exercising its 
perception. If, then, that is blind which has not sight though it 
would naturally have it, when it would naturally have it and when 
it still exists, the same people will be blind many times in the day- 
and deaf too. 

Again, if that which is deprived of potency is incapable, that 
which is not happening will be incapable of happening; but he 
who says of that which is incapable of happening either that it is 
or that it will be will say what is untrue; for this is what incapacity 
meant. Therefore these views do away with both movement and 
becoming. For that which stands will always stand, and that which 
sits will always sit, since if it is sitting it will not get up; for that 
which, as we are told, cannot get up will be incapable of getting 
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up. But we cannot say this, so that evidently potency and actuality 
are different (but these views make potency and actuality the 
same, and so it is no small thing they are seeking to annihilate), so 
that it is possible that a thing may be capable of being and not he, 
and capable of not being and yet he, and similarly with the other 
kinds of predicate; it may be capable of walking and yet not walk, 
or capable of not walking and yet walk. And a thing is capable of 
doing something if there will be nothing impossible in its having 
the actuality of that of which it is said to have the capacity. I 
mean, for instance, if a thing is capable of sitting and it is open to 
it to sit, there will be nothing impossible in its actually sitting; and 
similarly if it is capable of being moved or moving, or of standing 
or making to stand, or of being or coming to be, or of not being 
or not coming to be. 

The word ‘actuality’, which we connect with ‘complete reality’, 
has, in the main, been extended from movements to other things; 
for actuality in the strict sense is thought to be identical with 
movement. And so people do not assign movement to non- 
existent things, though they do assign some other predicates. E.g. 
they say that non-existent things are objects of thought and desire, 
but not that they are moved; and this because, while ex hypothesi 
they do not actually exist, they would have to exist actually if they 
were moved. For of non-existent things some exist potentially; but 
they do not exist, because they do not exist in complete reality. 

4 

If what we have described is identical with the capable or 
convertible with it, evidently it cannot be true to say ‘this is 
capable of being but will not be’, which would imply that the 
things incapable of being would on this showing vanish. Suppose, 
for instance, that a man-one who did not take account of that 
which is incapable of being-were to say that the diagonal of the 
square is capable of being measured but will not be measured, 
because a thing may well be capable of being or coming to be, and 
yet not be or be about to be. But from the premisses this 
necessarily follows, that if we actually supposed that which is not, 
but is capable of being, to be or to have come to be, there will be 
nothing impossible in this; but the result will be impossible, for 
the measuring of the diagonal is impossible. For the false and the 
impossible are not the same; that you are standing now is false, 
but that you should be standing is not impossible. 

At the same time it is clear that if, when A is real, B must be 
real, then, when A is possible, B also must be possible. For if B 
need not be possible, there is nothing to prevent its not being 
possible. Now let A be supposed possible. Then, when A was 
possible, we agreed that nothing impossible followed if A were 
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supposed to be real; and then B must of course be real. But we 
supposed B to be impossible. Let it be impossible then. If, then, B 
is impossible, A also must be so. But the first was supposed 
impossible; therefore the second also is impossible. If, then, A is 
possible, B also will be possible, if they were so related that if A, is 
real, B must be real. If, then, A and B being thus related, B is not 
possible on this condition, and B will not be related as was 
supposed. And if when A is possible, B must be possible, then if A 
is real, B also must be real. For to say that B must be possible, if A 
is possible, means this, that if A is real both at the time when and 
in the way in which it was supposed capable of being real, B also 
must then and in that way be real. 

5 

As all potencies are either innate, like the senses, or come by 
practice, like the power of playing the flute, or by learning, like 
artistic power, those which come by practice or by rational 
formula we must acquire by previous exercise but this is not 
necessary with those which are not of this nature and which imply 
passivity. 

Since that which is ‘capable’ is capable of something and at 
some time in some way (with all the other qualifications which 
must be present in the definition), and since some things can 
produce change according to a rational formula and their 
potencies involve such a formula, while other things are 
nonrational and their potencies are non-rational, and the former 
potencies must be in a living thing, while the latter can be both in 
the living and in the lifeless; as regards potencies of the latter kind, 
when the agent and the patient meet in the way appropriate to the 
potency in question, the one must act and the other be acted on, 
but with the former kind of potency this is not necessary. For the 
nonrational potencies are all productive of one effect each, but the 
rational produce contrary effects, so that if they produced their 
effects necessarily they would produce contrary effects at the same 
time; but this is impossible. There must, then, be something else 
that decides; I mean by this, desire or will. For whichever of two 
things the animal desires decisively, it will do, when it is present, 
and meets the passive object, in the way appropriate to the 
potency in question. Therefore everything which has a rational 
potency, when it desires that for which it has a potency and in the 
circumstances in which it has the potency, must do this. And it 
has the potency in question when the passive object is present and 
is in a certain state; if not it will not be able to act. (To add the 
qualification ‘if nothing external prevents it’ is not further 
necessary; for it has the potency on the terms on which this is a 
potency of acting, and it is this not in all circumstances but on 
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certain conditions, among which will be the exclusion of external 
hindrances; for these are barred by some of the positive 
qualifications.) And so even if one has a rational wish, or an 
appetite, to do two things or contrary things at the same time, one 
will not do them; for it is not on these terms that one has the 

potency for them, nor is it a potency of doing both at the same 

time, since one will do the things which it is a potency of doing, 
on the terms on which one has the potency. 

6 

Since we have treated of the kind of potency which is related to 
movement, let us discuss actuality-what, and what kind of thing, 
actuality is. For in the course of our analysis it will also become 

clear, with regard to the potential, that we not only ascribe 

potency to that whose nature it is to move something else, or to be 
moved by something else, either without qualification or in some 
particular way, but also use the word in another sense, which is 
the reason of the inquiry in the course of which we have discussed 
these previous senses also. Actuality, then, is the existence of a 
thing not in the way which we express by ‘potentially’; we say that 
potentially, for instance, a statue of Hermes is in the block of 
wood and the half-line is in the whole, because it might be 
separated out, and we call even the man who is not studying a 
man of science, if he is capable of studying; the thing that stands 
in contrast to each of these exists actually. Our meaning can be 
seen in the particular cases by induction, and we must not seek a 
definition of everything but be content to grasp the analogy, that 
it is as that which is building is to that which is capable of 
building, and the waking to the sleeping, and that which is seeing 
to that which has its eyes shut but has sight, and that which has 
been shaped out of the matter to the matter, and that which has 
been wrought up to the unwrought. Let actuality be defined by 
one member of this antithesis, and the potential by the other. But 
all things are not said in the same sense to exist actually, but only 
by analogy- as A is in B or to B, C is in D or to D; for some are as 
movement to potency, and the others as substance to some sort of 
matter. 

But also the infinite and the void and all similar things are said 
to exist potentially and actually in a different sense from that 
which applies to many other things, e.g. to that which sees or 
walks or is seen. For of the latter class these predicates can at some 
time be also truly asserted without qualification; for the seen is so 
called sometimes because it is being seen, sometimes because it is 
capable of being seen. But the infinite does not exist potentially in 
the sense that it will ever actually have separate existence; it exists 
potentially only for knowledge. For the fact that the process of 
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dividing never comes to an end ensures that this activity exists 
potentially, but not that the infinite exists separately. 

Since of the actions which have a limit none is an end but all 
are relative to the end, e.g. the removing of fat, or fat-removal, and 
the bodily parts themselves when one is making them thin are in 
movement in this way (i.e. without being already that at which the 
movement aims), this is not an action or at least not a complete 
one (for it is not an end); but that movement in which the end is 
present is an action. E.g. at the same time we are seeing and have 
seen, are understanding and have understood, are thinking and 
have thought (while it is not true that at the same time we are 
learning and have learnt, or are being cured and have been cured). 
At the same time we are living well and have lived well, and are 
happy and have been happy. If not, the process would have had 
sometime to cease, as the process of making thin ceases: but, as 
things are, it does not cease; we are living and have lived. Of these 
processes, then, we must call the one set movements, and the 
other actualities. For every movement is incomplete-making thin, 
learning, walking, building; these are movements, and incomplete 
at that. For it is not true that at the same time a thing is walking 
and has walked, or is building and has built, or is coming to be 
and has come to be, or is being moved and has been moved, but 
what is being moved is different from what has been moved, and 
what is moving from what has moved. But it is the same thing 
that at the same time has seen and is seeing, seeing, or is thinking 
and has thought. The latter sort of process, then, I call an 
actuality, and the former a movement. 

7 

What, and what kind of thing, the actual is, may be taken as 
explained by these and similar considerations. But we must 
distinguish when a thing exists potentially and when it does not; 
for it is not at any and every time. E.g. is earth potentially a man? 
No-but rather when it has already become seed, and perhaps not 
even then. It is just as it is with being healed; not everything can 
be healed by the medical art or by luck, but there is a certain kind 
of thing which is capable of it, and only this is potentially healthy. 
And (1) the delimiting mark of that which as a result of thought 
comes to exist in complete reality from having existed potentially 
is that if the agent has willed it it comes to pass if nothing external 
hinders, while the condition on the other side-viz. in that which is 
healed-is that nothing in it hinders the result. It is on similar terms 
that we have what is potentially a house; if nothing in the thing 
acted on-i.e. in the matter-prevents it from becoming a house, and 
if there is nothing which must be added or taken away or changed, 
this is potentially a house; and the same is true of all other things 
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the source of whose becoming is external. And (2) in the cases in 
which the source of the becoming is in the very thing which comes 
to be, a thing is potentially all those things which it will be of itself 
if nothing external hinders it. E.g. the seed is not yet potentially a 
man; for it must be deposited in something other than itself and 
undergo a change. But when through its own motive principle it 
has already got such and such attributes, in this state it is already 
potentially a man; while in the former state it needs another 
motive principle, just as earth is not yet potentially a statue (for it 
must first change in order to become brass.) 

It seems that when we call a thing not something else but 
‘thaten’-e.g. a casket is not ‘wood’ but ‘wooden’, and wood is not 
‘earth’ but ‘earthen’, and again earth will illustrate our point if it is 
similarly not something else but ‘thaten’-that other thing is always 
potentially (in the full sense of that word) the thing which comes 
after it in this series. E.g. a casket is not ‘earthen’ nor ‘earth’, but 
‘wooden’; for this is potentially a casket and this is the matter of a 
casket, wood in general of a casket in general, and this particular 
wood of this particular casket. And if there is a first thing, which is 
no longer, in reference to something else, called ‘thaten’, this is 
prime matter; e.g. if earth is ‘airy’ and air is not ‘fire’ but ‘fiery’, 
fire is prime matter, which is not a ‘this’. For the subject or 
substratum is differentiated by being a ‘this’ or not being one; i.e. 
the substratum of modifications is, e.g. a man, i.e. a body and a 
soul, while the modification is ‘musical’ or ‘pale’. (The subject is 
called, when music comes to be present in it, not ‘music’ but 
‘musical’, and the man is not ‘paleness’ but ‘pale’, and not 
‘ambulation’ or ‘movement’ but ‘walking’ or ‘moving’, -which is 
akin to the ‘thaten’.) Wherever this is so, then, the ultimate 
subject is a substance; but when this is not so but the predicate is a 
form and a ‘this’, the ultimate subject is matter and material 
substance. And it is only right that ‘thaten’ should be used with 
reference both to the matter and to the accidents; for both are 
indeterminates. 

We have stated, then, when a thing is to be said to exist 
potentially and when it is not. 

8 

From our discussion of the various senses of ‘prior’, it is clear that 
actuality is prior to potency. And I mean by potency not only that 
definite kind which is said to be a principle of change in another 
thing or in the thing itself regarded as other, but in general every 
principle of movement or of rest. For nature also is in the same 
genus as potency; for it is a principle of movement-not, however, 
in something else but in the thing itself qua itself. To all such 
potency, then, actuality is prior both in formula and in 
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substantiality; and in time it is prior in one sense, and in another 
not. 

(1) Clearly it is prior in formula; for that which is in the 
primary sense potential is potential because it is possible for it to 
become active; e.g. I mean by ‘capable of building’ that which can 
build, and by ‘capable of seeing’ that which can see, and by 
‘visible’ that which can be seen. And the same account applies to 
all other cases, so that the formula and the knowledge of the one 
must precede the knowledge of the other. 

(2) In time it is prior in this sense: the actual which is identical 
in species though not in number with a potentially existing thing 
is to it. I mean that to this particular man who now exists actually 
and to the corn and to the seeing subject the matter and the seed 
and that which is capable of seeing, which are potentially a man 
and corn and seeing, but not yet actually so, are prior in time; but 
prior in time to these are other actually existing things, from 
which they were produced. For from the potentially existing the 
actually existing is always produced by an actually existing thing, 
e.g. man from man, musician by musician; there is always a first 
mover, and the mover already exists actually. We have said in our 
account of substance that everything that is produced is something 
produced from something and by something, and that the same in 
species as it. 

This is why it is thought impossible to be a builder if one has 
built nothing or a harper if one has never played the harp; for he 
who learns to play the harp learns to play it by playing it, and all 
other learners do similarly. And thence arose the sophistical 
quibble, that one who does not possess a science will be doing that 
which is the object of the science; for he who is learning it does 
not possess it. But since, of that which is coming to be, some part 
must have come to be, and, of that which, in general, is changing, 
some part must have changed (this is shown in the treatise on 
movement), he who is learning must, it would seem, possess some 
part of the science. But here too, then, it is clear that actuality is in 
this sense also, viz. in order of generation and of time, prior to 
potency. 

But (3) it is also prior in substantiality; firstly, (a) because the 
things that are posterior in becoming are prior in form and in 
substantiality (e.g. man is prior to boy and human being to seed; 
for the one already has its form, and the other has not), and 
because everything that comes to be moves towards a principle, i.e. 
an end (for that for the sake of which a thing is, is its principle, 
and the becoming is for the sake of the end), and the actuality is 
the end, and it is for the sake of this that the potency is acquired. 
For animals do not see in order that they may have sight, but they 
have sight that they may see. And similarly men have the art of 
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building that they may build, and theoretical science that they 
may theorize; but they do not theorize that they may have 
theoretical science, except those who are learning by practice; and 
these do not theorize except in a limited sense, or because they 
have no need to theorize. Further, matter exists in a potential 
state, just because it may come to its form; and when it exists 
actually, then it is in its form. And the same holds good in all 
cases, even those in which the end is a movement. And so, as 
teachers think they have achieved their end when they have 
exhibited the pupil at work, nature does likewise. For if this is not 
the case, we shall have Pauson’s Hermes over again, since it will be 
hard to say about the knowledge, as about the figure in the 
picture, whether it is within or without. For the action is the end, 
and the actuality is the action. And so even the word ‘actuality’ is 
derived from ‘action’, and points to the complete reality. 

And while in some cases the exercise is the ultimate thing (e.g. 
in sight the ultimate thing is seeing, and no other product besides 
this results from sight), but from some things a product follows 
(e.g. from the art of building there results a house as well as the act 
of building), yet none the less the act is in the former case the end 
and in the latter more of an end than the potency is. For the act of 
building is realized in the thing that is being built, and comes to 
be, and is, at the same time as the house. 

Where, then, the result is something apart from the exercise, 
the actuality is in the thing that is being made, e.g. the act of 
building is in the thing that is being built and that of weaving in 
the thing that is being woven, and similarly in all other cases, and 
in general the movement is in the thing that is being moved; but 
where there is no product apart from the actuality, the actuality is 
present in the agents, e.g. the act of seeing is in the seeing subject 
and that of theorizing in the theorizing subject and the life is in 
the soul (and therefore well-being also; for it is a certain kind of 
life). 

Obviously, therefore, the substance or form is actuality. 
According to this argument, then, it is obvious that actuality is 
prior in substantial being to potency; and as we have said, one 
actuality always precedes another in time right back to the 
actuality of the eternal prime mover. 

But (b) actuality is prior in a stricter sense also; for eternal 
things are prior in substance to perishable things, and no eternal 
thing exists potentially. The reason is this. Every potency is at one 
and the same time a potency of the opposite; for, while that which 
is not capable of being present in a subject cannot be present, 
everything that is capable of being may possibly not be actual. 
That, then, which is capable of being may either be or not be; the 
same thing, then, is capable both of being and of not being. And 
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that which is capable of not being may possibly not be; and that 
which may possibly not be is perishable, either in the full sense, or 
in the precise sense in which it is said that it possibly may not be, 
i.e. in respect either of place or of quantity or quality; ‘in the full 
sense’ means ‘in respect of substance’. Nothing, then, which is in 
the full sense imperishable is in the full sense potentially existent 
(though there is nothing to prevent its being so in some respect, 
e.g. potentially of a certain quality or in a certain place); all 
imperishable things, then, exist actually. Nor can anything which 
is of necessity exist potentially; yet these things are primary; for if 
these did not exist, nothing would exist. Nor does eternal 
movement, if there be such, exist potentially; and, if there is an 
eternal mobile, it is not in motion in virtue of a potentiality, 
except in respect of ‘whence’ and ‘whither’ (there is nothing to 
prevent its having matter which makes it capable of movement in 
various directions). And so the sun and the stars and the whole 
heaven are ever active, and there is no fear that they may sometime 
stand still, as the natural philosophers fear they may. Nor do they 
tire in this activity; for movement is not for them, as it is for 
perishable things, connected with the potentiality for opposites, so 
that the continuity of the movement should be laborious; for it is 
that kind of substance which is matter and potency, not actuality, 
that causes this. 

Imperishable things are imitated by those that are involved in 
change, e.g. earth and fire. For these also are ever active; for they 
have their movement of themselves and in themselves. But the 
other potencies, according to our previous discussion, are all 
potencies for opposites; for that which can move another in this 
way can also move it not in this way, i.e. if it acts according to a 
rational formula; and the same non-rational potencies will 
produce opposite results by their presence or absence. 

If, then, there are any entities or substances such as the 
dialecticians say the Ideas are, there must be something much 
more scientific than science-itself and something more mobile 
than movement-itself; for these will be more of the nature of 
actualities, while science-itself and movement-itself are potencies 
for these. 

Obviously, then, actuality is prior both to potency and to every 
principle of change. 

i? 

That the actuality is also better and more valuable than the good 
potency is evident from the following argument. Everything of 
which we say that it can do something, is alike capable of 
contraries, e.g. that of which we say that it can be well is the same 
as that which can be ill, and has both potencies at once; for the 
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same potency is a potency of health and illness, of rest and 
motion, of building and throwing down, of being built and being 
thrown down. The capacity for contraries, then, is present at the 
same time; but contraries cannot be present at the same time, and 
the actualities also cannot be present at the same time, e.g. health 
and illness. Therefore, while the good must be one of them, the 
capacity is both alike, or neither; the actuality, then, is better. Also 
in the case of bad things the end or actuality must be worse than 
the potency; for that which ‘can’ is both contraries alike. Clearly, 
then, the bad does not exist apart from bad things; for the bad is 
in its nature posterior to the potency. And therefore we may also 
say that in the things which are from the beginning, i.e. in eternal 
things, there is nothing bad, nothing defective, nothing perverted 
(for perversion is something bad). 

It is an activity also that geometrical constructions are 
discovered; for we find them by dividing. If the figures had been 
already divided, the constructions would have been obvious; but as 
it is they are present only potentially. Why are the angles of the 
triangle equal to two right angles? Because the angles about one 
point are equal to two right angles. If, then, the line parallel to the 
side had been already drawn upwards, the reason would have been 
evident to any one as soon as he saw the figure. Why is the angle 
in a semicircle in all cases a right angle? If three lines are equal the 
two which form the base, and the perpendicular from the centre- 
the conclusion is evident at a glance to one who knows the former 
proposition. Obviously, therefore, the potentially existing 
constructions are discovered by being brought to actuality; the 
reason is that the geometer’s thinking is an actuality; so that the 
potency proceeds from an actuality; and therefore it is by making 
constructions that people come to know them (though the single 
actuality is later in generation than the corresponding potency). 
(See diagram.) 

10 

The terms ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ are employed firstly with 
reference to the categories, and secondly with reference to the 
potency or actuality of these or their non-potency or nonactuality, 
and thirdly in the sense of true and false. This depends, on the 
side of the objects, on their being combined or separated, so that 
he who thinks the separated to be separated and the combined to 
be combined has the truth, while he whose thought is in a state 
contrary to that of the objects is in error. This being so, when is 
what is called truth or falsity present, and when is it not? We must 
consider what we mean by these terms. It is not because we think 
truly that you are pale, that you are pale, but because you are pale 
we who say this have the truth. If, then, some things are always 
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combined and cannot be separated, and others are always 
separated and cannot be combined, while others are capable either 
of combination or of separation, ‘being’ is being combined and 
one, and ‘not being’ is being not combined but more than one. 
Regarding contingent facts, then, the same opinion or the same 
statement comes to be false and true, and it is possible for it to be 
at one time correct and at another erroneous; but regarding things 
that cannot be otherwise opinions are not at one time true and at 
another false, but the same opinions are always true or always 
false. 

But with regard to incomposites, what is being or not being, 
and truth or falsity? A thing of this sort is not composite, so as to 
‘be’ when it is compounded, and not to ‘be’ if it is separated, like 
‘that the wood is white’ or ‘that the diagonal is incommensurable’; 
nor will truth and falsity be still present in the same way as in the 
previous cases. In fact, as truth is not the same in these cases, so 
also being is not the same; but (a) truth or falsity is as follows — 
contact and assertion are truth (assertion not being the same as 
affirmation), and ignorance is non-contact. For it is not possible 
to be in error regarding the question what a thing is, save in an 
accidental sense; and the same holds good regarding non- 
composite substances (for it is not possible to be in error about 
them). And they all exist actually, not potentially; for otherwise 
they would have come to be and ceased to be; but, as it is, being 
itself does not come to be (nor cease to be); for if it had done so it 
would have had to come out of something. About the things, 
then, which are essences and actualities, it is not possible to be in 
error, but only to know them or not to know them. But we do 
inquire what they are, viz. whether they are of such and such a 
nature or not. 

(b) As regards the ‘being’ that answers to truth and the ‘non- 
being’ that answers to falsity, in one case there is truth if the 
subject and the attribute are really combined, and falsity if they are 
not combined; in the other case, if the object is existent it exists in 
a particular way, and if it does not exist in this way does not exist 
at all. And truth means knowing these objects, and falsity does not 
exist, nor error, but only ignorance-and not an ignorance which is 
like blindness; for blindness is akin to a total absence of the faculty 
of thinking. 

It is evident also that about unchangeable things there can be 
no error in respect of time, if we assume them to be unchangeable. 
E.g. if we suppose that the triangle does not change, we shall not 
suppose that at one time its angles are equal to two right angles 
while at another time they are not (for that would imply change). 
It is possible, however, to suppose that one member of such a class 
has a certain attribute and another has not; e.g. while we may 
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suppose that no even number is prime, we may suppose that some 
are and some are not. But regarding a numerically single number 
not even this form of error is possible; for we cannot in this case 
suppose that one instance has an attribute and another has not, 
but whether our judgement be true or false, it is implied that the 
fact is eternal. 
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I 


10 Book Iota 

The five “Later Books” (traditional school grouping of Met. I-N) 

Books 10 and 1 1 are often grouped together as a question mark by scholarship. Books 13 and 14 are the most 
ignored books of the Metaphysics and form another question mark (Aristotle’s theoretical mathematics). In 
fact, book 12 (book lambda), falsely considered a “theology”, the focus of the Metaphysics’ claim to fame 
throughout history, cannot properly be understood without its four “wings” (books 10, 11, 13, 14). 

10 th book (iota) 1032 a 15 - 1059 a 15 the One (hou ten) and the many 

(Barnes: pp. Aristotle’s do on the “Parmenides” theme 

3573-3597) in 10 chapters 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book iota (10): Read volumes 2 and 3 of this Commentary (listed above, in 
the frontmatters). This is a very complicated connection. It reveals that there is a distinct upward leap in 
weight and difficulty from the so-called “Middle Books” to the “Later Books”, which is due to different 
perspectives of the exoteric school perspective from the akroamatic perspective of this Commentary. The 
Metaphysics ’ sequence of books is not at all out of order but has so far not been understood. I invoke that as an 
important argument for the tenability of the approach of this Commentary. In the Later Books, things start 
getting practical, hands-on, “to do”. 

Note on the other two volumes in this Commentary at archive.org: 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Commentary, Vol. 2, Formal Consistency and Spirituality, Overcoming Psychosis 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Commentary, Vol. 3, The Orbs of the Gods, Plato’s Parmenides Merkabah Theory 
in the Mirror ofVajrayana (Diamond Vehicle) 

Volume 2 is a study on: Formal Consistency and Spirituality, Overcoming Psychosis. 

Volume 3 is an occult source book with photographs, a destruction for western materialists. 

Both foregoing volumes are required for Metaphysics, book eta (8). 

In my interpretation, Metaphysics book eta is Aristotle’s (collective) interpretation of the Parmenides 
motive. Its akroamatic theme is the visionary meditative awakening of the Merkabah, or Light-Body. 

Special reference is made to vol. 3 of this Commentary, listed above in the frontmatters after this instant 
vol. 1 . For people reared in western materialism, there is shocking content in form of photographs concerning 
the “rainbow body” from Tibetan practice. To use platonic language, the Light-Body is the aura body of 
forms. It is the ninth body of man (eighth aura body). In ancient Egyptian esoteric knowledge of the priests, 
that is the body that is awakened at the level of the akhu (see in vol. 2 of this entire series also listed in the 
frontmatters, entitled: Atlantean Philosophy). 

The Parmenides theme is the eight modes, or modalities, of Being, which translates into, man’s eight 
bodies of the aura. There was long reason, apparently, to keep this knowledge secret except for initates of the 
secret departments of the schools, which is why it comes to us in such strongly scrambled ways. Further, the 
scrambling addresses the preferences of the aura bodies for particular formalities, most dominant in the 
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Merkabah or ninth body of man (Light-Body, eighth layer/body of the human aura). Formalization, such as 
in syllogistic logics, is aura body speak on various levels of universality. 

If you refer to volume 3 of this Commentary, you will see on the inner title page a name for Tibetan 
Buddhism, “Vajrayana”, which means, “diamond body”. The word “diamond” is a good metaphor for the 
fact that the Merkabah (akhu body) is the body of forms, which is what they metaphor “diamond” tells us. 

I refer to the outsourced material in vols. 2, 3 of this Commentary as my commentary on Metaphysics, 
book iota. In terms of weighting the constituent books of the Metaphysics, the volume and exotic difficulty of 
the materials required for a full understanding of book eta (and I do not claim to have a full understanding, or 
not yet) clearly point to book eta as the most difficult hurdle to pass. 

In Kantian studies, a philosophy has been developed for this theme, namely, that of “transcendental unity” 
arising not in “reality/object” but arising in the indivial human/subject. That is a post- Aristotelian modern 
amendment of an overtly open metaphysical Problem in Aristotle. (See Aportone, Choi, Goris, all of them 
available only in German.) Interestingly, W. Goris in his book is a scholar of western Scholasticism but with a 
slant of Kantian subject analytics. 

The Kantian insight addresses, in philosophical terms rooting in the Enlightenment Age, the Light-Body 
or Merkabah. It is the “oneing” body of man (ninth body of man), seat of the universal and unitary mode. 
That gives the changes of an overlap and a bridge of mutual understanding between occult Merkabah studies 
and the philosophical underpinning that is today still largely expected to be the main, or even sole, aspect of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, albeit to my mind a fallacious expectation. 

That is an aspect of practical philosophy (ethics) since it centers around a “you are doing it”. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics in my proposed reading as, predominantly, a meditation manual (beginner’s level) shows how to 
do, how to improve one’s doing, and shows the path how to master it. 

In Aristotle, as mentioned repeatedly in several books now, the key “elevator function” mediating between 
our physical body (level of the physical senses, three-dimensional reality) and the Light-Body (level of the 
highest astral senses, twelve-dimensional divine lightful reality) is fulfilled by syllogistic logics. Logics is the 
tool that mediates between the particular of the senses and the universal of Plato’s Heaven of Ideas. That tool 
is naturally built into man. The shaft of that logics elevator is like a tunnel of the mind to the Empyrean of a 
cosmic inner Light where (speaking in terms of metaphysical topography) All is One without ever having 
become so. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book I 


i 

We have said previously, in our distinction of the various 
meanings of words, that ‘one’ has several meanings; the things that 
are directly and of their own nature and not accidentally called 
one may be summarized under four heads, though the word is 
used in more senses. (1) There is the continuous, either in general, 
or especially that which is continuous by nature and not by 
contact nor by being together; and of these, that has more unity 
and is prior, whose movement is more indivisible and simpler. (2) 
That which is a whole and has a certain shape and form is one in a 
still higher degree; and especially if a thing is of this sort by nature, 
and not by force like the things which are unified by glue or nails 
or by being tied together, i.e. if it has in itself the cause of its 
continuity. A thing is of this sort because its movement is one and 
indivisible in place and time; so that evidently if a thing has by 
nature a principle of movement that is of the first kind (i.e. local 
movement) and the first in that kind (i.e. circular movement), this 
is in the primary sense one extended thing. Some things, then, are 
one in this way, qua continuous or whole, and the other things 
that are one are those whose definition is one. Of this sort are the 
things the thought of which is one, i.e. those the thought of which 
is indivisible; and it is indivisible if the thing is indivisible in kind 
or in number. (3) In number, then, the individual is indivisible, 
and (4) in kind, that which in intelligibility and in knowledge is 
indivisible, so that that which causes substances to be one must be 
one in the primary sense. ‘One’, then, has all these meanings-the 
naturally continuous and the whole, and the individual and the 
universal. And all these are one because in some cases the 
movement, in others the thought or the definition is indivisible. 

But it must be observed that the questions, what sort of things 
are said to be one, and what it is to be one and what is the 
definition of it, should not be assumed to be the same. ‘One’ has 
all these meanings, and each of the things to which one of these 
kinds of unity belongs will be one; but ‘to be one’ will sometimes 
mean being one of these things, and sometimes being something 
else which is even nearer to the meaning of the word ‘one’ while 
these other things approximate to its application. This is also true 
of ‘element’ or ‘cause’, if one had both to specify the things of 
which it is predicable and to render the definition of the word. 
For in a sense fire is an element (and doubtless also ‘the indefinite’ 
or something else of the sort is by its own nature the element), but 
in a sense it is not; for it is not the same thing to be fire and to be 
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an element, but while as a particular thing with a nature of its own 
fire is an element, the name ‘element’ means that it has this 
attribute, that there is something which is made of it as a primary 
constituent. And so with ‘cause’ and ‘one’ and all such terms. For 
this reason, too, ‘to be one’ means ‘to be indivisible, being 
essentially one means a “this” and capable of being isolated either 
in place, or in form or thought’; or perhaps ‘to be whole and 
indivisible’; but it means especially ‘to be the first measure of a 
kind’, and most strictly of quantity; for it is from this that it has 
been extended to the other categories. For measure is that by 
which quantity is known; and quantity qua quantity is known 
either by a ‘one’ or by a number, and all number is known by a 
‘one’. Therefore all quantity qua quantity is known by the one, 
and that by which quantities are primarily known is the one itself; 
and so the one is the starting-point of number qua number. And 
hence in the other classes too ‘measure’ means that by which each 
is first known, and the measure of each is a unit-in length, in 
breadth, in depth, in weight, in speed. (The words ‘weight’ and 
‘speed’ are common to both contraries; for each of them has two 
meanings-’weight’ means both that which has any amount of 
gravity and that which has an excess of gravity, and ‘speed’ both 
that which has any amount of movement and that which has an 
excess of movement; for even the slow has a certain speed and the 
comparatively light a certain weight.) 

In all these, then, the measure and starting-point is something 
one and indivisible, since even in lines we treat as indivisible the 
line a foot long. For everywhere we seek as the measure something 
one and indivisible; and this is that which is simple either in 
quality or in quantity. Now where it is thought impossible to take 
away or to add, there the measure is exact (hence that of number is 
most exact; for we posit the unit as indivisible in every respect); 
but in all other cases we imitate this sort of measure. For in the 
case of a furlong or a talent or of anything comparatively large any 
addition or subtraction might more easily escape our notice than 
in the case of something smaller; so that the first thing from 
which, as far as our perception goes, nothing can be subtracted, all 
men make the measure, whether of liquids or of solids, whether of 
weight or of size; and they think they know the quantity when 
they know it by means of this measure. And indeed they know 
movement too by the simple movement and the quickest; for this 
occupies least time. And so in astronomy a ‘one’ of this sort is the 
starting-point and measure (for they assume the movement of the 
heavens to be uniform and the quickest, and judge the others by 
reference to it), and in music the quarter-tone (because it is the 
least interval), and in speech the letter. And all these are ones in 
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this sense — not that ‘one’ is something predicable in the same 
sense of all of these, but in the sense we have mentioned. 

But the measure is not always one in number — sometimes 
there are several; e.g. the quarter-tones (not to the ear, but as 
determined by the ratios) are two, and the articulate sounds by 
which we measure are more than one, and the diagonal of the 
square and its side are measured by two quantities, and all spatial 
magnitudes reveal similar varieties of unit. Thus, then, the one is 
the measure of all things, because we come to know the elements 
in the substance by dividing the things either in respect of 
quantity or in respect of kind. And the one is indivisible just 
because the first of each class of things is indivisible. But it is not 
in the same way that every ‘one’ is indivisible e.g. a foot and a 
unit; the latter is indivisible in every respect, while the former 
must be placed among things which are undivided to perception, 
as has been said already-only to perception, for doubtless every 
continuous thing is divisible. 

The measure is always homogeneous with the thing measured; 
the measure of spatial magnitudes is a spatial magnitude, and in 
particular that of length is a length, that of breadth a breadth, that 
of articulate sound an articulate sound, that of weight a weight, 
that of units a unit. (For we must state the matter so, and not say 
that the measure of numbers is a number; we ought indeed to say 
this if we were to use the corresponding form of words, but the 
claim does not really correspond-it is as if one claimed that the 
measure of units is units and not a unit; number is a plurality of 
units.) 

Knowledge, also, and perception, we call the measure of things 
for the same reason, because we come to know something by 
them-while as a matter of fact they are measured rather than 
measure other things. But it is with us as if some one else 
measured us and we came to know how big we are by seeing that 
he applied the cubit-measure to such and such a fraction of us. 
But Protagoras says ‘man is the measure of all things’, as if he had 
said ‘the man who knows’ or ‘the man who perceives’; and these 
because they have respectively knowledge and perception, which 
we say are the measures of objects. Such thinkers are saying 
nothing, then, while they appear to be saying something 
remarkable. 

Evidently, then, unity in the strictest sense, if we define it 
according to the meaning of the word, is a measure, and most 
properly of quantity, and secondly of quality. And some things 
will be one if they are indivisible in quantity, and others if they are 
indivisible in quality; and so that which is one is indivisible, either 
absolutely or qua one. 
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2 

With regard to the substance and nature of the one we must ask in 
which of two ways it exists. This is the very question that we 
reviewed in our discussion of problems, viz. what the one is and 
how we must conceive of it, whether we must take the one itself as 
being a substance (as both the Pythagoreans say in earlier and 
Plato in later times), or there is, rather, an underlying nature and 
the one should be described more intelligibly and more in the 
manner of the physical philosophers, of whom one says the one is 
love, another says it is air, and another the indefinite. 

If, then, no universal can be a substance, as has been said our 
discussion of substance and being, and if being itself cannot be a 
substance in the sense of a one apart from the many (for it is 
common to the many), but is only a predicate, clearly unity also 
cannot be a substance; for being and unity are the most universal 
of all predicates. Therefore, on the one hand, genera are not 
certain entities and substances separable from other things; and on 
the other hand the one cannot be a genus, for the same reasons for 
which being and substance cannot be genera. 

Further, the position must be similar in all the kinds of unity. 
Now ‘unity’ has just as many meanings as ‘being’; so that since in 
the sphere of qualities the one is something definite-some 
particular kind of thing-and similarly in the sphere of quantities, 
clearly we must in every category ask what the one is, as we must 
ask what the existent is, since it is not enough to say that its nature 
is just to be one or existent. But in colours the one is a colour, e.g. 
white, and then the other colours are observed to be produced out 
of this and black, and black is the privation of white, as darkness 
of light. Therefore if all existent things were colours, existent 
things would have been a number, indeed, but of what? Clearly of 
colours; and the ‘one’ would have been a particular ‘one’, i.e. 
white. And similarly if all existing things were tunes, they would 
have been a number, but a number of quarter-tones, and their 
essence would not have been number; and the one would have 
been something whose substance was not to be one but to be the 
quarter-tone. And similarly if all existent things had been 
articulate sounds, they would have been a number of letters, and 
the one would have been a vowel. And if all existent things were 
rectilinear figures, they would have been a number of figures, and 
the one would have been the triangle. And the same argument 
applies to all other classes. Since, therefore, while there are 
numbers and a one both in affections and in qualities and in 
quantities and in movement, in all cases the number is a number 
of particular things and the one is one something, and its 
substance is not just to be one, the same must be true of 
substances also; for it is true of all cases alike. 
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That the one, then, in every class is a definite thing, and in no 
case is its nature just this, unity, is evident; but as in colours the 
one-itself which we must seek is one colour, so too in substance 
the one-itself is one substance. That in a sense unity means the 
same as being is clear from the facts that its meanings correspond 
to the categories one to one, and it is not comprised within any 
category (e.g. it is comprised neither in ‘what a thing is’ nor in 
quality, but is related to them just as being is); that in ‘one man’ 
nothing more is predicated than in ‘man’ (just as being is nothing 
apart from substance or quality or quantity); and that to be one is 
just to be a particular thing. 

3 

The one and the many are opposed in several ways, of which one 
is the opposition of the one and plurality as indivisible and 
divisible; for that which is either divided or divisible is called a 
plurality, and that which is indivisible or not divided is called one. 
Now since opposition is of four kinds, and one of these two terms 
is privative in meaning, they must be contraries, and neither 
contradictory nor correlative in meaning. And the one derives its 
name and its explanation from its contrary, the indivisible from 
the divisible, because plurality and the divisible is more perceptible 
than the indivisible, so that in definition plurality is prior to the 
indivisible, because of the conditions of perception. 

To the one belong, as we indicated graphically in our 
distinction of the contraries, the same and the like and the equal, 
and to plurality belong the other and the unlike and the unequal. 
‘The same’ has several meanings; (1) we sometimes mean ‘the 
same numerically’; again, (2) we call a thing the same if it is one 
both in definition and in number, e.g. you are one with yourself 
both in form and in matter; and again, (3) if the definition of its 
primary essence is one; e.g. equal straight lines are the same, and 
so are equal and equal-angled quadrilaterals; there are many such, 
but in these equality constitutes unity. 

Things are like if, not being absolutely the same, nor without 
difference in respect of their concrete substance, they are the same 
in form; e.g. the larger square is like the smaller, and unequal 
straight lines are like; they are like, but not absolutely the same. 
Other things are like, if, having the same form, and being things 
in which difference of degree is possible, they have no difference of 
degree. Other things, if they have a quality that is in form one and 
same-e.g. whiteness-in a greater or less degree, are called like 
because their form is one. Other things are called like if the 
qualities they have in common are more numerous than those in 
which they differ-either the qualities in general or the prominent 
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qualities; e.g. tin is like silver, qua white, and gold is like fire, qua 
yellow and red. 

Evidently, then, ‘other’ and ‘unlike’ also have several meanings. 
And the other in one sense is the opposite of the same (so that 
everything is either the same as or other than everything else). In 
another sense things are other unless both their matter and their 
definition are one (so that you are other than your neighbour). 
The other in the third sense is exemplified in the objects of 
mathematics. ‘Other or the same’ can therefore be predicated of 
everything with regard to everything else-but only if the things are 
one and existent, for ‘other’ is not the contradictory of ‘the same’; 
which is why it is not predicated of non-existent things (while ‘not 
the same’ is so predicated). It is predicated of all existing things; 
for everything that is existent and one is by its very nature either 
one or not one with anything else. 

The other, then, and the same are thus opposed. But difference 
is not the same as otherness. For the other and that which it is 
other than need not be other in some definite respect (for 
everything that is existent is either other or the same), but that 
which is different is different from some particular thing in some 
particular respect, so that there must be something identical 
whereby they differ. And this identical thing is genus or species; 
for everything that differs differs either in genus or in species, in 
genus if the things have not their matter in common and are not 
generated out of each other (i.e. if they belong to different figures 
of predication), and in species if they have the same genus (’genus’ 
meaning that identical thing which is essentially predicated of 
both the different things). 

Contraries are different, and contrariety is a kind of difference. 
That we are right in this supposition is shown by induction. For 
all of these too are seen to be different; they are not merely other, 
but some are other in genus, and others are in the same line of 
predication, and therefore in the same genus, and the same in 
genus. We have distinguished elsewhere what sort of things are the 
same or other in genus. 

4 

Since things which differ may differ from one another more or 
less, there is also a greatest difference, and this I call contrariety. 
That contrariety is the greatest difference is made clear by 
induction. For things which differ in genus have no way to one 
another, but are too far distant and are not comparable; and for 
things that differ in species the extremes from which generation 
takes place are the contraries, and the distance between extremes- 
and therefore that between the contraries-is the greatest. 
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But surely that which is greatest in each class is complete. For 
that is greatest which cannot be exceeded, and that is complete 
beyond which nothing can be found. For the complete difference 
marks the end of a series (just as the other things which are called 
complete are so called because they have attained an end), and 
beyond the end there is nothing; for in everything it is the extreme 
and includes all else, and therefore there is nothing beyond the 
end, and the complete needs nothing further. From this, then, it is 
clear that contrariety is complete difference; and as contraries are 
so called in several senses, their modes of completeness will answer 
to the various modes of contrariety which attach to the contraries. 

This being so, it is clear that one thing have more than one 
contrary (for neither can there be anything more extreme than the 
extreme, nor can there be more than two extremes for the one 
interval), and, to put the matter generally, this is clear if 
contrariety is a difference, and if difference, and therefore also the 
complete difference, must be between two things. 

And the other commonly accepted definitions of contraries are 
also necessarily true. For not only is (1) the complete difference 
the greatest difference (for we can get no difference beyond it of 
things differing either in genus or in species; for it has been shown 
that there is no ‘difference’ between anything and the things 
outside its genus, and among the things which differ in species the 
complete difference is the greatest); but also (2) the things in the 
same genus which differ most are contrary (for the complete 
difference is the greatest difference between species of the same 
genus); and (3) the things in the same receptive material which 
differ most are contrary (for the matter is the same for contraries); 
and (4) of the things which fall under the same faculty the most 
different are contrary (for one science deals with one class of 
things, and in these the complete difference is the greatest). 

The primary contrariety is that between positive state and 
privation-not every privation, however (for ‘privation’ has several 
meanings), but that which is complete. And the other contraries 
must be called so with reference to these, some because they 
possess these, others because they produce or tend to produce 
them, others because they are acquisitions or losses of these or of 
other contraries. Now if the kinds of opposition are contradiction 
and privation and contrariety and relation, and of these the first is 
contradiction, and contradiction admits of no intermediate, while 
contraries admit of one, clearly contradiction and contrariety are 
not the same. But privation is a kind of contradiction; for what 
suffers privation, either in general or in some determinate way, 
either that which is quite incapable of having some attribute or 
that which, being of such a nature as to have it, has it not; here we 
have already a variety of meanings, which have been distinguished 
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elsewhere. Privation, therefore, is a contradiction or incapacity 
which is determinate or taken along with the receptive material. 
This is the reason why, while contradiction does not admit of an 
intermediate, privation sometimes does; for everything is equal or 
not equal, but not everything is equal or unequal, or if it is, it is 
only within the sphere of that which is receptive of equality. If, 
then, the comings-to-be which happen to the matter start from 
the contraries, and proceed either from the form and the 
possession of the form or from a privation of the form or shape, 
clearly all contrariety must be privation, but presumably not all 
privation is contrariety (the reason being that that has suffered 
privation may have suffered it in several ways); for it is only the 
extremes from which changes proceed that are contraries. 

And this is obvious also by induction. For every contrariety 
involves, as one of its terms, a privation, but not all cases are alike; 
inequality is the privation of equality and unlikeness of likeness, 
and on the other hand vice is the privation of virtue. But the cases 
differ in a way already described; in one case we mean simply that 
the thing has suffered privation, in another case that it has done so 
either at a certain time or in a certain part (e.g. at a certain age or 
in the dominant part), or throughout. This is why in some cases 
there is a mean (there are men who are neither good nor bad), and 
in others there is not (a number must be either odd or even). 
Further, some contraries have their subject defined, others have 
not. Therefore it is evident that one of the contraries is always 
privative; but it is enough if this is true of the first-i.e. the generic- 
contraries, e.g. the one and the many; for the others can be 
reduced to these. 

5 

Since one thing has one contrary, we might raise the question how 
the one is opposed to the many, and the equal to the great and the 
small. For if we used the word ‘whether’ only in an antithesis such 
as ‘whether it is white or black’, or ‘whether it is white or not 
white’ (we do not ask ‘whether it is a man or white’), unless we are 
proceeding on a prior assumption and asking something such as 
‘whether it was Cleon or Socrates that came’ as this is not a 
necessary disjunction in any class of things; yet even this is an 
extension from the case of opposites; for opposites alone cannot be 
present together; and we assume this incompatibility here too in 
asking which of the two came; for if they might both have come, 
the question would have been absurd; but if they might, even so 
this falls just as much into an antithesis, that of the ‘one or many’, 
i.e. ‘whether both came or one of the two’:-if, then, the question 
‘whether’ is always concerned with opposites, and we can ask 
‘whether it is greater or less or equal’, what is the opposition of the 
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equal to the other two? It is not contrary either to one alone or to 
both; for why should it be contrary to the greater rather than to 
the less? Further, the equal is contrary to the unequal. Therefore if 
it is contrary to the greater and the less, it will be contrary to more 
things than one. But if the unequal means the same as both the 
greater and the less together, the equal will be opposite to both 
(and the difficulty supports those who say the unequal is a ‘two’), 
but it follows that one thing is contrary to two others, which is 
impossible. Again, the equal is evidently intermediate between the 
great and the small, but no contrariety is either observed to be 
intermediate, or, from its definition, can be so; for it would not be 
complete if it were intermediate between any two things, but 
rather it always has something intermediate between its own 
terms. 

It remains, then, that it is opposed either as negation or as 
privation. It cannot be the negation or privation of one of the two; 
for why of the great rather than of the small? It is, then, the 
privative negation of both. This is why ‘whether’ is said with 
reference to both, not to one of the two (e.g. ‘whether it is greater 
or equal’ or ‘whether it is equal or less’); there are always three 
cases. But it is not a necessary privation; for not everything which 
is not greater or less is equal, but only the things which are of such 
a nature as to have these attributes. 

The equal, then, is that which is neither great nor small but is 
naturally fitted to be either great or small; and it is opposed to 
both as a privative negation (and therefore is also intermediate). 
And that which is neither good nor bad is opposed to both, but 
has no name; for each of these has several meanings and the 
recipient subject is not one; but that which is neither white nor 
black has more claim to unity. Yet even this has not one name, 
though the colours of which this negation is privatively predicated 
are in a way limited; for they must be either grey or yellow or 
something else of the kind. Therefore it is an incorrect criticism 
that is passed by those who think that all such phrases are used in 
the same way, so that that which is neither a shoe nor a hand 
would be intermediate between a shoe and a hand, since that 
which is neither good nor bad is intermediate between the good 
and the bad-as if there must be an intermediate in all cases. But 
this does not necessarily follow. For the one phrase is a joint denial 
of opposites between which there is an intermediate and a certain 
natural interval; but between the other two there is no ‘difference’; 
for the things, the denials of which are combined, belong to 
different classes, so that the substratum is not one. 

6 

We might raise similar questions about the one and the many. 
For if the many are absolutely opposed to the one, certain 
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impossible results follow. One will then be few, whether few be 
treated here as singular or plural; for the many are opposed also to 
the few. Further, two will be many, since the double is multiple 
and ‘double’ derives its meaning from ‘two’; therefore one will be 
few; for what is that in comparison with which two are many, 
except one, which must therefore be few? For there is nothing 
fewer. Further, if the much and the little are in plurality what the 
long and the short are in length, and whatever is much is also 
many, and the many are much (unless, indeed, there is a difference 
in the case of an easily-bounded continuum), the little (or few) 
will be a plurality. Therefore one is a plurality if it is few; and this 
it must be, if two are many. But perhaps, while the ‘many’ are in a 
sense said to be also ‘much’, it is with a difference; e.g. water is 
much but not many. But ‘many’ is applied to the things that are 
divisible; in the one sense it means a plurality which is excessive 
either absolutely or relatively (while ‘few’ is similarly a plurality 
which is deficient), and in another sense it means number, in 
which sense alone it is opposed to the one. For we say ‘one or 
many’, just as if one were to say ‘one and ones’ or ‘white thing and 
white things’, or to compare the things that have been measured 
with the measure. It is in this sense also that multiples are so 
called. For each number is said to be many because it consists of 
ones and because each number is measurable by one; and it is 
‘many’ as that which is opposed to one, not to the few. In this 
sense, then, even two is many-not, however, in the sense of a 
plurality which is excessive either relatively or absolutely; it is the 
first plurality. But without qualification two is few; for it is first 
plurality which is deficient (for this reason Anaxagoras was not 
right in leaving the subject with the statement that ‘all things were 
together, boundless both in plurality and in smallness’-where for 
‘and in smallness’ he should have said ‘and in fewness’; for they 
could not have been boundless in fewness), since it is not one, as 
some say, but two, that make a few. 

The one is opposed then to the many in numbers as measure 
to thing measurable; and these are opposed as are the relatives 
which are not from their very nature relatives. We have 
distinguished elsewhere the two senses in which relatives are so 
called:-(l) as contraries; (2) as knowledge to thing known, a term 
being called relative because another is relative to it. There is 
nothing to prevent one from being fewer than something, e.g. 
than two; for if one is fewer, it is not therefore few. Plurality is as 
it were the class to which number belongs; for number is plurality 
measurable by one, and one and number are in a sense opposed, 
not as contrary, but as we have said some relative terms are 
opposed; for inasmuch as one is measure and the other 
measurable, they are opposed. This is why not everything that is 
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one is a number; i.e. if the thing is indivisible it is not a number. 
But though knowledge is similarly spoken of as relative to the 
knowable, the relation does not work out similarly; for while 
knowledge might be thought to be the measure, and the knowable 
the thing measured, the fact that all knowledge is knowable, but 
not all that is knowable is knowledge, because in a sense 
knowledge is measured by the knowable. -Plurality is contrary 
neither to the few (the many being contrary to this as excessive 
plurality to plurality exceeded), nor to the one in every sense; but 
in the one sense these are contrary, as has been said, because the 
former is divisible and the latter indivisible, while in another sense 
they are relative as knowledge is to knowable, if plurality is 
number and the one is a measure. 

7 

Since contraries admit of an intermediate and in some cases have 
it, intermediates must be composed of the contraries. For (1) all 
intermediates are in the same genus as the things between which 
they stand. For we call those things intermediates, into which that 
which changes must change first; e.g. if we were to pass from the 
highest string to the lowest by the smallest intervals, we should 
come sooner to the intermediate notes, and in colours if we were 
to pass from white to black, we should come sooner to crimson 
and grey than to black; and similarly in all other cases. But to 
change from one genus to another genus is not possible except in 
an incidental way, as from colour to figure. Intermediates, then, 
must be in the same genus both as one another and as the things 
they stand between. 

But (2) all intermediates stand between opposites of some 
kind; for only between these can change take place in virtue of 
their own nature (so that an intermediate is impossible between 
things which are not opposite; for then there would be change 
which was not from one opposite towards the other). Of 
opposites, contradictories admit of no middle term; for this is 
what contradiction is-an opposition, one or other side of which 
must attach to anything whatever, i.e. which has no intermediate. 
Of other opposites, some are relative, others privative, others 
contrary. Of relative terms, those which are not contrary have no 
intermediate; the reason is that they are not in the same genus. For 
what intermediate could there be between knowledge and 
knowable? But between great and small there is one. 

(3) If intermediates are in the same genus, as has been shown, 
and stand between contraries, they must be composed of these 
contraries. For either there will be a genus including the contraries 
or there will be none. And if (a) there is to be a genus in such a 
way that it is something prior to the contraries, the differentiae 
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which constituted the contrary species-of-a-genus will be contra- 
ries prior to the species; for species are composed of the genus and 
the differentiae. (E.g. if white and black are contraries, and one is 
a piercing colour and the other a compressing colour, these 
differentiae-’piercing’ and ‘compressing’-are prior; so that these are 
prior contraries of one another.) But, again, the species which 
differ contrariwise are the more truly contrary species. And the 
other. species, i.e. the intermediates, must be composed of their 
genus and their differentiae. (E.g. all colours which are between 
white and black must be said to be composed of the genus, i.e. 
colour, and certain differentiae. But these differentiae will not be 
the primary contraries; otherwise every colour would be either 
white or black. They are different, then, from the primary contra- 
ries; and therefore they will be between the primary contraries; the 
primary differentiae are ‘piercing’ and ‘compressing’.) 

Therefore it is (b) with regard to these contraries which do not 
fall within a genus that we must first ask of what their interme- 
diates are composed. (For things which are in the same genus 
must be composed of terms in which the genus is not an element, 
or else be themselves incomposite.) Now contraries do not involve 
one another in their composition, and are therefore first princi- 
ples; but the intermediates are either all incomposite, or none of 
them. But there is something compounded out of the contraries, 
so that there can be a change from a contrary to it sooner than to 
the other contrary; for it will have less of the quality in question 
than the one contrary and more than the other. This also, then, 
will come between the contraries. All the other intermediates also, 
therefore, are composite; for that which has more of a quality than 
one thing and less than another is compounded somehow out of 
the things than which it is said to have more and less respectively 
of the quality. And since there are no other things prior to the 
contraries and homogeneous with the intermediates, all interme- 
diates must be compounded out of the contraries. Therefore also 
all the inferior classes, both the contraries and their intermediates, 
will be compounded out of the primary contraries. Clearly, then, 
intermediates are (1) all in the same genus and (2) intermediate 
between contraries, and (3) all compounded out of the contraries. 

8 

That which is other in species is other than something in some- 
thing, and this must belong to both; e.g. if it is an animal other in 
species, both are animals. The things, then, which are other in 
species must be in the same genus. For by genus I mean that one 
identical thing which is predicated of both and is differentiated in 
no merely accidental way, whether conceived as matter or other- 
wise. For not only must the common nature attach to the different 
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things, e.g. not only must both be animals, but this very animality 
must also be different for each (e.g. in the one case equinity, in the 
other humanity), and so this common nature is specifically diffe- 
rent for each from what it is for the other. One, then, will be in 
virtue of its own nature one sort of animal, and the other another, 
e.g. one a horse and the other a man. This difference, then, must 
be an otherness of the genus. For I give the name of ‘difference in 
the genus’ an otherness which makes the genus itself other. 

This, then, will be a contrariety (as can be shown also by 
induction). For all things are divided by opposites, and it has been 
proved that contraries are in the same genus. For contrariety was 
seen to be complete difference; and all difference in species is a 
difference from something in something; so that this is the same 
for both and is their genus. (Flence also all contraries which are 
different in species and not in genus are in the same line of 
predication, and other than one another in the highest degree-for 
the difference is complete-, and cannot be present along with one 
another.) The difference, then, is a contrariety. 

This, then, is what it is to be ‘other in species’-to have a 
contrariety, being in the same genus and being indivisible (and 
those things are the same in species which have no contrariety, 
being indivisible); we say ‘being indivisible’, for in the process of 
division contrarieties arise in the intermediate stages before we 
come to the indivisibles. Evidently, therefore, with reference to 
that which is called the genus, none of the species-of-a-genus is 
either the same as it or other than it in species (and this is fitting; 
for the matter is indicated by negation, and the genus is the matter 
of that of which it is called the genus, not in the sense in which we 
speak of the genus or family of the Fleraclidae, but in that in 
which the genus is an element in a thing’s nature), nor is it so with 
reference to things which are not in the same genus, but it will 
differ in genus from them, and in species from things in the same 
genus. For a thing’s difference from that from which it differs in 
species must be a contrariety; and this belongs only to things in 
the same genus. 

9 

One might raise the question, why woman does not differ from 
man in species, when female and male are contrary and their 
difference is a contrariety; and why a female and a male animal are 
not different in species, though this difference belongs to animal 
in virtue of its own nature, and not as paleness or darkness does; 
both ‘female’ and ‘male’ belong to it qua animal. This question is 
almost the same as the other, why one contrariety makes things 
different in species and another does not, e.g. ‘with feet’ and ‘with 
wings’ do, but paleness and darkness do not. Perhaps it is because 
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the former are modifications peculiar to the genus, and the latter 
are less so. And since one element is definition and one is matter, 
contrarieties which are in the definition make a difference in 
species, but those which are in the thing taken as including its 
matter do not make one. And so paleness in a man, or darkness, 
does not make one, nor is there a difference in species between the 
pale man and the dark man, not even if each of them be denoted 
by one word. For man is here being considered on his material 
side, and matter does not create a difference; for it does not make 
individual men species of man, though the flesh and the bones of 
which this man and that man consist are other. The concrete 
thing is other, but not other in species, because in the definition 
there is no contrariety. This is the ultimate indivisible kind. 
Callias is definition + matter, the pale man, then, is so also, 
because it is the individual Callias that is pale; man, then, is pale 
only incidentally. Neither do a brazen and a wooden circle, then, 
differ in species; and if a brazen triangle and a wooden circle differ 
in species, it is not because of the matter, but because there is a 
contrariety in the definition. But does the matter not make things 
other in species, when it is other in a certain way, or is there a 
sense in which it does? For why is this horse other than this man 
in species, although their matter is included with their definitions? 
Doubtless because there is a contrariety in the definition. For 
while there is a contrariety also between pale man and dark horse, 
and it is a contrariety in species, it does not depend on the 
paleness of the one and the darkness of the other, since even if 
both had been pale, yet they would have been other in species. But 
male and female, while they are modifications peculiar to ‘animal’, 
are so not in virtue of its essence but in the matter, ie. the body. 
This is why the same seed becomes female or male by being acted 
on in a certain way. We have stated, then, what it is to be other in 
species, and why some things differ in species and others do not. 

10 

Since contraries are other in form, and the perishable and the 
imperishable are contraries (for privation is a determinate 
incapacity), the perishable and the imperishable must be different 
in kind. 

Now so far we have spoken of the general terms themselves, so 
that it might be thought not to be necessary that every 
imperishable thing should be different from every perishable thing 
in form, just as not every pale thing is different in form from every 
dark thing. For the same thing can be both, and even at the same 
time if it is a universal (e.g. man can be both pale and dark), and if 
it is an individual it can still be both; for the same man can be, 
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though not at the same time, pale and dark. Yet pale is contrary to 
dark. 

But while some contraries belong to certain things by accident 
(e.g. both those now mentioned and many others), others cannot, 
and among these are ‘perishable’ and ‘imperishable’. For nothing 
is by accident perishable. For what is accidental is capable of not 
being present, but perishableness is one of the attributes that 
belong of necessity to the things to which they belong; or else one 
and the same thing may be perishable and imperishable, if 
perishableness is capable of not belonging to it. Perishableness 
then must either be the essence or be present in the essence of each 
perishable thing. The same account holds good for 
imperishableness also; for both are attributes which are present of 
necessity. The characteristics, then, in respect of which and in 
direct consequence of which one thing is perishable and another 
imperishable, are opposite, so that the things must be different in 
kind. 

Evidently, then, there cannot be Forms such as some maintain, 
for then one man would be perishable and another imperishable. 
Yet the Forms are said to be the same in form with the individuals 
and not merely to have the same name; but things which differ in 
kind are farther apart than those which differ in form. 
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Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book kappa (11): Things already said are given a new relational context. 
To my mind, that underlines the intended use of the book kappa for mental work (meditation), professedly 
the favourite, and deifying, pass-time of Aristotle (Nikomachean Ethics, book 10.7-8, a thumbnail sketch of 
theosis). 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book K 


i 

That Wisdom is a science of first principles is evident from the 
introductory chapters, in which we have raised objections to the 
statements of others about the first principles; but one might ask 
the question whether Wisdom is to be conceived as one science or 
as several. If as one, it may be objected that one science always 
deals with contraries, but the first principles are not contrary. If it 
is not one, what sort of sciences are those with which it is to be 
identified? 

Further, is it the business of one science, or of more than one, 
to examine the first principles of demonstration? If of one, why of 
this rather than of any other? If of more, what sort of sciences 
must these be said to be? 

Further, does Wisdom investigate all substances or not? If not 
all, it is hard to say which; but if, being one, it investigates them 
all, it is doubtful how the same science can embrace several 
subject-matters. 

Further, does it deal with substances only or also with their 
attributes? If in the case of attributes demonstration is possible, in 
that of substances it is not. But if the two sciences are different, 
what is each of them and which is Wisdom? If we think of it as 
demonstrative, the science of the attributes is Wisdom, but if as 
dealing with what is primary, the science of substances claims the 
tide. 

But again the science we are looking for must not be supposed 
to deal with the causes which have been mentioned in the Physics. 
For (A) it does not deal with the final cause (for that is the nature 

of the good, and this is found in the field of action and 

movement; and it is the first mover-for that is the nature of the 
end-but in the case of things unmovable there is nothing that 
moved them first), and (B) in general it is hard to say whether 

perchance the science we are now looking for deals with 

perceptible substances or not with them, but with certain others. 
If with others, it must deal either with the Forms or with the 
objects of mathematics. Now (a) evidently the Forms do not exist. 
(But it is hard to say, even if one suppose them to exist, why in the 
world the same is not true of the other things of which there are 
Forms, as of the objects of mathematics. I mean that these 
thinkers place the objects of mathematics between the Forms and 
perceptible things, as a kind of third set of things apart both from 
the Forms and from the things in this world; but there is not a 
third man or horse besides the ideal and the individuals. If on the 
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other hand it is not as they say, with what sort of things must the 
mathematician be supposed to deal? Certainly not with the things 
in this world; for none of these is the sort of thing which the 
mathematical sciences demand.) Nor (b) does the science which 
we are now seeking treat of the objects of mathematics; for none 
of them can exist separately. But again it does not deal with 
perceptible substances; for they are perishable. 

In general one might raise the question, to what kind of 
science it belongs to discuss the difficulties about the matter of the 
objects of mathematics. Neither to physics (because the whole 
inquiry of the physicist is about the things that have in themselves 
a principle, of movement and rest), nor yet to the science which 
inquires into demonstration and science; for this is just the subject 
which it investigates. It remains then that it is the philosophy 
which we have set before ourselves that treats of those subjects. 

One might discuss the question whether the science we are 
seeking should be said to deal with the principles which are by 
some called elements; all men suppose these to be present in 
composite things. But it might be thought that the science we seek 
should treat rather of universals; for every definition and every 
science is of universals and not of infimae species, so that as far as 
this goes it would deal with the highest genera. These would turn 
out to be being and unity; for these might most of all be supposed 
to contain all things that are, and to be most like principles 
because they are by nature; for if they perish all other things are 
destroyed with them; for everything is and is one. But inasmuch 
as, if one is to suppose them to be genera, they must be predicable 
of their differentiae, and no genus is predicable of any of its 
differentiae, in this way it would seem that we should not make 
them genera nor principles. Further, if the simpler is more of a 
principle than the less simple, and the ultimate members of the 
genus are simpler than the genera (for they are indivisible, but the 
genera are divided into many and differing species), the species 
might seem to be the principles, rather than the genera. But 
inasmuch as the species are involved in the destruction of the 
genera, the genera are more like principles; for that which involves 
another in its destruction is a principle of it. These and others of 
the kind are the subjects that involve difficulties. 

2 

Further, must we suppose something apart from individual things, 
or is it these that the science we are seeking treats of? But these are 
infinite in number. Yet the things that are apart from the 
individuals are genera or species; but the science we now seek 
treats of neither of these. The reason why this is impossible has 
been stated. Indeed, it is in general hard to say whether one must 
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assume that there is a separable substance besides the sensible 
substances (i.e. the substances in this world), or that these are the 
real things and Wisdom is concerned with them. For we seem to 
seek another kind of substance, and this is our problem, i.e. to see 
if there is something which can exist apart by itself and belongs to 
no sensible thing. -Further, if there is another substance apart from 
and corresponding to sensible substances, which kinds of sensible 
substance must be supposed to have this corresponding to them? 
Why should one suppose men or horses to have it, more than 
either the other animals or even all lifeless things? On the other 
hand to set up other and eternal substances equal in number to 
the sensible and perishable substances would seem to fall beyond 
the bounds of probability.-But if the principle we now seek is not 
separable from corporeal things, what has a better claim to the 
name matter? This, however, does not exist in actuality, but exists 
in potency. And it would seem rather that the form or shape is a 
more important principle than this; but the form is perishable, so 
that there is no eternal substance at all which can exist apart and 
independent. But this is paradoxical; for such a principle and 
substance seems to exist and is sought by nearly all the most 
refined thinkers as something that exists; for how is there to be 
order unless there is something eternal and independent and 
permanent? 

Further, if there is a substance or principle of such a nature as 
that which we are now seeking, and if this is one for all things, and 
the same for eternal and for perishable things, it is hard to say why 
in the world, if there is the same principle, some of the things that 
fall under the principle are eternal, and others are not eternal; this 
is paradoxical. But if there is one principle of perishable and 
another of eternal things, we shall be in a like difficulty if the 
principle of perishable things, as well as that of eternal, is eternal; 
for why, if the principle is eternal, are not the things that fall 
under the principle also eternal? But if it is perishable another 
principle is involved to account for it, and another to account for 
that, and this will go on to infinity. 

If on the other hand we are to set up what are thought to be 
the most unchangeable principles, being and unity, firstly, if each 
of these does not indicate a ‘this’ or substance, how will they be 
separable and independent? Yet we expect the eternal and primary 
principles to be so. But if each of them does signify a ‘this’ or 
substance, all things that are are substances; for being is predicated 
of all things (and unity also of some); but that all things that are 
are substance is false. Further, how can they be right who say that 
the first principle is unity and this is substance, and generate 
number as the first product from unity and from matter, assert 
that number is substance? Flow are we to think of ‘two’, and each 
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of the other numbers composed of units, as one? On this point 
neither do they say anything nor is it easy to say anything. But if 
we are to suppose lines or what comes after these (I mean the 
primary surfaces) to be principles, these at least are not separable 
substances, but sections and divisions-the former of surfaces, the 
latter of bodies (while points are sections and divisions of lines); 
and further they are limits of these same things; and all these are in 
other things and none is separable. Further, how are we to suppose 
that there is a substance of unity and the point? Every substance 
comes into being by a gradual process, but a point does not; for 
the point is a division. 

A further difficulty is raised by the fact that all knowledge is of 
universal and of the ‘such’, but substance is not a universal, but is 
rather a ‘this’-a separable thing, so that if there is knowledge about 
the first principles, the question arises, how are we to suppose the 
first principle to be substance? 

Further, is there anything apart from the concrete thing (by 
which I mean the matter and that which is joined with it), or not? 
If not, we are met by the objection that all things that are in 
matter are perishable. But if there is something, it must be the 
form or shape. Now it is hard to determine in which cases this 
exists apart and in which it does not; for in some cases the form is 
evidently not separable, e.g. in the case of a house. 

Further, are the principles the same in kind or in number? If 
they are one in number, all things will be the same. 

3 

Since the science of the philosopher treats of being qua being 
universally and not in respect of a part of it, and ‘being’ has many 
senses and is not used in one only, it follows that if the word is 
used equivocally and in virtue of nothing common to its various 
uses, being does not fall under one science (for the meanings of an 
equivocal term do not form one genus); but if the word is used in 
virtue of something common, being will fall under one science. 
The term seems to be used in the way we have mentioned, like 
‘medical’ and ‘healthy’. For each of these also we use in many 
senses. Terms are used in this way by virtue of some kind of 
reference, in the one case to medical science, in the other to 
health, in others to something else, but in each case to one 
identical concept. For a discussion and a knife are called medical 
because the former proceeds from medical science, and the latter is 
useful to it. And a thing is called healthy in a similar way; one 
thing because it is indicative of health, another because it is 
productive of it. And the same is true in the other cases. 
Everything that is, then, is said to ‘be’ in this same way; each thing 
that is is said to ‘be’ because it is a modification of being qua being 
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or a permanent or a transient state or a movement of it, or 
something else of the sort. And since everything that is may be 
referred to something single and common, each of the 
contrarieties also may be referred to the first differences and 
contrarieties of being, whether the first differences of being are 
plurality and unity, or likeness and unlikeness, or some other 
differences; let these be taken as already discussed. It makes no 
difference whether that which is be referred to being or to unity. 
For even if they are not the same but different, at least they are 
convertible; for that which is one is also somehow being, and that 
which is being is one. 

But since every pair of contraries falls to be examined by one 
and the same science, and in each pair one term is the privative of 
the other though one might regarding some contraries raise the 
question, how they can be privately related, viz. those which have 
an intermediate, e.g. unjust and just-in all such cases one must 
maintain that the privation is not of the whole definition, but of 
the infima species, if the just man is ‘by virtue of some permanent 
disposition obedient to the laws’, the unjust man will not in every 
case have the whole definition denied of him, but may be merely 
‘in some respect deficient in obedience to the laws’, and in this 
respect the privation will attach to him; and similarly in all other 
cases. 

As the mathematician investigates abstractions (for before 
beginning his investigation he strips off all the sensible qualities, 
e.g. weight and lightness, hardness and its contrary, and also heat 
and cold and the other sensible contrarieties, and leaves only the 
quantitative and continuous, sometimes in one, sometimes in two, 
sometimes in three dimensions, and the attributes of these qua 
quantitative and continuous, and does not consider them in any 
other respect, and examines the relative positions of some and the 
attributes of these, and the commensurabilities and 
incommensurabilities of others, and the ratios of others; but yet 
we posit one and the same science of all these things — 
geometry) — the same is true with regard to being. For the 
attributes of this in so far as it is being, and the contrarieties in it 
qua being, it is the business of no other science than philosophy to 
investigate; for to physics one would assign the study of things not 
qua being, but rather qua sharing in movement; while dialectic 
and sophistic deal with the attributes of things that are, but not of 
things qua being, and not with being itself in so far as it is being; 
therefore it remains that it is the philosopher who studies the 
things we have named, in so far as they are being. Since all that is 
is to ‘be’ in virtue of something single and common, though the 
term has many meanings, and contraries are in the same case (for 
they are referred to the first contrarieties and differences of being), 
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and things of this sort can fall under one science, the difficulty we 
stated at the beginning appears to be solved, -I mean the question 
how there can be a single science of things which are many and 
different in genus. 

4 

Since even the mathematician uses the common axioms only in a 
special application, it must be the business of first philosophy to 
examine the principles of mathematics also. That when equals are 
taken from equals the remainders are equal, is common to all 
quantities, but mathematics studies a part of its proper matter 
which it has detached, e.g. lines or angles or numbers or some 
other kind of quantity-not, however, qua being but in so far as 
each of them is continuous in one or two or three dimensions; but 
philosophy does not inquire about particular subjects in so far as 
each of them has some attribute or other, but speculates about 
being, in so far as each particular thing is. -Physics is in the same 
position as mathematics; for physics studies the attributes and the 
principles of the things that are, qua moving and not qua being 
(whereas the primary science, we have said, deals with these, only 
in so far as the underlying subjects are existent, and not in virtue 
of any other character); and so both physics and mathematics 
must be classed as parts of Wisdom. 

5 

There is a principle in things, about which we cannot be deceived, 
but must always, on the contrary recognize the truth, -viz. that the 
same thing cannot at one and the same time be and not be, or 
admit any other similar pair of opposites. About such matters 
there is no proof in the full sense, though there is proof ad 
hominem. For it is not possible to infer this truth itself from a 
more certain principle, yet this is necessary if there is to be 
completed proof of it in the full sense. But he who wants to prove 
to the asserter of opposites that he is wrong must get from him an 
admission which shall be identical with the principle that the same 
thing cannot be and not be at one and the same time, but shall 
not seem to be identical; for thus alone can his thesis be 
demonstrated to the man who asserts that opposite statements can 
be truly made about the same subject. Those, then, who are to 
join in argument with one another must to some extent 
understand one another; for if this does not happen how are they 
to join in argument with one another? Therefore every word must 
be intelligible and indicate something, and not many things but 
only one; and if it signifies more than one thing, it must be made 
plain to which of these the word is being applied. He, then, who 
says ‘this is and is not’ denies what he affirms, so that what the 
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word signifies, he says it does not signify; and this is impossible. 
Therefore if ‘this is’ signifies something, one cannot truly assert its 
contradictory. 

Further, if the word signifies something and this is asserted 
truly, this connexion must be necessary; and it is not possible that 
that which necessarily is should ever not be; it is not possible 
therefore to make the opposed affirmations and negations truly of 
the same subject. Further, if the affirmation is no more true than 
the negation, he who says ‘man’ will be no more right than he 
who says ‘not-man’. It would seem also that in saying the man is 
not a horse one would be either more or not less right than in 
saying he is not a man, so that one will also be right in saying that 
the same person is a horse; for it was assumed to be possible to 
make opposite statements equally truly. It follows then that the 
same person is a man and a horse, or any other animal. 

While, then, there is no proof of these things in the full sense, 
there is a proof which may suffice against one who will make these 
suppositions. And perhaps if one had questioned Heraclitus 
himself in this way one might have forced him to confess that 
opposite statements can never be true of the same subjects. But, as 
it is, he adopted this opinion without understanding what his 
statement involves. But in any case if what is said by him is true, 
not even this itself will be true-viz. that the same thing can at one 
and the same time both be and not be. For as, when the 
statements are separated, the affirmation is no more true than the 
negation, in the same way-the combined and complex statement 
being like a single affirmation-the whole taken as an affirmation 
will be no more true than the negation. Further, if it is not 
possible to affirm anything truly, this itself will be false-the 
assertion that there is no true affirmation. But if a true affirmation 
exists, this appears to refute what is said by those who raise such 
objections and utterly destroy rational discourse. 

6 

The saying of Protagoras is like the views we have mentioned; he 
said that man is the measure of all things, meaning simply that 
that which seems to each man also assuredly is. If this is so, it 
follows that the same thing both is and is not, and is bad and 
good, and that the contents of all other opposite statements are 
true, because often a particular thing appears beautiful to some 
and the contrary of beautiful to others, and that which appears to 
each man is the measure. This difficulty may be solved by 
considering the source of this opinion. It seems to have arisen in 
some cases from the doctrine of the natural philosophers, and in 
others from the fact that all men have not the same views about 
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the same things, but a particular thing appears pleasant to some 
and the contrary of pleasant to others. 

That nothing comes to be out of that which is not, but 
everything out of that which is, is a dogma common to nearly all 
the natural philosophers. Since, then, white cannot come to be if 
the perfectly white and in no respect not-white existed before, that 
which becomes white must come from that which is not white; so 
that it must come to be out of that which is not (so they argue), 
unless the same thing was at the beginning white and not-white. 
But it is not hard to solve this difficulty; for we have said in our 
works on physics in what sense things that come to be come to be 
from that which is not, and in what sense from that which is. 

But to attend equally to the opinions and the fancies of 
disputing parties is childish; for clearly one of them must be 
mistaken. And this is evident from what happens in respect of 
sensation; for the same thing never appears sweet to some and the 
contrary of sweet to others, unless in the one case the sense-organ 
which discriminates the aforesaid flavours has been perverted and 
injured. And if this is so the one party must be taken to be the 
measure, and the other must not. And say the same of good and 
bad, and beautiful and ugly, and all other such qualities. For to 
maintain the view we are opposing is just like maintaining that the 
things that appear to people who put their finger under their eye 
and make the object appear two instead of one must be two 
(because they appear to be of that number) and again one (for to 
those who do not interfere with their eye the one object appears 
one). 

In general, it is absurd to make the fact that the things of this 
earth are observed to change and never to remain in the same 
state, the basis of our judgement about the truth. For in pursuing 
the truth one must start from the things that are always in the 
same state and suffer no change. Such are the heavenly bodies; for 
these do not appear to be now of one nature and again of another, 
but are manifestly always the same and share in no change. 

Further, if there is movement, there is also something moved, 
and everything is moved out of something and into something; it 
follows that that that which is moved must first be in that out of 
which it is to be moved, and then not be in it, and move into the 
other and come to be in it, and that the contradictory statements 
are not true at the same time, as these thinkers assert they are. 

And if the things of this earth continuously flow and move in 
respect of quantity-if one were to suppose this, although it is not 
true-why should they not endure in respect of quality? For the 
assertion of contradictory statements about the same thing seems 
to have arisen largely from the belief that the quantity of bodies 
does not endure, which, our opponents hold, justifies them in 
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saying that the same thing both is and is not four cubits long. But 
essence depends on quality, and this is of determinate nature, 
though quantity is of indeterminate. 

Further, when the doctor orders people to take some particular 
food, why do they take it? In what respect is ‘this is bread’ truer 
than ‘this is not bread’? And so it would make no difference 
whether one ate or not. But as a matter of fact they take the food 
which is ordered, assuming that they know the truth about it and 
that it is bread. Yet they should not, if there were no fixed 
constant nature in sensible things, but all natures moved and 
flowed for ever. 

Again, if we are always changing and never remain the same, 
what wonder is it if to us, as to the sick, things never appear the 
same? (For to them also, because they are not in the same 
condition as when they were well, sensible qualities do not appear 
alike; yet, for all that, the sensible things themselves need not share 
in any change, though they produce different, and not identical, 
sensations in the sick. And the same must surely happen to the 
healthy if the afore-said change takes place.) But if we do not 
change but remain the same, there will be something that endures. 

As for those to whom the difficulties mentioned are suggested 
by reasoning, it is not easy to solve the difficulties to their 
satisfaction, unless they will posit something and no longer 
demand a reason for it; for it is only thus that all reasoning and all 
proof is accomplished; if they posit nothing, they destroy 
discussion and all reasoning. Therefore with such men there is no 
reasoning. But as for those who are perplexed by the traditional 
difficulties, it is easy to meet them and to dissipate the causes of 
their perplexity. This is evident from what has been said. 

It is manifest, therefore, from these arguments that 
contradictory statements cannot be truly made about the same 
subject at one time, nor can contrary statements, because every 
contrariety depends on privation. This is evident if we reduce the 
definitions of contraries to their principle. 

Similarly, no intermediate between contraries can be 
predicated of one and the same subject, of which one of the 
contraries is predicated. If the subject is white we shall be wrong 
in saying it is neither black nor white, for then it follows that it is 
and is not white; for the second of the two terms we have put 
together is true of it, and this is the contradictory of white. 

We could not be right, then, in accepting the views either of 
Heraclitus or of Anaxagoras. If we were, it would follow that 
contraries would be predicated of the same subject; for when 
Anaxagoras says that in everything there is a part of everything, he 
says nothing is sweet any more than it is bitter, and so with any 
other pair of contraries, since in everything everything is present 
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not potentially only, but actually and separately. And similarly all 
statements cannot be false nor all true, both because of many other 
difficulties which might be adduced as arising from this position, 
and because if all are false it will not be true to say even this, and if 
all are true it will not be false to say all are false. 

7 

Every science seeks certain principles and causes for each of its 
objects-e.g. medicine and gymnastics and each of the other 
sciences, whether productive or mathematical. For each of these 
marks off a certain class of things for itself and busies itself about 
this as about something existing and real, -not however qua real; 
the science that does this is another distinct from these. Of the 
sciences mentioned each gets somehow the ‘what’ in some class of 
things and tries to prove the other truths, with more or less 
precision. Some get the ‘what’ through perception, others by 
hypothesis; so that it is clear from an induction of this sort that 
there is no demonstration, of the substance or ‘what’. 

There is a science of nature, and evidently it must be different 
both from practical and from productive science. For in the case 
of productive science the principle of movement is in the producer 
and not in the product, and is either an art or some other faculty. 
And similarly in practical science the movement is not in the thing 
done, but rather in the doers. But the science of the natural 
philosopher deals with the things that have in themselves a 
principle of movement. It is clear from these facts, then, that 
natural science must be neither practical nor productive, but 
theoretical (for it must fall into some one of these classes). And 
since each of the sciences must somehow know the ‘what’ and use 
this as a principle, we must not fall to observe how the natural 
philosopher should define things and how he should state the 
definition of the essence-whether as akin to ‘snub’ or rather to 
‘concave’. For of these the definition of ‘snub’ includes the matter 
of the thing, but that of ‘concave’ is independent of the matter; for 
snubness is found in a nose, so that we look for its definition 
without eliminating the nose, for what is snub is a concave nose. 
Evidently then the definition of flesh also and of the eye and of 
the other parts must always be stated without eliminating the 
matter. 

Since there is a science of being qua being and capable of 
existing apart, we must consider whether this is to be regarded as 
the same as physics or rather as different. Physics deals with the 
things that have a principle of movement in themselves; 
mathematics is theoretical, and is a science that deals with things 
that are at rest, but its subjects cannot exist apart. Therefore about 
that which can exist apart and is unmovable there is a science 
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different from both of these, if there is a substance of this nature (I 
mean separable and unmovable), as we shall try to prove there is. 
And if there is such a kind of thing in the world, here must surely 
be the divine, and this must be the first and most dominant 
principle. Evidently, then, there are three kinds of theoretical 
sciences-physics, mathematics, theology. The class of theoretical 
sciences is the best, and of these themselves the last named is best; 
for it deals with the highest of existing things, and each science is 
called better or worse in virtue of its proper object. 

One might raise the question whether the science of being qua 
being is to be regarded as universal or not. Each of the 
mathematical sciences deals with some one determinate class of 
things, but universal mathematics applies alike to all. Now if 
natural substances are the first of existing things, physics must be 
the first of sciences; but if there is another entity and substance, 
separable and unmovable, the knowledge of it must be different 
and prior to physics and universal because it is prior. 

8 

Since ‘being’ in general has several senses, of which one is ‘being 
by accident’, we must consider first that which ‘is’ in this sense. 
Evidently none of the traditional sciences busies itself about the 
accidental. For neither does architecture consider what will 
happen to those who are to use the house (e.g. whether they have 
a painful life in it or not), nor does weaving, or shoemaking, or 
the confectioner’s art, do the like; but each of these sciences 
considers only what is peculiar to it, i.e. its proper end. And as for 
the argument that ‘when he who is musical becomes lettered he’ll 
be both at once, not having been both before; and that which is, 
not always having been, must have come to be; therefore he must 
have at once become musical and lettered’, -this none of the 
recognized sciences considers, but only sophistic; for this alone 
busies itself about the accidental, so that Plato is not far wrong 
when he says that the sophist spends his time on non-being. 

That a science of the accidental is not even possible will be 
evident if we try to see what the accidental really is. We say that 
everything either is always and of necessity (necessity not in the 
sense of violence, but that which we appeal to in demonstrations), 
or is for the most part, or is neither for the most part, nor always 
and of necessity, but merely as it chances; e.g. there might be cold 
in the dogdays, but this occurs neither always and of necessity, nor 
for the most part, though it might happen sometimes. The 
accidental, then, is what occurs, but not always nor of necessity, 
nor for the most part. Now we have said what the accidental is, 
and it is obvious why there is no science of such a thing; for all 
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science is of that which is always or for the most part, but the 
accidental is in neither of these classes. 

Evidently there are not causes and principles of the accidental, 
of the same kind as there are of the essential; for if there were, 
everything would be of necessity. If A is when B is, and B is when 
C is, and if C exists not by chance but of necessity, that also of 
which C was cause will exist of necessity, down to the last 
causatum as it is called (but this was supposed to be accidental). 
Therefore all things will be of necessity, and chance and the 
possibility of a thing’s either occurring or not occurring are 
removed entirely from the range of events. And if the cause be 
supposed not to exist but to be coming to be, the same results will 
follow; everything will occur of necessity. For to-morrow’s eclipse 
will occur if A occurs, and A if B occurs, and B if C occurs; and in 
this way if we subtract time from the limited time between now 
and to-morrow we shall come sometime to the already existing 
condition. Therefore since this exists, everything after this will 
occur of necessity, so that all things occur of necessity. 

As to that which ‘is’ in the sense of being true or of being by 
accident, the former depends on a combination in thought and is 
an affection of thought (which is the reason why it is the 
principles, not of that which ‘is’ in this sense, but of that which is 
outside and can exist apart, that are sought); and the latter is not 
necessary but indeterminate (I mean the accidental); and of such a 
thing the causes are unordered and indefinite. 

Adaptation to an end is found in events that happen by nature 
or as the result of thought. It is ‘luck’ when one of these events 
happens by accident. For as a thing may exist, so it may be a 
cause, either by its own nature or by accident. Fuck is an 
accidental cause at work in such events adapted to an end as are 
usually effected in accordance with purpose. And so luck and 
thought are concerned with the same sphere; for purpose cannot 
exist without thought. The causes from which lucky results might 
happen are indeterminate; and so luck is obscure to human 
calculation and is a cause by accident, but in the unqualified sense 
a cause of nothing. It is good or bad luck when the result is good 
or evil; and prosperity or misfortune when the scale of the results 
is large. 

Since nothing accidental is prior to the essential, neither are 
accidental causes prior. If, then, luck or spontaneity is a cause of 
the material universe, reason and nature are causes before it. 

9 

Some things are only actually, some potentially, some 
potentially and actually, what they are, viz. in one case a particular 
reality, in another, characterized by a particular quantity, or the 
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like. There is no movement apart from things; for change is always 
according to the categories of being, and there is nothing common 
to these and in no one category. But each of the categories belongs 
to all its subjects in either of two ways (e.g. ‘this-ness’-for one kind 
of it is ‘positive form’, and the other is ‘privation’; and as regards 
quality one kind is ‘white’ and the other ‘black’, and as regards 
quantity one kind is ‘complete’ and the other ‘incomplete’, and as 
regards spatial movement one is ‘upwards’ and the other 
‘downwards’, or one thing is ‘light’ and another ‘heavy’); so that 
there are as many kinds of movement and change as of being. 
There being a distinction in each class of things between the 
potential and the completely real, I call the actuality of the 
potential as such, movement. That what we say is true, is plain 
from the following facts. When the ‘buildable’, in so far as it is 
what we mean by ‘buildable’, exists actually, it is being built, and 
this is the process of building. Similarly with learning, healing, 
walking, leaping, ageing, ripening. Movement takes when the 
complete reality itself exists, and neither earlier nor later. The 
complete reality, then, of that which exists potentially, when it is 
completely real and actual, not qua itself, but qua movable, is 
movement. By qua I mean this: bronze is potentially a statue; but 
yet it is not the complete reality of bronze qua bronze that is 
movement. For it is not the same thing to be bronze and to be a 
certain potency. If it were absolutely the same in its definition, the 
complete reality of bronze would have been a movement. But it is 
not the same. (This is evident in the case of contraries; for to be 
capable of being well and to be capable of being ill are not the 
same-for if they were, being well and being ill would have been the 
same-it is that which underlies and is healthy or diseased, whether 
it is moisture or blood, that is one and the same.) And since it is 
not. the same, as colour and the visible are not the same, it is the 
complete reality of the potential, and as potential, that is 
movement. That it is this, and that movement takes place when 
the complete reality itself exists, and neither earlier nor later, is 
evident. For each thing is capable of being sometimes actual, 
sometimes not, e.g. the buildable qua buildable; and the actuality 
of the buildable qua buildable is building. For the actuality is 
either this-the act of building-or the house. But when the house 
exists, it is no longer buildable; the buildable is what is being built. 
The actuality, then, must be the act of building, and this is a 
movement. And the same account applies to all other movements. 

That what we have said is right is evident from what all others 
say about movement, and from the fact that it is not easy to define 
it otherwise. For firstly one cannot put it in any class. This is 
evident from what people say. Some call it otherness and 
inequality and the unreal; none of these, however, is necessarily 
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moved, and further, change is not either to these or from these any 
more than from their opposites. The reason why people put 
movement in these classes is that it is thought to be something 
indefinite, and the principles in one of the two ‘columns of 
contraries’ are indefinite because they are privative, for none of 
them is either a ‘this’ or a ‘such’ or in any of the other categories. 
And the reason why movement is thought to be indefinite is that 
it cannot be classed either with the potency of things or with their 
actuality; for neither that which is capable of being of a certain 
quantity, nor that which is actually of a certain quantity, is of 
necessity moved, and movement is thought to be an actuality, but 
incomplete; the reason is that the potential, whose actuality it is, is 
incomplete. And therefore it is hard to grasp what movement is; 
for it must be classed either under privation or under potency or 
under absolute actuality, but evidently none of these is possible. 
Therefore what remains is that it must be what we said-both 
actuality and the actuality we have described-which is hard to 
detect but capable of existing. 

And evidently movement is in the movable; for it is the 
complete realization of this by that which is capable of causing 
movement. And the actuality of that which is capable of causing 
movement is no other than that of the movable. For it must be the 
complete reality of both. For while a thing is capable of causing 
movement because it can do this, it is a mover because it is active; 
but it is on the movable that it is capable of acting, so that the 
actuality of both is one, just as there is the same interval from one 
to two as from two to one, and as the steep ascent and the steep 
descent are one, but the being of them is not one; the case of the 
mover and the moved is similar. 

10 

The infinite is either that which is incapable of being traversed 
because it is not its nature to be traversed (this corresponds to the 
sense in which the voice is ‘invisible’), or that which admits only 
of incomplete traverse or scarcely admits of traverse, or that which, 
though it naturally admits of traverse, is not traversed or limited; 
further, a thing may be infinite in respect of addition or of 
subtraction, or both. The infinite cannot be a separate, 
independent thing. For if it is neither a spatial magnitude nor a 
plurality, but infinity itself is its substance and not an accident of 
it, it will be indivisible; for the divisible is either magnitude or 
plurality. But if indivisible, it is not infinite, except as the voice is 
invisible; but people do not mean this, nor are we examining this 
sort of infinite, but the infinite as untraversable. Further, how can 
an infinite exist by itself, unless number and magnitude also exist 
by themselvess-since infinity is an attribute of these? Further, if the 
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infinite is an accident of something else, it cannot be qua infinite 
an element in things, as the invisible is not an element in speech, 
though the voice is invisible. And evidently the infinite cannot 
exist actually. For then any part of it that might be taken would be 
infinite (for ‘to be infinite’ and ‘the infinite’ are the same, if the 
infinite is substance and not predicated of a subject). Therefore it 
is either indivisible, or if it is partible, it is divisible into infinites; 
but the same thing cannot be many infinites (as a part of air is air, 
so a part of the infinite would be infinite, if the infinite is 
substance and a principle). Therefore it must be impartible and 
indivisible. But the actually infinite cannot be indivisible; for it 
must be of a certain quantity. Therefore infinity belongs to its 
subject incidentally. But if so, then (as we have said) it cannot be 
it that is a principle, but that of which it is an accident-the air or 
the even number. 

This inquiry is universal; but that the infinite is not among 
sensible things, is evident from the following argument. If the 
definition of a body is ‘that which is bounded by planes’, there 
cannot be an infinite body either sensible or intelligible; nor a 
separate and infinite number, for number or that which has a 
number is numerable. Concretely, the truth is evident from the 
following argument. The infinite can neither be composite nor 
simple. For (a) it cannot be a composite body, since the elements 
are limited in multitude. For the contraries must be equal and no 
one of them must be infinite; for if one of the two bodies falls at 
all short of the other in potency, the finite will be destroyed by the 
infinite. And that each should be infinite is impossible. For body 
is that which has extension in all directions, and the infinite is the 
boundlessly extended, so that if the infinite is a body it will be 
infinite in every direction. Nor (b) can the infinite body be one 
and simple-neither, as some say, something apart from the 
elements, from which they generate these (for there is no such 
body apart from the elements; for everything can be resolved into 
that of which it consists, but no such product of analysis is 
observed except the simple bodies), nor fire nor any other of the 
elements. For apart from the question how any of them could be 
infinite, the All, even if it is finite, cannot either be or become any 
one of them, as Heraclitus says all things sometime become fire. 
The same argument applies to this as to the One which the 
natural philosophers posit besides the elements. For everything 
changes from contrary to contrary, e.g. from hot to cold. 

Further, a sensible body is somewhere, and whole and part 
have the same proper place, e.g. the whole earth and part of the 
earth. Therefore if (a) the infinite body is homogeneous, it will be 
unmovable or it will be always moving. But this is impossible; for 
why should it rather rest, or move, down, up, or anywhere, rather 
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than anywhere else? E.g. if there were a clod which were part of an 
infinite body, where will this move or rest? The proper place of 
the body which is homogeneous with it is infinite. Will the clod 
occupy the whole place, then? And how? (This is impossible.) 
What then is its rest or its movement? It will either rest 
everywhere, and then it cannot move; or it will move everywhere, 
and then it cannot be still. But (b) if the All has unlike parts, the 
proper places of the parts are unlike also, and, firstly, the body of 
the All is not one except by contact, and, secondly, the parts will 
be either finite or infinite in variety of kind. Finite they cannot be; 
for then those of one kind will be infinite in quantity and those of 
another will not (if the All is infinite), e.g. fire or water would be 
infinite, but such an infinite element would be destruction to the 
contrary elements. But if the parts are infinite and simple, their 
places also are infinite and there will be an infinite number of 
elements; and if this is impossible, and the places are finite, the All 
also must be limited. 

In general, there cannot be an infinite body and also a proper 
place for bodies, if every sensible body has either weight or 
lightness. For it must move either towards the middle or upwards, 
and the infinite either the whole or the half of it-cannot do either; 
for how will you divide it? Or how will part of the infinite be 
down and part up, or part extreme and part middle? Further, 
every sensible body is in a place, and there are six kinds of place, 
but these cannot exist in an infinite body. In general, if there 
cannot be an infinite place, there cannot be an infinite body; (and 
there cannot be an infinite place,) for that which is in a place is 
somewhere, and this means either up or down or in one of the 
other directions, and each of these is a limit. 

The infinite is not the same in the sense that it is a single thing 
whether exhibited in distance or in movement or in time, but the 
posterior among these is called infinite in virtue of its relation to 
the prior; i.e. a movement is called infinite in virtue of the 
distance covered by the spatial movement or alteration or growth, 
and a time is called infinite because of the movement which 
occupies it. 

11 

Of things which change, some change in an accidental sense, like 
that in which ‘the musical’ may be said to walk, and others are 
said, without qualification, to change, because something in them 
changes, i.e. the things that change in parts; the body becomes 
healthy, because the eye does. But there is something which is by 
its own nature moved directly, and this is the essentially movable. 
The same distinction is found in the case of the mover; for it 
causes movement either in an accidental sense or in respect of a 
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part of itself or essentially. There is something that directly causes 
movement; and there is something that is moved, also the time in 
which it is moved, and that from which and that into which it is 
moved. But the forms and the affections and the place, which are 
the terminals of the movement of moving things, are unmovable, 
e.g. knowledge or heat; it is not heat that is a movement, but 
heating. Change which is not accidental is found not in all things, 
but between contraries, and their intermediates, and between 
contradictories. We may convince ourselves of this by induction. 

That which changes changes either from positive into positive, 
or from negative into negative, or from positive into negative, or 
from negative into positive. (By positive I mean that which is 
expressed by an affirmative term.) Therefore there must be three 
changes; that from negative into negative is not change, because 
(since the terms are neither contraries nor contradictories) there is 
no opposition. The change from the negative into the positive 
which is its contradictory is generation-absolute change absolute 
generation, and partial change partial generation; and the change 
from positive to negative is destruction-absolute change absolute 
destruction, and partial change partial destruction. If, then, ‘that 
which is not’ has several senses, and movement can attach neither 
to that which implies putting together or separating, nor to that 
which implies potency and is opposed to that which is in the full 
sense (true, the not-white or not-good can be moved incidentally, 
for the not-white might be a man; but that which is not a 
particular thing at all can in no wise be moved), that which is not 
cannot be moved (and if this is so, generation cannot be 
movement; for that which is not is generated; for even if we admit 
to the full that its generation is accidental, yet it is true to say that 
‘not-being’ is predicable of that which is generated absolutely). 
Similarly rest cannot be long to that which is not. These 
consequences, then, turn out to be awkward, and also this, that 
everything that is moved is in a place, but that which is not is not 
in a place; for then it would be somewhere. Nor is destruction 
movement; for the contrary of movement is rest, but the contrary 
of destruction is generation. Since every movement is a change, 
and the kinds of change are the three named above, and of these 
those in the way of generation and destruction are not 
movements, and these are the changes from a thing to its 
contradictory, it follows that only the change from positive into 
positive is movement. And the positives are either contrary or 
intermediate (for even privation must be regarded as contrary), 
and are expressed by an affirmative term, e.g. ‘naked’ or ‘toothless’ 
or ‘black’. 
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12 

If the categories are classified as substance, quality, place, acting or 
being acted on, relation, quantity, there must be three kinds of 
movement-of quality, of quantity, of place. There is no movement 
in respect of substance (because there is nothing contrary to 
substance), nor of relation (for it is possible that if one of two 
things in relation changes, the relative term which was true of the 
other thing ceases to be true, though this other does not change at 
all, -so that their movement is accidental), nor of agent and 
patient, or mover and moved, because there is no movement of 
movement nor generation of generation, nor, in general, change of 
change. For there might be movement of movement in two senses; 

(1) movement might be the subject moved, as a man is moved 
because he changes from pale to dark, -so that on this showing 
movement, too, may be either heated or cooled or change its place 
or increase. But this is impossible; for change is not a subject. Or 

(2) some other subject might change from change into some other 
form of existence (e.g. a man from disease into health). But this 
also is not possible except incidentally. For every movement is 
change from something into something. (And so are generation 
and destruction; only, these are changes into things opposed in 
certain ways while the other, movement, is into things opposed in 
another way.) A thing changes, then, at the same time from health 
into illness, and from this change itself into another. Clearly, then, 
if it has become ill, it will have changed into whatever may be the 
other change concerned (though it may be at rest), and, further, 
into a determinate change each time; and that new change will be 
from something definite into some other definite thing; therefore 
it will be the opposite change, that of growing well. We answer 
that this happens only incidentally; e.g. there is a change from the 
process of recollection to that of forgetting, only because that to 
which the process attaches is changing, now into a state of 
knowledge, now into one of ignorance. 

Further, the process will go on to infinity, if there is to be 
change of change and coming to be of coming to be. What is true 
of the later, then, must be true of the earlier; e.g. if the simple 
coming to be was once coming to be, that which comes to be 
something was also once coming to be; therefore that which 
simply comes to be something was not yet in existence, but 
something which was coming to be coming to be something was 
already in existence. And this was once coming to be, so that at 
that time it was not yet coming to be something else. Now since 
of an infinite number of terms there is not a first, the first in this 
series will not exist, and therefore no following term exist. 
Nothing, then, can either come term wi to be or move or change. 
Further, that which is capable of a movement is also capable of the 
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contrary movement and rest, and that which comes to be also 
ceases to be. Therefore that which is coming to be is ceasing to be 
when it has come to be coming to be; for it cannot cease to be as 
soon as it is coming to be coming to be, nor after it has come to 
be; for that which is ceasing to be must be. Further, there must be 
a matter underlying that which comes to be and changes. What 
will this be, then, -what is it that becomes movement or becoming, 
as body or soul is that which suffers alteration? And; again, what is 
it that they move into? For it must be the movement or becoming 
of something from something into something. How, then, can 
this condition be fulfilled? There can be no learning of learning, 
and therefore no becoming of becoming. Since there is not 
movement either of substance or of relation or of activity and 
passivity, it remains that movement is in respect of quality and 
quantity and place; for each of these admits of contrariety. By 
quality I mean not that which is in the substance (for even the 
differentia is a quality), but the passive quality, in virtue of which 
a thing is said to be acted on or to be incapable of being acted on. 
The immobile is either that which is wholly incapable of being 
moved, or that which is moved with difficulty in a long time or 
begins slowly, or that which is of a nature to be moved and can be 
moved but is not moved when and where and as it would 
naturally be moved. This alone among immobiles I describe as 
being at rest; for rest is contrary to movement, so that it must be a 
privation in that which is receptive of movement. 

Things which are in one proximate place are together in place, 
and things which are in different places are apart: things whose 
extremes are together touch: that at which a changing thing, if it 
changes continuously according to its nature, naturally arrives 
before it arrives at the extreme into which it is changing, is 
between. That which is most distant in a straight line is contrary 
in place. That is successive which is after the beginning (the order 
being determined by position or form or in some other way) and 
has nothing of the same class between it and that which it 
succeeds, e.g. lines in the case of a line, units in that of a unit, or a 
house in that of a house. (There is nothing to prevent a thing of 
some other class from being between.) For the successive succeeds 
something and is something later; ‘one’ does not succeed ‘two’, 
nor the first day of the month the second. That which, being 
successive, touches, is contiguous. (Since all change is between 
opposites, and these are either contraries or contradictories, and 
there is no middle term for contradictories, clearly that which is 
between is between contraries.) The continuous is a species of the 
contiguous. I call two things continuous when the limits of each, 
with which they touch and by which they are kept together, 
become one and the same, so that plainly the continuous is found 
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in the things out of which a unity naturally arises in virtue of their 
contact. And plainly the successive is the first of these concepts 
(for the successive does not necessarily touch, but that which 
touches is successive; and if a thing is continuous, it touches, but if 
it touches, it is not necessarily continuous; and in things in which 
there is no touching, there is no organic unity); therefore a point is 
not the same as a unit; for contact belongs to points, but not to 
units, which have only succession; and there is something between 
two of the former, but not between two of the latter. 
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12 Book Lambda 

12 th book (lambda) 1069 al8-1076a4 the central Cosmic Consciousness meditation 

(Barnes, pp. ch. 1-5, sensorily perceived temporal essence 

3629-3655) ch. 6-10, timeless essence (Unmoved Moving, 

always occuring in the neuter, not masculine) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book lambda (12): Book lambda is popularly well known by its English 
idiom, “prime mover”, which in Aristotle’s Greek reads, “Unmoved Moving” (always neuter, not a male 
“father” icon). Not much need be said about the basic idea. This Commentary features, among other things, a 
comparative analysis with Tibetan Kalachakra Tantra and the Tibetan meditative mental object of the 
(cosmic) “Great Lamp”. 

A recital from my vol. 2 (Atlantean Philosophy), p. 397, argument 2: 

The Tibetan Kalachakra Tantra cosmogony/cosmology of the “Supreme Unchanging” (called: 
paramaksara) is, for all practical purposes, a stunning expanded version of Aristotle’s theorem of 
the “Unmoved Moving”, but appearing extremely likely without any historical connection to 
Aristotle or Hellenistic influences. That points to a so far unknown pre-ancient common source. 

According to present research, Kalacakra Tantra (Kalachakra -) is an independent medieval Tibetan transmis- 
sion of essential principles as set forth in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book lambda. Scholarship has not (yet) 
established any viable link from Aristotle’s Metaphysics to Kalacakra Tantra, or vice versa. The similarities 
(and dissimilarities) are such that a common origin is typologically strongly plausible. My findings about the 
real Atlantis, a continent in the Atlantic ocean (vol. 2, incidentally there, for that is not the direct subject of 
vol. 2) point to Atlantis as a candidate for the common origin of Aristotle’s Metaphysics lambda and Tibetan 
Kalacakra Tantra. 

“Kalac(h)akra” means “wheel of time” in Sanskrit. It is the Tibetan Buddhist cosmology. It came in the 
eleventh century (possibly 1027) from India to Tibet. According to myth, the Buddha transmitted the 
Kalacakra to Shambala, and it came to India and Tibet from Shambala. Kalachakra is transmitted in ritual 
setting through sacred initiations. It is a school practice of the major schools of Tibetan Buddhism, least in 
the Nyingma school. Kalacakra is intimately linked with Dzogchen, the “Great Perfection” of Tibetan 
Buddhism, since both are dedicated to enable practitioners to reach the “primordial state” beyond things, 
concepts, dualism. The Dzogchen teachings of the classified highest level are material for attaining the 
“rainbow body” deathlessly (see for that in vol. 3 of this Commentary). Geometry and Flower of Life have no 
part on the Tibetan side of the twin transmission from Atlantis. There is no Theory of Ideas there, either (that 
can also be said of the “First Principles” essay of Aristotle’s direct pupil and successor, Theophrastos.) 

Let me now go directly for the common principles that Tibetan Kalachakra shares with Metaphysics A. I 
searched the edited volume of E.A. Arnold for “paramaksara”. Here is a summary of the search results: 
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p. 45: “Paramaksarajnanasiddhi (‘The demonstration of the knowledge of the supreme immutable’) where 
the principal themes of the Kalacakra are examined” 

p. 181 “the state of supreme, indestructible bliss (paramaksarasukha)” 
p. 207: “the supreme unchanging (paramaksara)” 

p. 207: “There is a tendency to regard these various concepts as being unchanging/imperishable, using the 
word paramaksara which is composed of parama-, the supreme, and aksara-, the imperishable or 
unchanging.” 

p. 212: “The word paramaksara can be analyzed as parama- a- ksara. Parama- means “supreme,” ksara- 
means “melting away, perishable,” and a- is the negation of that which melts away - thus the translation is 
‘unchanging or immutable or indestructible.’ ” 

p. 213 (KCT V: 127): “Later the imperishable bindu is called the supreme unchanging (paramaksara) and 
therefore could be interpreted as the unchanging point which is imperishable from one life to another, being 
an imperishable principle in the human body. In that way it approaches the adibuddha principle which is 
beginningless, endless, and imperishable. It could be a relation between micro- and macrocosmos.” 

p. 213, next paragraph: “There is the transcendent level where there is the supreme unchanging/ 
imperishable (paramaksara) which contains the imperishable bindu (point).” 

p. 214: “Finally, the concept of the knowledge (jiidna) of the supreme unchanging bliss, paramaksara- 
sukha jnana, can be compared to the transcendent concept of something unchanging or indestructible, 
describing the final state of bliss attainable.” 

The kinetic aspect of the Metaphysics is not part of the Kalacakra Tantra. Buddhist cosmology does not 
understand itself as similar to a materialist science. That is a significant secondary difference that differentiates 
the Tibetan transmission of the unmoved/self-moving principle of the cosmos from Greek metaphysics. There 
is a typological similarity in that the paramaksara contains an imperishable (and unchanging) point. 

Like in Aristotle’s Metaphysics A, there is no mention of God in Buddhism; neither the one or the other 
propounds a theology. “Theology” is proposed once in Met. K, but not in book A. “God” is not mentioned 
in K but is mentioned in A, however not in any connection with the Unmoved Mover. The purported 
theology of book A is a medieval misinterpretation. What is open to interpretation, and is in fact amply clear, 
is the participation of the ideas/forms near the top of the kinetic chain, similar to modern Quantum 
Information Theory (see above, p. 3, S. Herzberg). In a joint view of the Tibetan and Greek transmissions, 
the kinetic aspect has only a 50% ratio, whereas the theorein/meditation aspect hits 100%. 

K. Larsen describes the Buddhist cosmology of the Kalacakra Tantra (from her abstract): 

“In Tibetan cosmology, our universe is symbolized as a series of parallel disks centered around 
Mount Meru, with the heavenly bodies orbiting around it. Central to this cosmology is the 
concept that time and space have no absolute beginning or end (paralleling the concept of 
eternal human reincarnation), but that at any given time there exist a billionfold impermanent 
universes, each one involved in its own independent 4-stage cycle of emptiness, becoming, 
unfolding, and dissolution. Two distinct symbolic cosmology systems, the Abhidharma (‘Topics 
of special knowledge’) and Kalachakra (‘Wheel of time’), are recognized in Tibetan culture. 

These cosmologies also differ in their geographical description of Mount Meru and the 
‘continents’ as well as the specifics of the 4-stage cosmological cycle.” 

Like in the Metaphysics A, there is a central zone of the cosmos, in Buddhist cosmology named “Mount 
Meru” of the transcendent realm. It is clear in a visionary sense that the paramaksara is located there, since no 
other location is plausible. 
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According to the Tibetan Buddhist savant Jamgon Kongtrul Lodro Taye (1813-1899, a later reincarnation 
of Manjushri, founder of the ecumenical Rime movement), in Kalacakra cosmology the “inner [Wheel of 
Time] is the adamantine body” (p. 148). Further: “The alternative [Wheel of Time] consists of the four parts 
of the mandalas [of the Wheel of Time] which are of equal dimensions.” That is strongly reminiscent of the 
crystalline heavens and the Four Causes, which are somehow linked with the Unmoved Mover, in Aristotelian 
cosmology, as reflected in Metaphysics A and other parts of the Corpus Aristotelicum. 

There is a “celestial sphere” having the nature of a wind that reaches out from Mount Meru, the 
cosmological center, to a “Cool Mountain Range”, which could be a real or mythical heavenly formation. 
That is strongly reminiscent of the celestial spheres of Aristotelian cosmology, as reflected in Metaphysics A 
(supra, p. 158). 

The Tibetan tradition also has a beautiful, blissful counterpart to the sunlike-ideas of Plato (in his analogy 
of the sun, in Politeia (507b-509c). This has recently come under scholarly scrutiny in Ch. Hatchell (pp. 5- 
94, near the end featuring “The Mother, The Son, and Dynamic Energy”, pp. 83 sqq., which is much more 
than just coincidentally similar with the Christian “Trinity”.) Since this material has never before been 
available for a Commentary to Metaphysics A, I would like to go into this in some depth. There is also 
typological similarity with Sohravardi the Illuminationist’s “Science of the Lights” (Hikmat al-Ishraq) that 
likely stood in a transmission from the Byzantine St. Symeon the New Theologian (chapter 5 in my vol. 3). 

In explaining the first of his three Tibetan “Lamp” sources, Hatchell writes (p. 24): 

“Yumo’s Lamp is essentially about the visionary experiences that arise during the Kalacakra 
practices called the ‘six yogas.’ (...) Those intent on liberation must instead unite with the ‘Great 
Seal,’ a visionary consort whose image arises spontaneously and without any deliberate ritual 
evocation or visualization.” 

If Metaphysics is understood, as proposed, as a meditation manual for attaining cosmic consciosness, then the 
cosmological Kalacakra Tantra is functionally the same. The redirection of sexual energies in Kalachakra is, 
again, a case of inner alchemy, using the purity of the highest cosmic spheres, again matching Metaphysics. 

That is confirmed (supra): 

“In the context of Kalacakra, the Great Seal is not simply an alternative kind of sexual partner, 
but is a spontaneous appearance that the yogi sees in the sky and within the body, and who is no 
different from the meditator’s own gnosis. Visually, she is described in terms of luminosity: as a 
flame, a radiant light, or a flash of lightning.” 

That may suffice as a commenarial illustration of the practices that would have accompanied the Metaphysics 
as a practice of theosis (deification), using cosmic circuits (L. Kohn). The kinship with Kalacakra Tantra is so 
close that the Tibetan system gains a high explanatory value for the Metaphysics, in particular for book A. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book A 


1 

The subject of our inquiry is substance; for the principles and the 
causes we are seeking are those of substances. For if the universe is 
of the nature of a whole, substance is its first part; and if it coheres 
merely by virtue of serial succession, on this view also substance is 
first, and is succeeded by quality, and then by quantity. At the 
same time these latter are not even being in the full sense, but are 
qualities and movements of it, -or else even the not-white and the 
not-straight would be being; at least we say even these are, e.g. 
‘there is a not-white’. Further, none of the categories other than 
substance can exist apart. And the early philosophers also in 
practice testify to the primacy of substance; for it was of substance 
that they sought the principles and elements and causes. The 
thinkers of the present day tend to rank universal as substances 
(for genera are universal, and these they tend to describe as 
principles and substances, owing to the abstract nature of their 
inquiry); but the thinkers of old ranked particular things as 
substances, e.g. fire and earth, not what is common to both, body. 

There are three kinds of substance-one that is sensible (of 
which one subdivision is eternal and another is perishable; the 
latter is recognized by all men, and includes e.g. plants and 
animals), of which we must grasp the elements, whether one or 
many; and another that is immovable, and this certain thinkers 
assert to be capable of existing apart, some dividing it into two, 
others identifying the Forms and the objects of mathematics, and 
others positing, of these two, only the objects of mathematics. The 
former two kinds of substance are the subject of physics (for they 
imply movement); but the third kind belongs to another science, 
if there is no principle common to it and to the other kinds. 

2 

Sensible substance is changeable. Now if change proceeds from 
opposites or from intermediates, and not from all opposites (for 
the voice is not-white, (but it does not therefore change to white)), 
but from the contrary, there must be something underlying which 
changes into the contrary state; for the contraries do not change. 
Further, something persists, but the contrary does not persist; 
there is, then, some third thing besides the contraries, viz. the 
matter. Now since changes are of four kinds-either in respect of 
the ‘what’ or of the quality or of the quantity or of the place, and 
change in respect of ‘thisness’ is simple generation and destruc- 
tion, and change in quantity is increase and diminution, and 
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change in respect of an affection is alteration, and change of place 
is motion, changes will be from given states into those contrary to 
them in these several respects. The matter, then, which changes 
must be capable of both states. And since that which ‘is’ has two 
senses, we must say that everything changes from that which is 
potentially to that which is actually, e.g. from potentially white to 
actually white, and similarly in the case of increase and diminu- 
tion. Therefore not only can a thing come to be, incidentally, out 
of that which is not, but also all things come to be out of that 
which is, but is potentially, and is not actually. And this is the 
‘One’ of Anaxagoras; for instead of ‘all things were together’-and 
the ‘Mixture’ of Empedocles and Anaximander and the account 
given by Democritus-it is better to say ‘all things were together 
potentially but not actually’. Therefore these thinkers seem to have 
had some notion of matter. Now all things that change have 
matter, but different matter; and of eternal things those which are 
not generable but are movable in space have matter-not matter for 
generation, however, but for motion from one place to another. 

One might raise the question from what sort of non-being 
generation proceeds; for ‘non-being’ has three senses. If, then, one 
form of non-being exists potentially, still it is not by virtue of a 
potentiality for any and every thing, but different things come 
from different things; nor is it satisfactory to say that ‘all things 
were together’; for they differ in their matter, since otherwise why 
did an infinity of things come to be, and not one thing? For 
‘reason’ is one, so that if matter also were one, that must have 
come to be in actuality which the matter was in potency. The 
causes and the principles, then, are three, two being the pair of 
contraries of which one is definition and form and the other is 
privation, and the third being the matter. 

3 

Note, next, that neither the matter nor the form comes to be-and 
I mean the last matter and form. For everything that changes is 
something and is changed by something and into something. That 
by which it is changed is the immediate mover; that which is 
changed, the matter; that into which it is changed, the form. The 
process, then, will go on to infinity, if not only the bronze comes 
to be round but also the round or the bronze comes to be; 
therefore there must be a stop. 

Note, next, that each substance comes into being out of 
something that shares its name. (Natural objects and other things 
both rank as substances.) For things come into being either by art 
or by nature or by luck or by spontaneity. Now art is a principle of 
movement in something other than the thing moved, nature is a 
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principle in the thing itself (for man begets man), and the other 
causes are privations of these two. 

There are three kinds of substance-the matter, which is a ‘this’ 
in appearance (for all things that are characterized by contact and 
not, by organic unity are matter and substratum, e.g. fire, flesh, 
head; for these are all matter, and the last matter is the matter of 
that which is in the full sense substance); the nature, which is a 
‘this’ or positive state towards which movement takes place; and 
again, thirdly, the particular substance which is composed of these 
two, e.g. Socrates or Callias. Now in some cases the ‘this’ does not 
exist apart from the composite substance, e.g. the form of house 
does not so exist, unless the art of building exists apart (nor is 
there generation and destruction of these forms, but it is in 
another way that the house apart from its matter, and health, and 
all ideals of art, exist and do not exist); but if the ‘this’ exists apart 
from the concrete thing, it is only in the case of natural objects. 
And so Plato was not far wrong when he said that there are as 
many Forms as there are kinds of natural object (if there are 
Forms distinct from the things of this earth). The moving causes 
exist as things preceding the effects, but causes in the sense of 
definitions are simultaneous with their effects. For when a man is 
healthy, then health also exists; and the shape of a bronze sphere 
exists at the same time as the bronze sphere. (But we must 
examine whether any form also survives afterwards. For in some 
cases there is nothing to prevent this; e.g. the soul may be of this 
sort-not all soul but the reason; for presumably it is impossible 
that all soul should survive.) Evidently then there is no necessity, 
on this ground at least, for the existence of the Ideas. For man is 
begotten by man, a given man by an individual father; and 
similarly in the arts; for the medical art is the formal cause of 
health. 

4 

The causes and the principles of different things are in a sense 
different, but in a sense, if one speaks universally and analogically, 
they are the same for all. For one might raise the question whether 
the principles and elements are different or the same for 
substances and for relative terms, and similarly in the case of each 
of the categories. But it would be paradoxical if they were the 
same for all. For then from the same elements will proceed relative 
terms and substances. What then will this common element be? 
For (1) (a) there is nothing common to and distinct from 
substance and the other categories, viz. those which are predicated; 
but an element is prior to the things of which it is an element. But 
again (b) substance is not an element in relative terms, nor is any 
of these an element in substance. Further, (2) how can all things 
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have the same elements? For none of the elements can be the same 
as that which is composed of elements, e.g. b or a cannot be the 
same as ba. (None, therefore, of the intelligibles, e.g. being or 
unity, is an element; for these are predicable of each of the 
compounds as well.) None of the elements, then, will be either a 
substance or a relative term; but it must be one or other. All 
things, then, have not the same elements. 

Or, as we are wont to put it, in a sense they have and in a sense 
they have not; e.g. perhaps the elements of perceptible bodies are, 
as form, the hot, and in another sense the cold, which is the 
privation; and, as matter, that which directly and of itself 
potentially has these attributes; and substances comprise both 
these and the things composed of these, of which these are the 
principles, or any unity which is produced out of the hot and the 
cold, e.g. flesh or bone; for the product must be different from the 
elements. These things then have the same elements and principles 
(though specifically different things have specifically different 
elements); but all things have not the same elements in this sense, 
but only analogically; i.e. one might say that there are three 
principles-the form, the privation, and the matter. But each of 
these is different for each class; e.g. in colour they are white, black, 
and surface, and in day and night they are light, darkness, and air. 

Since not only the elements present in a thing are causes, but 
also something external, i.e. the moving cause, clearly while 
‘principle’ and ‘element’ are different both are causes, and 
‘principle’ is divided into these two kinds; and that which acts as 
producing movement or rest is a principle and a substance. 
Therefore analogically there are three elements, and four causes 
and principles; but the elements are different in different things, 
and the proximate moving cause is different for different things. 
Health, disease, body; the moving cause is the medical art. Form, 
disorder of a particular kind, bricks; the moving cause is the 
building art. And since the moving cause in the case of natural 
things is-for man, for instance, man, and in the products of 
thought the form or its contrary, there will be in a sense three 
causes, while in a sense there are four. For the medical art is in 
some sense health, and the building art is the form of the house, 
and man begets man; further, besides these there is that which as 
first of all things moves all things. 

5 

Some things can exist apart and some cannot, and it is the former 
that are substances. And therefore all things have the same causes, 
because, without substances, modifications and movements do not 
exist. Further, these causes will probably be soul and body, or 
reason and desire and body. 
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And in yet another way, analogically identical things are 
principles, i.e. actuality and potency; but these also are not only 
different for different things but also apply in different ways to 
them. For in some cases the same thing exists at one time actually 
and at another potentially, e.g. wine or flesh or man does so. (And 
these too fall under the above-named causes. For the form exists 
actually, if it can exist apart, and so does the complex of form and 
matter, and the privation, e.g. darkness or disease; but the matter 
exists potentially; for this is that which can become qualified either 
by the form or by the privation.) But the distinction of actuality 
and potentiality applies in another way to cases where the matter 
of cause and of effect is not the same, in some of which cases the 
form is not the same but different; e.g. the cause of man is (1) the 
elements in man (viz. fire and earth as matter, and the peculiar 
form), and further (2) something else outside, i.e. the father, and 
(3) besides these the sun and its oblique course, which are neither 
matter nor form nor privation of man nor of the same species with 
him, but moving causes. 

Further, one must observe that some causes can be expressed in 
universal terms, and some cannot. The proximate principles of all 
things are the ‘this’ which is proximate in actuality, and another 
which is proximate in potentiality. The universal causes, then, of 
which we spoke do not exist. For it is the individual that is the 
originative principle of the individuals. For while man is the 
originative principle of man universally, there is no universal man, 
but Peleus is the originative principle of Achilles, and your father 
of you, and this particular b of this particular ba, though b in 
general is the originative principle of ba taken without 
qualification. 

Further, if the causes of substances are the causes of all things, 
yet different things have different causes and elements, as was said; 
the causes of things that are not in the same class, e.g. of colours 
and sounds, of substances and quantities, are different except in an 
analogical sense; and those of things in the same species are 
different, not in species, but in the sense that the causes of 
different individuals are different, your matter and form and 
moving cause being different from mine, while in their universal 
definition they are the same. And if we inquire what are the 
principles or elements of substances and relations and qualities- 
whether they are the same or different-clearly when the names of 
the causes are used in several senses the causes of each are the 
same, but when the senses are distinguished the causes are not the 
same but different, except that in the following senses the causes 
of all are the same. They are (1) the same or analogous in this 
sense, that matter, form, privation, and the moving cause are 
common to all things; and (2) the causes of substances may be 
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treated as causes of all things in this sense, that when substances 
are removed all things are removed; further, (3) that which is first 
in respect of complete reality is the cause of all things. But in 
another sense there are different first causes, viz. all the contraries 
which are neither generic nor ambiguous terms; and, further, the 
matters of different things are different. We have stated, then, 
what are the principles of sensible things and how many they are, 
and in what sense they are the same and in what sense different. 

6 

Since there were three kinds of substance, two of them physical 
and one unmovable, regarding the latter we must assert that it is 
necessary that there should be an eternal unmovable substance. 
For substances are the first of existing things, and if they are all 
destructible, all things are destructible. But it is impossible that 
movement should either have come into being or cease to be (for 
it must always have existed), or that time should. For there could 
not be a before and an after if time did not exist. Movement also is 
continuous, then, in the sense in which time is; for time is either 
the same thing as movement or an attribute of movement. And 
there is no continuous movement except movement in place, and 
of this only that which is circular is continuous. 

But if there is something which is capable of moving things or 
acting on them, but is not actually doing so, there will not 
necessarily be movement; for that which has a potency need not 
exercise it. Nothing, then, is gained even if we suppose eternal 
substances, as the believers in the Forms do, unless there is to be in 
them some principle which can cause change; nay, even this is not 
enough, nor is another substance besides the Forms enough; for if 
it is not to act, there will be no movement. Further even if it acts, 
this will not be enough, if its essence is potency; for there will not 
be eternal movement, since that which is potentially may possibly 
not be. There must, then, be such a principle, whose very essence 
is actuality. Further, then, these substances must be without 
matter; for they must be eternal, if anything is eternal. Therefore 
they must be actuality. 

Yet there is a difficulty; for it is thought that everything that 
acts is able to act, but that not everything that is able to act acts, so 
that the potency is prior. But if this is so, nothing that is need be; 
for it is possible for all things to be capable of existing but not yet 
to exist. 

Yet if we follow the theologians who generate the world from 
night, or the natural philosophers who say that ‘all things were 
together’, the same impossible result ensues. For how will there be 
movement, if there is no actually existing cause? Wood will surely 
not move itself-the carpenter’s art must act on it; nor will the 
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menstrual blood nor the earth set themselves in motion, but the 
seeds must act on the earth and the semen on the menstrual 
blood. 

This is why some suppose eternal actuality-e.g. Leucippus and 
Plato; for they say there is always movement. But why and what 
this movement is they do say, nor, if the world moves in this way 
or that, do they tell us the cause of its doing so. Now nothing is 
moved at random, but there must always be something present to 
move it; e.g. as a matter of fact a thing moves in one way by 
nature, and in another by force or through the influence of reason 
or something else. (Further, what sort of movement is primary? 
This makes a vast difference.) But again for Plato, at least, it is not 
permissible to name here that which he sometimes supposes to be 
the source of movement-that which moves itself; for the soul is 
later, and coeval with the heavens, according to his account. To 
suppose potency prior to actuality, then, is in a sense right, and in 
a sense not; and we have specified these senses. That actuality is 
prior is testified by Anaxagoras (for his ‘reason’ is actuality) and by 
Empedocles in his doctrine of love and strife, and by those who 
say that there is always movement, e.g. Leucippus. Therefore 
chaos or night did not exist for an infinite time, but the same 
things have always existed (either passing through a cycle of 
changes or obeying some other law), since actuality is prior to 
potency. If, then, there is a constant cycle, something must always 
remain, acting in the same way. And if there is to be generation 
and destruction, there must be something else which is always 
acting in different ways. This must, then, act in one way in virtue 
of itself, and in another in virtue of something else-either of a 
third agent, therefore, or of the first. Now it must be in virtue of 
the first. For otherwise this again causes the motion both of the 
second agent and of the third. Therefore it is better to say ‘the 
first’. For it was the cause of eternal uniformity; and something 
else is the cause of variety, and evidently both together are the 
cause of eternal variety. This, accordingly, is the character which 
the motions actually exhibit. What need then is there to seek for 
other principles? 

7 

Since (1) this is a possible account of the matter, and (2) if it were 
not true, the world would have proceeded out of night and ‘all 
things together’ and out of non-being, these difficulties may be 
taken as solved. There is, then, something which is always moved 
with an unceasing motion, which is motion in a circle; and this is 
plain not in theory only but in fact. Therefore the first heaven 
must be eternal. There is therefore also something which moves it. 
And since that which moves and is moved is intermediate, there is 
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something which moves without being moved, being eternal, 
substance, and actuality. And the object of desire and the object of 
thought move in this way; they move without being moved. The 
primary objects of desire and of thought are the same. For the 
apparent good is the object of appetite, and the real good is the 
primary object of rational wish. But desire is consequent on 
opinion rather than opinion on desire; for the thinking is the 
starting-point. And thought is moved by the object of thought, 
and one of the two columns of opposites is in itself the object of 
thought; and in this, substance is first, and in substance, that 
which is simple and exists actually. (The one and the simple are 
not the same; for ‘one’ means a measure, but ‘simple’ means that 
the thing itself has a certain nature.) But the beautiful, also, and 
that which is in itself desirable are in the same column; and the 
first in any class is always best, or analogous to the best. 

That a final cause may exist among unchangeable entities is 
shown by the distinction of its meanings. For the final cause is (a) 
some being for whose good an action is done, and (b) something 
at which the action aims; and of these the latter exists among 
unchangeable entities though the former does not. The final cause, 
then, produces motion as being loved, but all other things move 
by being moved. Now if something is moved it is capable of being 
otherwise than as it is. Therefore if its actuality is the primary 
form of spatial motion, then in so far as it is subject to change, in 
this respect it is capable of being otherwise, -in place, even if not in 
substance. But since there is something which moves while itself 
unmoved, existing actually, this can in no way be otherwise than 
as it is. For motion in space is the first of the kinds of change, and 
motion in a circle the first kind of spatial motion; and this the first 
mover produces. The first mover, then, exists of necessity; and in 
so far as it exists by necessity, its mode of being is good, and it is 
in this sense a first principle. For the necessary has all these senses- 
that which is necessary perforce because it is contrary to the 
natural impulse, that without which the good is impossible, and 
that which cannot be otherwise but can exist only in a single way. 

On such a principle, then, depend the heavens and the world 
of nature. And it is a life such as the best which we enjoy, and 
enjoy for but a short time (for it is ever in this state, which we 
cannot be), since its actuality is also pleasure. (And for this reason 
are waking, perception, and thinking most pleasant, and hopes 
and memories are so on account of these.) And thinking in itself 
deals with that which is best in itself, and that which is thinking in 
the fullest sense with that which is best in the fullest sense. And 
thought thinks on itself because it shares the nature of the object 
of thought; for it becomes an object of thought in coming into 
contact with and thinking its objects, so that thought and object 
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of thought are the same. For that which is capable of receiving the 
object of thought, i.e. the essence, is thought. But it is active when 
it possesses this object. Therefore the possession rather than the 
receptivity is the divine element which thought seems to contain, 
and the act of contemplation is what is most pleasant and best. If, 
then, God is always in that good state in which we sometimes are, 
this compels our wonder; and if in a better this compels it yet 
more. And God is in a better state. And life also belongs to God; 
for the actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and 
God’s self-dependent actuality is life most good and eternal. We 
say therefore that God is a living being, eternal, most good, so that 
life and duration continuous and eternal belong to God; for this is 
God. 

Those who suppose, as the Pythagoreans and Speusippus do, 
that supreme beauty and goodness are not present in the 
beginning, because the beginnings both of plants and of animals 
are causes, but beauty and completeness are in the effects of these, 
are wrong in their opinion. For the seed comes from other 
individuals which are prior and complete, and the first thing is not 
seed but the complete being; e.g. we must say that before the seed 
there is a man, -not the man produced from the seed, but another 
from whom the seed comes. 

It is clear then from what has been said that there is a 
substance which is eternal and unmovable and separate from 
sensible things. It has been shown also that this substance cannot 
have any magnitude, but is without parts and indivisible (for it 
produces movement through infinite time, but nothing finite has 
infinite power; and, while every magnitude is either infinite or 
finite, it cannot, for the above reason, have finite magnitude, and 
it cannot have infinite magnitude because there is no infinite 
magnitude at all). But it has also been shown that it is impassive 
and unalterable; for all the other changes are posterior to change 
of place. 

8 

It is clear, then, why these things are as they are. But we must not 
ignore the question whether we have to suppose one such 
substance or more than one, and if the latter, how many; we must 
also mention, regarding the opinions expressed by others, that 
they have said nothing about the number of the substances that 
can even be clearly stated. For the theory of Ideas has no special 
discussion of the subject; for those who speak of Ideas say the 
Ideas are numbers, and they speak of numbers now as unlimited, 
now as limited by the number 10; but as for the reason why there 
should be just so many numbers, nothing is said with any 
demonstrative exactness. We however must discuss the subject, 
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starting from the presuppositions and distinctions we have 
mentioned. The first principle or primary being is not movable 
either in itself or accidentally, but produces the primary eternal 
and single movement. But since that which is moved must be 
moved by something, and the first mover must be in itself 
unmovable, and eternal movement must be produced by 
something eternal and a single movement by a single thing, and 
since we see that besides the simple spatial movement of the 
universe, which we say the first and unmovable substance 
produces, there are other spatial movements-those of the planets- 
which are eternal (for a body which moves in a circle is eternal and 
unresting; we have proved these points in the physical treatises), 
each of these movements also must be caused by a substance both 
unmovable in itself and eternal. For the nature of the stars is 
eternal just because it is a certain kind of substance, and the mover 
is eternal and prior to the moved, and that which is prior to a 
substance must be a substance. Evidently, then, there must be 
substances which are of the same number as the movements of the 
stars, and in their nature eternal, and in themselves unmovable, 
and without magnitude, for the reason before mentioned. That 
the movers are substances, then, and that one of these is first and 
another second according to the same order as the movements of 
the stars, is evident. But in the number of the movements we 
reach a problem which must be treated from the standpoint of 
that one of the mathematical sciences which is most akin to 
philosophy-viz. of astronomy; for this science speculates about 
substance which is perceptible but eternal, but the other 
mathematical sciences, i.e. arithmetic and geometry, treat of no 
substance. That the movements are more numerous than the 
bodies that are moved is evident to those who have given even 
moderate attention to the matter; for each of the planets has more 
than one movement. But as to the actual number of these 
movements, we now-to give some notion of the subject-quote 
what some of the mathematicians say, that our thought may have 
some definite number to grasp; but, for the rest, we must partly 
investigate for ourselves, Partly learn from other investigators, and 
if those who study this subject form an opinion contrary to what 
we have now stated, we must esteem both parties indeed, but 
follow the more accurate. 

Eudoxus supposed that the motion of the sun or of the moon 
involves, in either case, three spheres, of which the first is the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and the second moves in the circle which 
runs along the middle of the zodiac, and the third in the circle 
which is inclined across the breadth of the zodiac; but the circle in 
which the moon moves is inclined at a greater angle than that in 
which the sun moves. And the motion of the planets involves, in 
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each case, four spheres, and of these also the first and second are 
the same as the first two mentioned above (for the sphere of the 
fixed stars is that which moves all the other spheres, and that 
which is placed beneath this and has its movement in the circle 
which bisects the zodiac is common to all), but the poles of the 
third sphere of each planet are in the circle which bisects the 
zodiac, and the motion of the fourth sphere is in the circle which 
is inclined at an angle to the equator of the third sphere; and the 
poles of the third sphere are different for each of the other planets, 
but those of Venus and Mercury are the same. 

Callippus made the position of the spheres the same as 
Eudoxus did, but while he assigned the same number as Eudoxus 
did to Jupiter and to Saturn, he thought two more spheres should 
be added to the sun and two to the moon, if one is to explain the 
observed facts; and one more to each of the other planets. 

But it is necessary, if all the spheres combined are to explain 
the observed facts, that for each of the planets there should be 
other spheres (one fewer than those hitherto assigned) which 
counteract those already mentioned and bring back to the same 
position the outermost sphere of the star which in each case is 
situated below the star in question; for only thus can all the forces 
at work produce the observed motion of the planets. Since, then, 
the spheres involved in the movement of the planets themselves 
are — eight for Saturn and Jupiter and twenty-five for the others, 
and of these only those involved in the movement of the lowest- 
situated planet need not be counteracted the spheres which 
counteract those of the outermost two planets will be six in 
number, and the spheres which counteract those of the next four 
planets will be sixteen; therefore the number of all the spheres — 
both those which move the planets and those which counteract 
these — will be fifty-five. And if one were not to add to the moon 
and to the sun the movements we mentioned, the whole set of 
spheres will be forty-seven in number. 

Let this, then, be taken as the number of the spheres, so that 
the unmovable substances and principles also may probably be 
taken as just so many; the assertion of necessity must be left to 
more powerful thinkers. But if there can be no spatial movement 
which does not conduce to the moving of a star, and if further 
every being and every substance which is immune from change 
and in virtue of itself has attained to the best must be considered 
an end, there can be no other being apart from these we have 
named, but this must be the number of the substances. For if 
there are others, they will cause change as being a final cause of 
movement; but there cannot he other movements besides those 
mentioned. And it is reasonable to infer this from a consideration 
of the bodies that are moved; for if everything that moves is for 
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the sake of that which is moved, and every movement belongs to 
something that is moved, no movement can be for the sake of 
itself or of another movement, but all the movements must be for 
the sake of the stars. For if there is to be a movement for the sake 
of a movement, this latter also will have to be for the sake of 
something else; so that since there cannot be an infinite regress, 
the end of every movement will be one of the divine bodies which 
move through the heaven. 

(Evidently there is but one heaven. For if there are many 
heavens as there are many men, the moving principles, of which 
each heaven will have one, will be one in form but in number 
many. But all things that are many in number have matter; for 
one and the same definition, e.g. that of man, applies to many 
things, while Socrates is one. But the primary essence has not 
matter; for it is complete reality. So the unmovable first mover is 
one both in definition and in number; so too, therefore, is that 
which is moved always and continuously; therefore there is one 
heaven alone.) Our forefathers in the most remote ages have 
handed down to their posterity a tradition, in the form of a myth, 
that these bodies are gods, and that the divine encloses the whole 
of nature. The rest of the tradition has been added later in 
mythical form with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and 
to its legal and utilitarian expediency; they say these gods are in 
the form of men or like some of the other animals, and they say 
other things consequent on and similar to these which we have 
mentioned. But if one were to separate the first point from these 
additions and take it alone-that they thought the first substances 
to be gods, one must regard this as an inspired utterance, and 
reflect that, while probably each art and each science has often 
been developed as far as possible and has again perished, these 
opinions, with others, have been preserved until the present like 
relics of the ancient treasure. Only thus far, then, is the opinion of 
our ancestors and of our earliest predecessors clear to us. 

9 

The nature of the divine thought involves certain problems; for 
while thought is held to be the most divine of things observed by 
us, the question how it must be situated in order to have that 
character involves difficulties. For if it thinks of nothing, what is 
there here of dignity? It is just like one who sleeps. And if it 
thinks, but this depends on something else, then (since that which 
is its substance is not the act of thinking, but a potency) it cannot 
be the best substance; for it is through thinking that its value 
belongs to it. Further, whether its substance is the faculty of 
thought or the act of thinking, what does it think of? Either of 
itself or of something else; and if of something else, either of the 
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same thing always or of something different. Does it matter, then, 
or not, whether it thinks of the good or of any chance thing? Are 
there not some things about which it is incredible that it should 
think? Evidently, then, it thinks of that which is most divine and 
precious, and it does not change; for change would be change for 
the worse, and this would be already a movement. First, then, if 
‘thought’ is not the act of thinking but a potency, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the continuity of its thinking is 
wearisome to it. Secondly, there would evidently be something 
else more precious than thought, viz. that which is thought of. For 
both thinking and the act of thought will belong even to one who 
thinks of the worst thing in the world, so that if this ought to be 
avoided (and it ought, for there are even some things which it is 
better not to see than to see), the act of thinking cannot be the 
best of things. Therefore it must be of itself that the divine 
thought thinks (since it is the most excellent of things), and its 
thinking is a thinking on thinking. 

But evidently knowledge and perception and opinion and 
understanding have always something else as their object, and 
themselves only by the way. Further, if thinking and being 
thought of are different, in respect of which does goodness belong 
to thought? For to he an act of thinking and to he an object of 
thought are not the same thing. We answer that in some cases the 
knowledge is the object. In the productive sciences it is the 
substance or essence of the object, matter omitted, and in the 
theoretical sciences the definition or the act of thinking is the 
object. Since, then, thought and the object of thought are not 
different in the case of things that have not matter, the divine 
thought and its object will be the same, i.e. the thinking will be 
one with the object of its thought. 

A further question is left-whether the object of the divine 
thought is composite; for if it were, thought would change in 
passing from part to part of the whole. We answer that everything 
which has not matter is indivisible-as human thought, or rather 
the thought of composite beings, is in a certain period of time (for 
it does not possess the good at this moment or at that, but its best, 
being something different from it, is attained only in a whole 
period of time), so throughout eternity is the thought which has 
itself for its object. 

10 

We must consider also in which of two ways the nature of the 
universe contains the good, and the highest good, whether as 
something separate and by itself, or as the order of the parts. 
Probably in both ways, as an army does; for its good is found both 
in its order and in its leader, and more in the latter; for he does 
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not depend on the order but it depends on him. And all things are 
ordered together somehow, but not all alike, -both fishes and fowls 
and plants; and the world is not such that one thing has nothing 
to do with another, but they are connected. For all are ordered 
together to one end, but it is as in a house, where the freemen are 
least at liberty to act at random, but all things or most things are 
already ordained for them, while the slaves and the animals do 
little for the common good, and for the most part live at random; 
for this is the sort of principle that constitutes the nature of each. I 
mean, for instance, that all must at least come to be dissolved into 
their elements, and there are other functions similarly in which all 
share for the good of the whole. 

We must not fail to observe how many impossible or 
paradoxical results confront those who hold different views from 
our own, and what are the views of the subtler thinkers, and 
which views are attended by fewest difficulties. All make all things 
out of contraries. But neither ‘all things’ nor ‘out of contraries’ is 
right; nor do these thinkers tell us how all the things in which the 
contraries are present can be made out of the contraries; for 
contraries are not affected by one another. Now for us this 
difficulty is solved naturally by the fact that there is a third 
element. These thinkers however make one of the two contraries 
matter; this is done for instance by those who make the unequal 
matter for the equal, or the many matter for the one. But this also 
is refuted in the same way; for the one matter which underlies any 
pair of contraries is contrary to nothing. Further, all things, except 
the one, will, on the view we are criticizing, partake of evil; for the 
bad itself is one of the two elements. But the other school does not 
treat the good and the bad even as principles; yet in all things the 
good is in the highest degree a principle. The school we first 
mentioned is right in saying that it is a principle, but how the 
good is a principle they do not say-whether as end or as mover or 
as form. 

Empedocles also has a paradoxical view; for he identifies the 
good with love, but this is a principle both as mover (for it brings 
things together) and as matter (for it is part of the mixture). Now 
even if it happens that the same thing is a principle both as matter 
and as mover, still the being, at least, of the two is not the same. 
In which respect then is love a principle? It is paradoxical also that 
strife should be imperishable; the nature of his ‘evil’ is just strife. 

Anaxagoras makes the good a motive principle; for his ‘reason’ 
moves things. But it moves them for an end, which must be 
something other than it, except according to our way of stating 
the case; for, on our view, the medical art is in a sense health. It is 
paradoxical also not to suppose a contrary to the good, i.e. to 
reason. But all who speak of the contraries make no use of the 
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contraries, unless we bring their views into shape. And why some 
things are perishable and others imperishable, no one tells us; for 
they make all existing things out of the same principles. Further, 
some make existing things out of the nonexistent; and others to 
avoid the necessity of this make all things one. 

Further, why should there always be becoming, and what is the 
cause of becoming?-this no one tells us. And those who suppose 
two principles must suppose another, a superior principle, and so 
must those who believe in the Forms; for why did things come to 
participate, or why do they participate, in the Forms? And all 
other thinkers are confronted by the necessary consequence that 
there is something contrary to Wisdom, i.e. to the highest 
knowledge; but we are not. For there is nothing contrary to that 
which is primary; for all contraries have matter, and things that 
have matter exist only potentially; and the ignorance which is 
contrary to any knowledge leads to an object contrary to the 
object of the knowledge; but what is primary has no contrary. 

Again, if besides sensible things no others exist, there will be no 
first principle, no order, no becoming, no heavenly bodies, but 
each principle will have a principle before it, as in the accounts of 
the theologians and all the natural philosophers. But if the Forms 
or the numbers are to exist, they will be causes of nothing; or if 
not that, at least not of movement. Further, how is extension, i.e. 
a continuum, to be produced out of unextended parts? For 
number will not, either as mover or as form, produce a 
continuum. But again there cannot be any contrary that is also 
essentially a productive or moving principle; for it would be 
possible for it not to be. Or at least its action would be posterior 
to its potency. The world, then, would not be eternal. But it is; 
one of these premisses, then, must be denied. And we have said 
how this must be done. Further, in virtue of what the numbers, or 
the soul and the body, or in general the form and the thing, are 
one-of this no one tells us anything; nor can any one tell, unless he 
says, as we do, that the mover makes them one. And those who say 
mathematical number is first and go on to generate one kind of 
substance after another and give different principles for each, 
make the substance of the universe a mere series of episodes (for 
one substance has no influence on another by its existence or 
nonexistence), and they give us many governing principles; but 
the world refuses to be governed badly. 

‘The rule of many is not good; one ruler let there be.’ 
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13 Book Mu 


13 th book (mu) 1076 a 8 - 1087 a 25 ideal mathemaucs I 

(Barnes, pp. problems of number universal 

3655-3691) (tradidonal view) 

in 10 chapters 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book mu (13): 

The two meta-mathematical books of the Metaphysics, mu and nu, are the most neglected. It is that their time 
has not yet come until now. The great metamathematical discoveries of the modern age, namely: the fact that 
mathematics is inconsistent, the theory of the transfinite (non-countable) of Georg Cantor, and the Atlantean 
Flower of Life sacred geometry of Pythagoras (Tomo Perisa, Perisha, Perisa), are keys to the last two books of 
the Metaphysics. 

Books mu and nu, that are closely interlinked, are the highlights of the Metaphysics. The Lemurian and 
Atlantean high sciences, compared with our emergent and still dyslogical belief sciences today, were based on 
the sacred geometry of the Flower of Life. See Tomo Perisha for the geometry (beginner’s level for children) 
and, explanatory, Drunvalo Melchizedek in this chapter bibliography. 

The wounded ego of human mathematics on Earth seems to have built a Chinese wall (that is merely a 
metaphor of the English language and has no further intention than that) around the fifth-dimensional math 
flowing from the sacred geometry, and around the sacred geometry itself. It is also for psychological, but not 
at all for intelletual, reasons paralyzed from dealing with the fourth-dimensional that is explained by Hitoshi 
Kato (see in my vol. 1 listed in the frontmatters above, pp. xv, xvii, 73 sq.; H. Kato paper below in chapter 
bibliography). We have a strange case of wasted talents among our mathematicians, and an even stranger case 
of the professional curiosity of a curb stone. What are they good for? 

As long as this “stalling” situation persists, no non-gunk mathematical culture can be built, and books mu 
and nu can be no meaningful objects for a commentary since there is nothing to relate to. The treatment by 
classical scholars preserves and explains the textual tradition but is not, and cannot be, thematically up to the 
mathematical points to be assessed. 

Rene Descartes did not solve the problem of Metaphysics, books mu and nu, but he gave it an elegant label: 
“mathesis universalis”, an unfulfilled search term to this day. After Descartes, Leibniz was to be among the 
searchers. We might paraphrase it as “unified math”, or similar. An important second step after Newton- 
Leibnizian infinitesimal calculus was the set theory of Georg Cantor in the later nineteenth century and the 
discovery of mathematical sets that no-one can count because they are intrinsically not countable (term 
“transfinite”). Cantor used, among other teaching devices, the example of a circle. If you expand the size of 
the circle, the number of geometrical points that make up the circle line always remains the same. There is no 
limit to that in the precise structured fantasy of pure mathematics. That was applied to number theory. The 
set Q of all rational numbers (fractions formed by the relation of integers) is intrinsically of such a nature that 
its elements cannot be counted. (Pontus asinus: “no sheep”.) There is always something “in between them” 
preventing one from applying counting numbers (integers) like 1, 2, 3 etc. Cantor’s discovery of the 
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transfinite dealt a stunning blow to the nihilistic math religion that was taking over materialist science as its 
fundamentalism. 

§ 168. He who would follow the pathway of wisdom, open must be to the Flower of Life 

[here in the sense: Spirit connection via Earth’s central fire, i.e., Planetary Logos. S.G.], extending his 
consciousness out of the darkness, flowing through time and space in the ALL. 

Thoth, cited in my vol. 2, p. 20 

The Flower of Life is the most profound fifth- to seventh-dimensional meditation object. It is cosmological. 
Its wisdom is accessed in meditation. In its most specific sense, Aristotle’s (collective) Metaphysics is a manual 
for Flower of Life meditation. Logic meditation is a preparation of the human-mind interface for that. 

Did Plato know Flower of Life sacred geometry? The answer is, yes. Plato apparently know the geometric 
trisection of an angle, which is a Flower of Life geometric operation. Another Flower of Life geometric 
operation in at least twelve different versions is the squaring of the circle. For several solutions, google: 

Tomo Perisha Sacred Geometry angle trisection 
Here follows a three-colour sample graphic by Tomo Perisha from 

http://sveta-geometrija.com/lang/en/trisekciia-kutatrisection-of-an-angle/poglavlje-31chapter-31 

(on that page, click the graphic for a larger version, shown below): 



Above: Sample, a geometric drawing by Tomo Perisha (colours; black, two shades of blue, red). 

Source: the aforementioned link. 

The trisection of an angle only with the help of a line rule and a compass is deemed impossible by our 
modern mathematicians. The solution was published by Tomo Perisha, a non-mathematician, in the 2000s 
on his website, using the Flower of Life geometry. Based on this, much advanced algebra can be developed. 
Mathematics has ignored this from phobic psychological reasons of the wounded ego. That is harmful for the 
human scientific progress. 
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Geometry is the highest form of mathematical evidence. Pure mathematics, incidentally, cannot be 
“proved” (despite efforts of mathematicians). What mathematicians do when they perform what they call a 
“proof’ is to check the consistency of a mathematical argument. Fantasy, albeit precisely structure, such as is 
pure mathematics, cannot be “proved”; the assumption of provability is nonsense. Even so, the checking of 
consistency only makes sense if and when the limits of consistency are found and demonstrated, which is 
practically never the case. 

As for Plato, there is a relevant presentation in W.S. Anglin (pp. 49 sq., “Hippias and the Quadratrix”). 
Hippias discovered a method for trisecting an angle but with the help of a curve, called “Quadratrix”. Angling 
writes: “Plato oppugned the quadratrix on the grounds that it is more elegant to use only straight lines and 
circles in the solution of mathematical problems.” (p. 50) That suggests that Plato was aware of at least one of 
the purely geometric solutions (without using an auxiliary curve, only with line rule and compass) of the 
trisection of an angle. Dealing competently with the “Platonic solids” is not possible without the Flower of 
Life sacred geometry, which is another argument. Plato wrote about those three-dimensional geometrical 
figures in his dialogue Timaeos. The five “Platonic solids” were discovered contamporaneous with Plato, not 
earlier (D.R. Lloyd). I find it evidenced that Plato had more than a beginner’s knowledge of the Flower of 
Life sacred geometry. If inventor of the five solids, he was most advanced indeed. 

Another argument I can think of is that Plato’s Theory of Ideas, spread out over several dialogues, provides 
its readers with a “platonic” mindset that seems to me custom made for handling the Flower of Life sacred 
geometry; to wit, it has the effect, as a propaedeutic, of honing away in a person the resistance against the 
Flower of Life sacred geometry that we see evidenced in the mathematics community of today. If a 
mathematician were to complain that there is no user’s manual for the Flower of Life sacred geometry, I 
would reply that she or he should study Plato’s own texts that set forth his Theory of Ideas since that is the 
missing user’s manual. What is phobic to ego-configured beings is the natural flow of Sophian ideation that is 
opened when dealing with the Flower of Life sacred geometry. That is, in the same stroke, the missing user’s 
manual for Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 

Aristotle (real), twenty years Plato’s foremost student, was an insider to this. He never stopped being a 
Platonist, but became even more refined at it than Plato, extending his searches into the empirical world. He 
reports that “mathematics has come to be the whole of philosophy for modern thinkers, though they say that 
it should be studied for the sake of other things” in a context that clearly means Plato (Metaphysics A 9, 992 a 
30), a statement hard to understand if it were not meant prosaically and literally. Plato the idea theorist may 
have been merely a popular perception based on the published dialogues. 

In Metaphysics, book mu, chapter 1, Aristotle (collective), in the most suitable “user’s manual” reading, 
approaches a structured phenomonal description of the specific qualities in the notion “platonic” that are 
helpful to hone away the phobic mental block of the uninitiated against the ideational flow of the Flower of 
Life sacred geometry. Those are transformational qualities of inner alchemy. 

The currently leading English translation in the Barnes edition uses, for this, the word “substances”. What 
is meant is not a material substance like stone or wood. To stay on the descriptive side, I would speak of an 
“aura sheen” of a human aura while “platonizing” (oneing, not twoing...). Plato’s lead concepts, set in 
dialogical settings, are conceptual cores with a luminous aura around them. For readers for who that may be a 
bit too lyric, another descriptive approach to this is that Plato’s lead concepts are alive through a semantic 
halo that they import by standing outside strictly rational definition and, by virtue of Plato’s stylistics, 
standing inside the sacred visuals of mythical reality. They are, for the most part, hardcore serious categorial 
logics that are artfully walked out on the stage and are enacted in mythical forms that address the inner senses 
of the astral body and higher aura bodies. Plato’s dialogues are not so much “read” as, “viewed”, as by 
spectators in a theater. Once that art of platonic viewing is mastered, such as, by viewing the antics of Plato’s 
ideas and their human friends long enough, the learner is conditioned beyond ideation-phobia for the Flower 
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of Life sacred geometry. That encircles their developmental and higher mental function for the “missing user’s 
manual”. (Aspects of this became a subject again in the Renaissance in the “theater of memory”. That is also a 
powerful tool of ideational flow, e.g., Giordano Bruno.) The overall subject is, ideas unblocked through a 
highly specialized shrink’s practice, the central core of the Old Academy, later expanded in Middle Platonism, 
and Neo-Platonism phases one (Plotinus et al.) and two (Byzantium from approximately St. Maximos the 
Confessor). 

Book mu is a play on these themes. The method of “play” as a serious hermeutics has found a prominent 
place in H.-G. Gadamer’s Truth and Method. Those are my brief comments that should suffice to accompany 
the reader to the end of Metaphysics, book mu. When eventually doing geometry and math proper, words no 
longer count much. In that respect, book mu, and the entire Metaphysics, are just stepping-stones for an 
ulterior goal. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics Book M 


i 

We have stated what is the substance of sensible things, dealing in 
the treatise on physics with matter, and later with the substance 
which has actual existence. Now since our inquiry is whether there 
is or is not besides the sensible substances any which is immovable 
and eternal, and, if there is, what it is, we must first consider what 
is said by others, so that, if there is anything which they say 
wrongly, we may not be liable to the same objections, while, if 
there is any opinion common to them and us, we shall have no 
private grievance against ourselves on that account; for one must 
be content to state some points better than one’s predecessors, and 
others no worse. 

Two opinions are held on this subject; it is said that the objects 
of mathematics-i.e. numbers and lines and the like-are substances, 
and again that the Ideas are substances. And (1) since some 
recognize these as two different classes-the Ideas and the 
mathematical numbers, and (2) some recognize both as having 
one nature, while (3) some others say that the mathematical 
substances are the only substances, we must consider first the 
objects of mathematics, not qualifying them by any other 
characteristic-not asking, for instance, whether they are in fact 
Ideas or not, or whether they are the principles and substances of 
existing things or not, but only whether as objects of mathematics 
they exist or not, and if they exist, how they exist. Then after this 
we must separately consider the Ideas themselves in a general way, 
and only as far as the accepted mode of treatment demands; for 
most of the points have been repeatedly made even by the 
discussions outside our school, and, further, the greater part of our 
account must finish by throwing light on that inquiry, viz. when 
we examine whether the substances and the principles of existing 
things are numbers and Ideas; for after the discussion of the Ideas 
this remans as a third inquiry. 

If the objects of mathematics exist, they must exist either in 
sensible objects, as some say, or separate from sensible objects (and 
this also is said by some); or if they exist in neither of these ways, 
either they do not exist, or they exist only in some special sense. So 
that the subject of our discussion will be not whether they exist 
but how they exist. 

2 

That it is impossible for mathematical objects to exist in 
sensible things, and at the same time that the doctrine in question 
is an artificial one, has been said already in our discussion of 
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difficulties we have pointed out that it is impossible for two solids 
to be in the same place, and also that according to the same 
argument the other powers and characteristics also should exist in 
sensible things and none of them separately. This we have said 
already. But, further, it is obvious that on this theory it is 
impossible for any body whatever to be divided; for it would have 
to be divided at a plane, and the plane at a line, and the line at a 
point, so that if the point cannot be divided, neither can the line, 
and if the line cannot, neither can the plane nor the solid. What 
difference, then, does it make whether sensible things are such 
indivisible entities, or, without being so themselves, have 
indivisible entities in them? The result will be the same; if the 
sensible entities are divided the others will be divided too, or else 
not even the sensible entities can be divided. 

But, again, it is not possible that such entities should exist 
separately. For if besides the sensible solids there are to be other 
solids which are separate from them and prior to the sensible 
solids, it is plain that besides the planes also there must be other 
and separate planes and points and lines; for consistency requires 
this. But if these exist, again besides the planes and lines and 
points of the mathematical solid there must be others which are 
separate. (For incomposites are prior to compounds; and if there 
are, prior to the sensible bodies, bodies which are not sensible, by 
the same argument the planes which exist by themselves must be 
prior to those which are in the motionless solids. Therefore these 
will be planes and lines other than those that exist along with the 
mathematical solids to which these thinkers assign separate 
existence; for the latter exist along with the mathematical solids, 
while the others are prior to the mathematical solids.) Again, 
therefore, there will be, belonging to these planes, lines, and prior 
to them there will have to be, by the same argument, other lines 
and points; and prior to these points in the prior lines there will 
have to be other points, though there will be no others prior to 
these. Now (1) the accumulation becomes absurd; for we find 
ourselves with one set of solids apart from the sensible solids; three 
sets of planes apart from the sensible planes-those which exist 
apart from the sensible planes, and those in the mathematical 
solids, and those which exist apart from those in the mathematical 
solids; four sets of lines, and five sets of points. With which of 
these, then, will the mathematical sciences deal? Certainly not 
with the planes and lines and points in the motionless solid; for 
science always deals with what is prior. And (the same account will 
apply also to numbers; for there will be a different set of units 
apart from each set of points, and also apart from each set of 
realities, from the objects of sense and again from those of 
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thought; so that there will be various classes of mathematical 
numbers. 

Again, how is it possible to solve the questions which we have 
already enumerated in our discussion of difficulties? For the 
objects of astronomy will exist apart from sensible things just as 
the objects of geometry will; but how is it possible that a heaven 
and its parts-or anything else which has movement-should exist 
apart? Similarly also the objects of optics and of harmonics will 
exist apart; for there will be both voice and sight besides the 
sensible or individual voices and sights. Therefore it is plain that 
the other senses as well, and the other objects of sense, will exist 
apart; for why should one set of them do so and another not? And 
if this is so, there will also be animals existing apart, since there 
will be senses. 

Again, there are certain mathematical theorems that are 
universal, extending beyond these substances. Here then we shall 
have another intermediate substance separate both from the Ideas 
and from the intermediates, -a substance which is neither number 
nor points nor spatial magnitude nor time. And if this is 
impossible, plainly it is also impossible that the former entities 
should exist separate from sensible things. 

And, in general, conclusion contrary alike to the truth and to 
the usual views follow, if one is to suppose the objects of 
mathematics to exist thus as separate entities. For because they 
exist thus they must be prior to sensible spatial magnitudes, but in 
truth they must be posterior; for the incomplete spatial magnitude 
is in the order of generation prior, but in the order of substance 
posterior, as the lifeless is to the living. 

Again, by virtue of what, and when, will mathematical 
magnitudes be one? For things in our perceptible world are one in 
virtue of soul, or of a part of soul, or of something else that is 
reasonable enough; when these are not present, the thing is a 
plurality, and splits up into parts. But in the case of the subjects of 
mathematics, which are divisible and are quantities, what is the 
cause of their being one and holding together? 

Again, the modes of generation of the objects of mathematics 
show that we are right. For the dimension first generated is length, 
then comes breadth, lastly depth, and the process is complete. If, 
then, that which is posterior in the order of generation is prior in 
the order of substantiality, the solid will be prior to the plane and 
the line. And in this way also it is both more complete and more 
whole, because it can become animate. How, on the other hand, 
could a line or a plane be animate? The supposition passes the 
power of our senses. 

Again, the solid is a sort of substance; for it already has in a 
sense completeness. But how can lines be substances? Neither as a 
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form or shape, as the soul perhaps is, nor as matter, like the solid; 
for we have no experience of anything that can be put together out 
of lines or planes or points, while if these had been a sort of 
material substance, we should have observed things which could 
be put together out of them. 

Grant, then, that they are prior in definition. Still not all 
things that are prior in definition are also prior in substantiality. 
For those things are prior in substantiality which when separated 
from other things surpass them in the power of independent 
existence, but things are prior in definition to those whose 
definitions are compounded out of their definitions; and these two 
properties are not coextensive. For if attributes do not exist apart 
from the substances (e.g. a ‘mobile’ or a pale’), pale is prior to the 
pale man in definition, but not in substantiality. For it cannot 
exist separately, but is always along with the concrete thing; and 
by the concrete thing I mean the pale man. Therefore it is plain 
that neither is the result of abstraction prior nor that which is 
produced by adding determinants posterior; for it is by adding a 
determinant to pale that we speak of the pale man. 

It has, then, been sufficiently pointed out that the objects of 
mathematics are not substances in a higher degree than bodies are, 
and that they are not prior to sensibles in being, but only in 
definition, and that they cannot exist somewhere apart. But since 
it was not possible for them to exist in sensibles either, it is plain 
that they either do not exist at all or exist in a special sense and 
therefore do not ‘exist’ without qualification. For ‘exist’ has many 
senses. 

3 

For just as the universal propositions of mathematics deal not with 
objects which exist separately, apart from extended magnitudes 
and from numbers, but with magnitudes and numbers, not 
however qua such as to have magnitude or to be divisible, clearly it 
is possible that there should also be both propositions and 
demonstrations about sensible magnitudes, not however qua 
sensible but qua possessed of certain definite qualities. For as there 
are many propositions about things merely considered as in 
motion, apart from what each such thing is and from their 
accidents, and as it is not therefore necessary that there should be 
either a mobile separate from sensibles, or a distinct mobile entity 
in the sensibles, so too in the case of mobiles there will be 
propositions and sciences, which treat them however not qua 
mobile but only qua bodies, or again only qua planes, or only qua 
lines, or qua divisibles, or qua indivisibles having position, or only 
qua indivisibles. Thus since it is true to say without qualification 
that not only things which are separable but also things which are 
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inseparable exist (for instance, that mobiles exist), it is true also to 
say without qualification that the objects of mathematics exist, 
and with the character ascribed to them by mathematicians. And 
as it is true to say of the other sciences too, without qualification, 
that they deal with such and such a subject-not with what is 
accidental to it (e.g. not with the pale, if the healthy thing is pale, 
and the science has the healthy as its subject), but with that which 
is the subject of each science-with the healthy if it treats its object 
qua healthy, with man if qua man:-so too is it with geometry; if its 
subjects happen to be sensible, though it does not treat them qua 
sensible, the mathematical sciences will not for that reason be 
sciences of sensibles-nor, on the other hand, of other things 
separate from sensibles. Many properties attach to things in virtue 
of their own nature as possessed of each such character; e.g. there 
are attributes peculiar to the animal qua female or qua male (yet 
there is no ‘female’ nor ‘male’ separate from animals); so that there 
are also attributes which belong to things merely as lengths or as 
planes. And in proportion as we are dealing with things which are 
prior in definition and simpler, our knowledge has more accuracy, 
i.e. simplicity. Therefore a science which abstracts from spatial 
magnitude is more precise than one which takes it into account; 
and a science is most precise if it abstracts from movement, but if 
it takes account of movement, it is most precise if it deals with the 
primary movement, for this is the simplest; and of this again 
uniform movement is the simplest form. 

The same account may be given of harmonics and optics; for 
neither considers its objects qua sight or qua voice, but qua lines 
and numbers; but the latter are attributes proper to the former. 
And mechanics too proceeds in the same way. Therefore if we 
suppose attributes separated from their fellow attributes and make 
any inquiry concerning them as such, we shall not for this reason 
be in error, any more than when one draws a line on the ground 
and calls it a foot long when it is not; for the error is not included 
in the premisses. 

Each question will be best investigated in this way-by setting 
up by an act of separation what is not separate, as the 
arithmetician and the geometer do. For a man qua man is one 
indivisible thing; and the arithmetician supposed one indivisible 
thing, and then considered whether any attribute belongs to a man 
qua indivisible. But the geometer treats him neither qua man nor 
qua indivisible, but as a solid. For evidently the properties which 
would have belonged to him even if perchance he had not been 
indivisible, can belong to him even apart from these attributes. 
Thus, then, geometers speak correctly; they talk about existing 
things, and their subjects do exist; for being has two forms-it exists 
not only in complete reality but also materially. 
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Now since the good and the beautiful are different (for the 
former always implies conduct as its subject, while the beautiful is 
found also in motionless things), those who assert that the 
mathematical sciences say nothing of the beautiful or the good are 
in error. For these sciences say and prove a great deal about them; 
if they do not expressly mention them, but prove attributes which 
are their results or their definitions, it is not true to say that they 
tell us nothing about them. The chief forms of beauty are order 
and symmetry and definiteness, which the mathematical sciences 
demonstrate in a special degree. And since these (e.g. order and 
definiteness) are obviously causes of many things, evidently these 
sciences must treat this sort of causative principle also (i.e. the 
beautiful) as in some sense a cause. But we shall speak more 
plainly elsewhere about these matters. 

4 

So much then for the objects of mathematics; we have said that 
they exist and in what sense they exist, and in what sense they are 
prior and in what sense not prior. Now, regarding the Ideas, we 
must first examine the ideal theory itself, not connecting it in any 
way with the nature of numbers, but treating it in the form in 
which it was originally understood by those who first maintained 
the existence of the Ideas. The supporters of the ideal theory were 
led to it because on the question about the truth of things they 
accepted the Heraclitean sayings which describe all sensible things 
as ever passing away, so that if knowledge or thought is to have an 
object, there must be some other and permanent entities, apart 
from those which are sensible; for there could be no knowledge of 
things which were in a state of flux. But when Socrates was 
occupying himself with the excellences of character, and in 
connexion with them became the first to raise the problem of 
universal definition (for of the physicists Democritus only touched 
on the subject to a small extent, and defined, after a fashion, the 
hot and the cold; while the Pythagoreans had before this treated of 
a few things, whose definitions-e.g. those of opportunity, justice, 
or marriage-they connected with numbers; but it was natural that 
Socrates should be seeking the essence, for he was seeking to 
syllogize, and ‘what a thing is’ is the starting-point of syllogisms; 
for there was as yet none of the dialectical power which enables 
people even without knowledge of the essence to speculate about 
contraries and inquire whether the same science deals with 
contraries; for two things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates- 
inductive arguments and universal definition, both of which are 
concerned with the starting-point of science) ;-but Socrates did not 
make the universals or the definitions exist apart: they, however, 
gave them separate existence, and this was the kind of thing they 
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called Ideas. Therefore it followed for them, almost by the same 
argument, that there must be Ideas of all things that are spoken of 
universally, and it was almost as if a man wished to count certain 
things, and while they were few thought he would not be able to 
count them, but made more of them and then counted them; for 
the Forms are, one may say, more numerous than the particular 
sensible things, yet it was in seeking the causes of these that they 
proceeded from them to the Forms. For to each thing there 
answers an entity which has the same name and exists apart from 
the substances, and so also in the case of all other groups there is a 
one over many, whether these be of this world or eternal. 

Again, of the ways in which it is proved that the Forms exist, 
none is convincing; for from some no inference necessarily 
follows, and from some arise Forms even of things of which they 
think there are no Forms. For according to the arguments from 
the sciences there will be Forms of all things of which there are 
sciences, and according to the argument of the ‘one over many’ 
there will be Forms even of negations, and according to the 
argument that thought has an object when the individual object 
has perished, there will be Forms of perishable things; for we have 
an image of these. Again, of the most accurate arguments, some 
lead to Ideas of relations, of which they say there is no 
independent class, and others introduce the ‘third man’. 

And in general the arguments for the Forms destroy things for 
whose existence the believers in Forms are more zealous than for 
the existence of the Ideas; for it follows that not the dyad but 
number is first, and that prior to number is the relative, and that 
this is prior to the absolute-besides all the other points on which 
certain people, by following out the opinions held about the 
Forms, came into conflict with the principles of the theory. 

Again, according to the assumption on the belief in the Ideas 
rests, there will be Forms not only of substances but also of many 
other things; for the concept is single not only in the case of 
substances, but also in that of non-substances, and there are 
sciences of other things than substance; and a thousand other such 
difficulties confront them. But according to the necessities of the 
case and the opinions about the Forms, if they can be shared in 
there must be Ideas of substances only. For they are not shared in 
incidentally, but each Form must be shared in as something not 
predicated of a subject. (By ‘being shared in incidentally’ I mean 
that if a thing shares in ‘double itself, it shares also in ‘eternal’, 
but incidentally; for ‘the double’ happens to be eternal.) Therefore 
the Forms will be substance. But the same names indicate 
substance in this and in the ideal world (or what will be the 
meaning of saying that there is something apart from the 
particulars-the one over many?). And if the Ideas and the things 
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that share in them have the same form, there will be something 
common: for why should ‘2’ be one and the same in the perishable 
2’s, or in the 2’s which are many but eternal, and not the same in 
the ‘2 itself as in the individual 2? But if they have not the same 
form, they will have only the name in common, and it is as if one 
were to call both Callias and a piece of wood a ‘man’, without 
observing any community between them. 

But if we are to suppose that in other respects the common 
definitions apply to the Forms, e.g. that ‘plane figure’ and the 
other parts of the definition apply to the circle itself, but ‘what 
really is’ has to be added, we must inquire whether this is not 
absolutely meaningless. For to what is this to be added? To 
‘centre’ or to ‘plane’ or to all the parts of the definition? For all the 
elements in the essence are Ideas, e.g. ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’. 
Further, there must be some Ideal answering to ‘plane’ above, 
some nature which will be present in all the Forms as their genus. 

5 

Above all one might discuss the question what in the world the 
Forms contribute to sensible things, either to those that are eternal 
or to those that come into being and cease to be; for they cause 
neither movement nor any change in them. But again they help in 
no wise either towards the knowledge of other things (for they are 
not even the substance of these, else they would have been in 
them), or towards their being, if they are not in the individuals 
which share in them; though if they were, they might be thought 
to be causes, as white causes whiteness in a white object by 
entering into its composition. But this argument, which was used 
first by Anaxagoras, and later by Eudoxus in his discussion of 
difficulties and by certain others, is very easily upset; for it is easy 
to collect many and insuperable objections to such a view. 

But, further, all other things cannot come from the Forms in 
any of the usual senses of ‘from’. And to say that they are patterns 
and the other things share in them is to use empty words and 
poetical metaphors. For what is it that works, looking to the Ideas? 
And any thing can both be and come into being without being 
copied from something else, so that, whether Socrates exists or 
not, a man like Socrates might come to be. And evidently this 
might be so even if Socrates were eternal. And there will be several 
patterns of the same thing, and therefore several Forms; e.g. 
‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’, and also ‘man-himself , will be Forms of 
man. Again, the Forms are patterns not only of sensible things, 
but of Forms themselves also; i.e. the genus is the pattern of the 
various forms-of-a-genus; therefore the same thing will be pattern 
and copy. 
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Again, it would seem impossible that substance and that whose 
substance it is should exist apart; how, therefore, could the Ideas, 
being the substances of things, exist apart? 

In the Phaedo the case is stated in this way-that the Forms are 
causes both of being and of becoming. Yet though the Forms 
exist, still things do not come into being, unless there is something 
to originate movement; and many other things come into being 
(e.g. a house or a ring) of which they say there are no Forms. 
Clearly therefore even the things of which they say there are Ideas 
can both be and come into being owing to such causes as produce 
the things just mentioned, and not owing to the Forms. But 
regarding the Ideas it is possible, both in this way and by more 
abstract and accurate arguments, to collect many objections like 
those we have considered. 

6 

Since we have discussed these points, it is well to consider again 
the results regarding numbers which confront those who say that 
numbers are separable substances and first causes of things. If 
number is an entity and its substance is nothing other than just 
number, as some say, it follows that either (1) there is a first in it 
and a second, each being different in species, -and either (a) this is 
true of the units without exception, and any unit is inassociable 
with any unit, or (b) they are all without exception successive, and 
any of them are associable with any, as they say is the case with 
mathematical number; for in mathematical number no one unit is 
in any way different from another. Or (c) some units must be 
associable and some not; e.g. suppose that 2 is first after 1, and 
then comes 3 and then the rest of the number series, and the units 
in each number are associable, e.g. those in the first 2 are 
associable with one another, and those in the first 3 with one 
another, and so with the other numbers; but the units in the ‘2- 
itself are inassociable with those in the ‘3-itself ; and similarly in 
the case of the other successive numbers. And so while 
mathematical number is counted thus-after 1 , 2 (which consists of 
another 1 besides the former 1), and 3 which consists of another 1 
besides these two), and the other numbers similarly, ideal number 
is counted thus-after 1, a distinct 2 which does not include the 
first 1, and a 3 which does not include the 2 and the rest of the 
number series similarly. Or (2) one kind of number must be like 
the first that was named, one like that which the mathematicians 
speak of, and that which we have named last must be a third kind. 

Again, these kinds of numbers must either be separable from 
things, or not separable but in objects of perception (not however 
in the way which we first considered, in the sense that objects of 
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perception consists of numbers which are present in them)-either 
one kind and not another, or all of them. 

These are of necessity the only ways in which the numbers can 
exist. And of those who say that the 1 is the beginning and 
substance and element of all things, and that number is formed 
from the 1 and something else, almost every one has described 
number in one of these ways; only no one has said all the units are 
inassociable. And this has happened reasonably enough; for there 
can be no way besides those mentioned. Some say both kinds of 
number exist, that which has a before and after being identical 
with the Ideas, and mathematical number being different from the 
Ideas and from sensible things, and both being separable from 
sensible things; and others say mathematical number alone exists, 
as the first of realities, separate from sensible things. And the 
Pythagoreans, also, believe in one kind of number-the 
mathematical; only they say it is not separate but sensible 
substances are formed out of it. For they construct the whole 
universe out of numbers-only not numbers consisting of abstract 
units; they suppose the units to have spatial magnitude. But how 
the first 1 was constructed so as to have magnitude, they seem 
unable to say. 

Another thinker says the first kind of number, that of the 
Forms, alone exists, and some say mathematical number is 
identical with this. 

The case of lines, planes, and solids is similar. For some think 
that those which are the objects of mathematics are different from 
those which come after the Ideas; and of those who express 
themselves otherwise some speak of the objects of mathematics 
and in a mathematical way-viz. those who do not make the Ideas 
numbers nor say that Ideas exist; and others speak of the objects of 
mathematics, but not mathematically; for they say that neither is 
every spatial magnitude divisible into magnitudes, nor do any two 
units taken at random make 2. All who say the 1 is an element and 
principle of things suppose numbers to consist of abstract units, 
except the Pythagoreans; but they suppose the numbers to have 
magnitude, as has been said before. It is clear from this statement, 
then, in how many ways numbers may be described, and that all 
the ways have been mentioned; and all these views are impossible, 
but some perhaps more than others. 

7 

First, then, let us inquire if the units are associable or inassociable, 
and if inassociable, in which of the two ways we distinguished. For 
it is possible that any unity is inassociable with any, and it is 
possible that those in the ‘itself are inassociable with those in the 
‘itself, and, generally, that those in each ideal number are 
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inassociable with those in other ideal numbers. Now (1) all units 
are associable and without difference, we get mathematical 
number-only one kind of number, and the Ideas cannot be the 
numbers. For what sort of number will man-himself or animal- 
itself or any other Form be? There is one Idea of each thing e.g. 
one of man-himself and another one of animal-itself; but the 
similar and undifferentiated numbers are infinitely many, so that 
any particular 3 is no more man-himself than any other 3. But if 
the Ideas are not numbers, neither can they exist at all. For from 
what principles will the Ideas come? It is number that comes from 
the 1 and the indefinite dyad, and the principles or elements are 
said to be principles and elements of number, and the Ideas 
cannot be ranked as either prior or posterior to the numbers. 

But (2) if the units are inassociable, and inassociable in the 
sense that any is inassociable with any other, number of this sort 
cannot be mathematical number; for mathematical number 
consists of undifferentiated units, and the truths proved of it suit 
this character. Nor can it be ideal number. For 2 will not proceed 
immediately from 1 and the indefinite dyad, and be followed by 
the successive numbers, as they say ‘2,3,4’ for the units in the ideal 
are generated at the same time, whether, as the first holder of the 
theory said, from unequals (coming into being when these were 
equalized) or in some other way-since, if one unit is to be prior to 
the other, it will be prior also to 2 the composed of these; for 
when there is one thing prior and another posterior, the resultant 
of these will be prior to one and posterior to the other. Again, 
since the 1 -itself is first, and then there is a particular 1 which is 
first among the others and next after the 1 -itself, and again a third 
which is next after the second and next but one after the first 1 ,-so 
the units must be prior to the numbers after which they are named 
when we count them; e.g. there will be a third unit in 2 before 3 
exists, and a fourth and a fifth in 3 before the numbers 4 and 5 
exist.-Now none of these thinkers has said the units are 
inassociable in this way, but according to their principles it is 
reasonable that they should be so even in this way, though in truth 
it is impossible. For it is reasonable both that the units should 
have priority and posteriority if there is a first unit or first 1, and 
also that the 2’s should if there is a first 2; for after the first it is 
reasonable and necessary that there should be a second, and if a 
second, a third, and so with the others successively. (And to say 
both things at the same time, that a unit is first and another unit is 
second after the ideal 1 , and that a 2 is first after it, is impossible.) 
But they make a first unit or 1, but not also a second and a third, 
and a first 2, but not also a second and a third. Clearly, also, it is 
not possible, if all the units are inassociable, that there should be a 
2-itself and a 3-itself; and so with the other numbers. For whether 
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the units are undifferentiated or different each from each, number 
must be counted by addition, e.g. 2 by adding another 1 to the 
one, 3 by adding another 1 to the two, and similarly. This being 
so, numbers cannot be generated as they generate them, from the 
2 and the 1; for 2 becomes part of 3 and 3 of 4 and the same 
happens in the case of the succeeding numbers, but they say 4 
came from the first 2 and the indefinite which makes it two 2’s 
other than the 2-itself; if not, the 2-itself will be a part of 4 and 
one other 2 will be added. And similarly 2 will consist of the 1- 
itself and another 1; but if this is so, the other element cannot be 
an indefinite 2; for it generates one unit, not, as the indefinite 2 
does, a definite 2. 

Again, besides the 3-itself and the 2-itself how can there be 
other 3’s and 2’s? And how do they consist of prior and posterior 
units? All this is absurd and fictitious, and there cannot be a first 2 
and then a 3-itself. Yet there must, if the 1 and the indefinite dyad 
are to be the elements. But if the results are impossible, it is also 
impossible that these are the generating principles. 

If the units, then, are differentiated, each from each, these 
results and others similar to these follow of necessity. But (3) if 
those in different numbers are differentiated, but those in the 
same number are alone undifferentiated from one another, even so 
the difficulties that follow are no less. E.g. in the 10-itself their are 
ten units, and the 10 is composed both of them and of two 5’s. 
But since the 10-itself is not any chance number nor composed of 
any chance 5’s — or, for that matter, units — the units in this 10 
must differ. For if they do not differ, neither will the 5’s of which 
the 10 consists differ; but since these differ, the units also will 
differ. But if they differ, will there be no other 5’s in the 10 but 
only these two, or will there be others? If there are not, this is 
paradoxical; and if there are, what sort of 10 will consist of them? 
For there is no other in the 10 but the 10 itself. But it is actually 
necessary on their view that the 4 should not consist of any chance 
2’s; for the indefinite as they say, received the definite 2 and made 
two 2’s; for its nature was to double what it received. 

Again, as to the 2 being an entity apart from its two units, and 
the 3 an entity apart from its three units, how is this possible? 
Either by one’s sharing in the other, as ‘pale man’ is different from 
‘pale’ and ‘man’ (for it shares in these), or when one is a differentia 
of the other, as ‘man’ is different from ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’. 

Again, some things are one by contact, some by intermixture, 
some by position; none of which can belong to the units of which 
the 2 or the 3 consists; but as two men are not a unity apart from 
both, so must it be with the units. And their being indivisible will 
make no difference to them; for points too are indivisible, but yet 
a pair of them is nothing apart from the two. 
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But this consequence also we must not forget, that it follows 
that there are prior and posterior 2 and similarly with the other 
numbers. For let the 2’s in the 4 be simultaneous; yet these are 
prior to those in the 8 and as the 2 generated them, they generated 
the 4’s in the 8-itself. Therefore if the first 2 is an Idea, these 2’s 
also will be Ideas of some kind. And the same account applies to 
the units; for the units in the first 2 generate the four in 4, so that 
all the units come to be Ideas and an Idea will be composed of 
Ideas. Clearly therefore those things also of which these happen to 
be the Ideas will be composite, e.g. one might say that animals are 
composed of animals, if there are Ideas of them. 

In general, to differentiate the units in any way is an absurdity 
and a fiction; and by a fiction I mean a forced statement made to 
suit a hypothesis. For neither in quantity nor in quality do we see 
unit differing from unit, and number must be either equal or 
unequal-all number but especially that which consists of abstract 
units-so that if one number is neither greater nor less than 
another, it is equal to it; but things that are equal and in no wise 
differentiated we take to be the same when we are speaking of 
numbers. If not, not even the 2 in the 10-itself will be 
undifferentiated, though they are equal; for what reason will the 
man who alleges that they are not differentiated be able to give? 

Again, if every unit + another unit makes two, a unit from the 
2-itself and one from the 3-itself will make a 2. Now (a) this will 
consist of differentiated units; and will it be prior to the 3 or 
posterior? It rather seems that it must be prior; for one of the units 
is simultaneous with the 3 and the other is simultaneous with the 
2. And we, for our part, suppose that in general 1 and 1, whether 
the things are equal or unequal, is 2, e.g. the good and the bad, or 
a man and a horse; but those who hold these views say that not 
even two units are 2. 

If the number of the 3-itself is not greater than that of the 2, 
this is surprising; and if it is greater, clearly there is also a number 
in it equal to the 2, so that this is not different from the 2-itself. 
But this is not possible, if there is a first and a second number. 

Nor will the Ideas be numbers. For in this particular point they 
are right who claim that the units must be different, if there are to 
be Ideas; as has been said before. For the Form is unique; but if 
the units are not different, the 2’s and the 3’s also will not be 
different. This is also the reason why they must say that when we 
count thus-’l,2’-we do not proceed by adding to the given 
number; for if we do, neither will the numbers be generated from 
the indefinite dyad, nor can a number be an Idea; for then one 
Idea will be in another, and all Forms will be parts of one Form. 
And so with a view to their hypothesis their statements are right, 
but as a whole they are wrong; for their view is very destructive, 
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since they will admit that this question itself affords some 
difficulty-whether, when we count and say — 1,2,3-we count by 
addition or by separate portions. But we do both; and so it is 
absurd to reason back from this problem to so great a difference of 
essence. 

8 

First of all it is well to determine what is the differentia of a 
number-and of a unit, if it has a differentia. Units must differ 
either in quantity or in quality; and neither of these seems to be 
possible. But number qua number differs in quantity. And if the 
units also did differ in quantity, number would differ from 
number, though equal in number of units. Again, are the first 
units greater or smaller, and do the later ones increase or diminish? 
All these are irrational suppositions. But neither can they differ in 
quality. For no attribute can attach to them; for even to numbers 
quality is said to belong after quantity. Again, quality could not 
come to them either from the 1 or the dyad; for the former has no 
quality, and the latter gives quantity; for this entity is what makes 
things to be many. If the facts are really otherwise, they should 
state this quite at the beginning and determine if possible, 
regarding the differentia of the unit, why it must exist, and, failing 
this, what differentia they mean. 

Evidently then, if the Ideas are numbers, the units cannot all 
be associable, nor can they be inassociable in either of the two 
ways. But neither is the way in which some others speak about 
numbers correct. These are those who do not think there are 
Ideas, either without qualification or as identified with certain 
numbers, but think the objects of mathematics exist and the 
numbers are the first of existing things, and the 1 -itself is the 
starting-point of them. It is paradoxical that there should be a 1 
which is first of l’s, as they say, but not a 2 which is first of 2’s, 
nor a 3 of 3’s; for the same reasoning applies to all. If, then, the 
facts with regard to number are so, and one supposes 
mathematical number alone to exist, the 1 is not the starting-point 
(for this sort of 1 must differ from the-other units; and if this is so, 
there must also be a 2 which is first of 2’s, and similarly with the 
other successive numbers). But if the 1 is the starting-point, the 
truth about the numbers must rather be what Plato used to say, 
and there must be a first 2 and 3 and numbers must not be 
associable with one another. But if on the other hand one 
supposes this, many impossible results, as we have said, follow. 
But either this or the other must be the case, so that if neither is, 
number cannot exist separately. 

It is evident, also, from this that the third version is the worst, - 
the view ideal and mathematical number is the same. For two 
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mistakes must then meet in the one opinion. (1) Mathematical 
number cannot be of this sort, but the holder of this view has to 
spin it out by making suppositions peculiar to himself. And (2) he 
must also admit all the consequences that confront those who 
speak of number in the sense of ‘Forms’. 

The Pythagorean version in one way affords fewer difficulties 
than those before named, but in another way has others peculiar 
to itself. For not thinking of number as capable of existing 
separately removes many of the impossible consequences; but that 
bodies should be composed of numbers, and that this should be 
mathematical number, is impossible. For it is not true to speak of 
indivisible spatial magnitudes; and however much there might be 
magnitudes of this sort, units at least have not magnitude; and 
how can a magnitude be composed of indivisibles? But 
arithmetical number, at least, consists of units, while these 
thinkers identify number with real things; at any rate they apply 
their propositions to bodies as if they consisted of those numbers. 

If, then, it is necessary, if number is a self-subsistent real thing, 
that it should exist in one of these ways which have been 
mentioned, and if it cannot exist in any of these, evidently number 
has no such nature as those who make it separable set up for it. 

Again, does each unit come from the great and the small, 
equalized, or one from the small, another from the great? (a) If the 
latter, neither does each thing contain all the elements, nor are the 
units without difference; for in one there is the great and in 
another the small, which is contrary in its nature to the great. 
Again, how is it with the units in the 3-itself? One of them is an 
odd unit. But perhaps it is for this reason that they give 1 -itself the 
middle place in odd numbers, (b) But if each of the two units 
consists of both the great and the small, equalized, how will the 2 
which is a single thing, consist of the great and the small? Or how 
will it differ from the unit? Again, the unit is prior to the 2; for 
when it is destroyed the 2 is destroyed. It must, then, be the Idea 
of an Idea since it is prior to an Idea, and it must have come into 
being before it. From what, then? Not from the indefinite dyad, 
for its function was to double. 

Again, number must be either infinite or finite; for these 
thinkers think of number as capable of existing separately, so that 
it is not possible that neither of those alternatives should be true. 
Clearly it cannot be infinite; for infinite number is neither odd 
nor even, but the generation of numbers is always the generation 
either of an odd or of an even number; in one way, when 1 
operates on an even number, an odd number is produced; in 
another way, when 2 operates, the numbers got from 1 by 
doubling are produced; in another way, when the odd numbers 
operate, the other even numbers are produced. Again, if every Idea 
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is an Idea of something, and the numbers are Ideas, infinite 
number itself will be an Idea of something, either of some sensible 
thing or of something else. Yet this is not possible in view of their 
thesis any more than it is reasonable in itself, at least if they 
arrange the Ideas as they do. 

But if number is finite, how far does it go? With regard to this 
not only the fact but the reason should be stated. But if number 
goes only up to 10 as some say, firstly the Forms will soon run 
short; e.g. if 3 is man-himself, what number will be the horse- 
itself? The series of the numbers which are the several things- 
themselves goes up to 10. It must, then, be one of the numbers 
within these limits; for it is these that are substances and Ideas. Yet 
they will run short; for the various forms of animal will 
outnumber them. At the same time it is clear that if in this way 
the 3 is man-himself, the other 3’s are so also (for those in 
identical numbers are similar), so that there will be an infinite 
number of men; if each 3 is an Idea, each of the numbers will be 
man-himself, and if not, they will at least be men. And if the 
smaller number is part of the greater (being number of such a sort 
that the units in the same number are associable), then if the 4- 
itself is an Idea of something, e.g. of ‘horse’ or of ‘white’, man will 
be a part of horse, if man is It is paradoxical also that there should 
be an Idea of 10 but not of 11, nor of the succeeding numbers. 
Again, there both are and come to be certain things of which there 
are no Forms; why, then, are there not Forms of them also? We 
infer that the Forms are not causes. Again, it is paradoxical-if the 
number series up to 10 is more of a real thing and a Form than 10 
itself. There is no generation of the former as one thing, and there 
is of the latter. But they try to work on the assumption that the 
series of numbers up to 10 is a complete series. At least they 
generate the derivatives-e.g. the void, proportion, the odd, and the 
others of this kind-within the decade. For some things, e.g. 
movement and rest, good and bad, they assign to the originative 
principles, and the others to the numbers. This is why they 
identify the odd with 1 ; for if the odd implied 3 how would 5 be 
odd? Again, spatial magnitudes and all such things are explained 
without going beyond a definite number; e.g. the first, the 
indivisible, line, then the 2 &c.; these entities also extend only up 
to 10. 

Again, if number can exist separately, one might ask which is 
prior — 1 , or 3 or 2? Inasmuch as the number is composite, 1 is 
prior, but inasmuch as the universal and the form is prior, the 
number is prior; for each of the units is part of the number as its 
matter, and the number acts as form. And in a sense the right 
angle is prior to the acute, because it is determinate and in virtue 
of its definition; but in a sense the acute is prior, because it is a 
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part and the right angle is divided into acute angles. As matter, 
then, the acute angle and the element and the unit are prior, but 
in respect of the form and of the substance as expressed in the 
definition, the right angle, and the whole consisting of the matter 
and the form, are prior; for the concrete thing is nearer to the 
form and to what is expressed in the definition, though in 
generation it is later. How then is 1 the starting-point? Because it 
is not divisiable, they say; but both the universal, and the 
particular or the element, are indivisible. But they are starting- 
points in different ways, one in definition and the other in time. 
In which way, then, is 1 the starting-point? As has been said, the 
right angle is thought to be prior to the acute, and the acute to the 
right, and each is one. Accordingly they make 1 the starting-point 
in both ways. But this is impossible. For the universal is one as 
form or substance, while the element is one as a part or as matter. 
For each of the two is in a sense one-in truth each of the two units 
exists potentially (at least if the number is a unity and not like a 
heap, i.e. if different numbers consist of differentiated units, as 
they say), but not in complete reality; and the cause of the error 
they fell into is that they were conducting their inquiry at the 
same time from the standpoint of mathematics and from that of 
universal definitions, so that (1) from the former standpoint they 
treated unity, their first principle, as a point; for the unit is a point 
without position. They put things together out of the smallest 
parts, as some others also have done. Therefore the unit becomes 
the matter of numbers and at the same time prior to 2; and again 
posterior, 2 being treated as a whole, a unity, and a form. But (2) 
because they were seeking the universal they treated the unity 
which can be predicated of a number, as in this sense also a part of 
the number. But these characteristics cannot belong at the same 
time to the same thing. 

If the 1 -itself must be unitary (for it differs in nothing from 
other l’s except that it is the starting-point), and the 2 is divisible 
but the unit is not, the unit must be liker the 1 -itself than the 2 is. 
But if the unit is liker it, it must be liker to the unit than to the 2; 
therefore each of the units in 2 must be prior to the 2. But they 
deny this; at least they generate the 2 first. Again, if the 2-itself is a 
unity and the 3-itself is one also, both form a 2. From what, then, 
is this 2 produced? 

9 

Since there is not contact in numbers, but succession, viz. between 
the units between which there is nothing, e.g. between those in 2 
or in 3 one might ask whether these succeed the 1 -itself or not, 
and whether, of the terms that succeed it, 2 or either of the units 
in 2 is prior. 
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Similar difficulties occur with regard to the classes of things 
posterior to number, -the line, the plane, and the solid. For some 
construct these out of the species of the ‘great and small’; e.g. lines 
from the ‘long and short’, planes from the ‘broad and narrow’, 
masses from the ‘deep and shallow’; which are species of the ‘great 
and small’. And the originative principle of such things which 
answers to the 1 different thinkers describe in different ways, And 
in these also the impossibilities, the fictions, and the 
contradictions of all probability are seen to be innumerable. For (i) 
geometrical classes are severed from one another, unless the 
principles of these are implied in one another in such a way that 
the ‘broad and narrow’ is also ‘long and short’ (but if this is so, the 
plane will be line and the solid a plane; again, how will angles and 
figures and such things be explained?). And (ii) the same happens 
as in regard to number; for ‘long and short’, &c., are attributes of 
magnitude, but magnitude does not consist of these, any more 
than the line consists of ‘straight and curved’, or solids of ‘smooth 
and rough’. 

(All these views share a difficulty which occurs with regard to 
species-of-a-genus, when one posits the universals, viz. whether it 
is animal-itself or something other than animal-itself that is in the 
particular animal. True, if the universal is not separable from 
sensible things, this will present no difficulty; but if the 1 and the 
numbers are separable, as those who express these views say, it is 
not easy to solve the difficulty, if one may apply the words ‘not 
easy’ to the impossible. For when we apprehend the unity in 2, or 
in general in a number, do we apprehend a thing-itself or 
something else?). 

Some, then, generate spatial magnitudes from matter of this 
sort, others from the point — and the point is thought by them to 
be not 1 but something like 1-and from other matter like 
plurality, but not identical with it; about which principles none 
the less the same difficulties occur. For if the matter is one, line 
and plane-and soli will be the same; for from the same elements 
will come one and the same thing. But if the matters are more 
than one, and there is one for the line and a second for the plane 
and another for the solid, they either are implied in one another or 
not, so that the same results will follow even so; for either the 
plane will not contain a line or it will he a line. 

Again, how number can consist of the one and plurality, they 
make no attempt to explain; but however they express themselves, 
the same objections arise as confront those who construct number 
out of the one and the indefinite dyad. For the one view generates 
number from the universally predicated plurality, and not from a 
particular plurality; and the other generates it from a particular 
plurality, but the first; for 2 is said to be a ‘first plurality’. 
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Therefore there is practically no difference, but the same 
difficulties will follow, -is it intermixture or position or blending or 
generation? and so on. Above all one might press the question ‘if 
each unit is one, what does it come from?’ Certainly each is not 
the one-itself. It must, then, come from the one itself and 
plurality, or a part of plurality. To say that the unit is a plurality is 
impossible, for it is indivisible; and to generate it from a part of 
plurality involves many other objections; for (a) each of the parts 
must be indivisible (or it will be a plurality and the unit will be 
divisible) and the elements will not be the one and plurality; for 
the single units do not come from plurality and the one. Again, 
(,the holder of this view does nothing but presuppose another 
number; for his plurality of indivisibles is a number. Again, we 
must inquire, in view of this theory also, whether the number is 
infinite or finite. For there was at first, as it seems, a plurality that 
was itself finite, from which and from the one comes the finite 
number of units. And there is another plurality that is plurality- 
itself and infinite plurality; which sort of plurality, then, is the 
element which co-operates with the one? One might inquire 
similarly about the point, i.e. the element out of which they make 
spatial magnitudes. For surely this is not the one and only point; 
at any rate, then, let them say out of what each of the points is 
formed. Certainly not of some distance + the point-itself. Nor 
again can there be indivisible parts of a distance, as the elements 
out of which the units are said to be made are indivisible parts of 
plurality; for number consists of indivisibles, but spatial 
magnitudes do not. 

All these objections, then, and others of the sort make it 
evident that number and spatial magnitudes cannot exist apart 
from things. Again, the discord about numbers between the 
various versions is a sign that it is the incorrectness of the alleged 
facts themselves that brings confusion into the theories. For those 
who make the objects of mathematics alone exist apart from 
sensible things, seeing the difficulty about the Forms and their 
fictitiousness, abandoned ideal number and posited mathematical. 
But those who wished to make the Forms at the same time also 
numbers, but did not see, if one assumed these principles, how 
mathematical number was to exist apart from ideal, made ideal 
and mathematical number the same-in words, since in fact 
mathematical number has been destroyed; for they state 
hypotheses peculiar to themselves and not those of mathematics. 
And he who first supposed that the Forms exist and that the 
Forms are numbers and that the objects of mathematics exist, 
naturally separated the two. Therefore it turns out that all of them 
are right in some respect, but on the whole not right. And they 
themselves confirm this, for their statements do not agree but 
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conflict. The cause is that their hypotheses and their principles are 
false. And it is hard to make a good case out of bad materials, 
according to Epicharmus: ‘as soon as ‘tis said, ‘tis seen to be 
wrong.’ 

But regarding numbers the questions we have raised and the 
conclusions we have reached are sufficient (for while he who is 
already convinced might be further convinced by a longer 
discussion, one not yet convinced would not come any nearer to 
conviction); regarding the first principles and the first causes and 
elements, the views expressed by those who discuss only sensible 
substance have been partly stated in our works on nature, and 
partly do not belong to the present inquiry; but the views of those 
who assert that there are other substances besides the sensible must 
be considered next after those we have been mentioning. Since, 
then, some say that the Ideas and the numbers are such 
substances, and that the elements of these are elements and 
principles of real things, we must inquire regarding these what 
they say and in what sense they say it. 

Those who posit numbers only, and these mathematical, must 
be considered later; but as regards those who believe in the Ideas 
one might survey at the same time their way of thinking and the 
difficulty into which they fall. For they at the same time make the 
Ideas universal and again treat them as separable and as 
individuals. That this is not possible has been argued before. The 
reason why those who described their substances as universal 
combined these two characteristics in one thing, is that they did 
not make substances identical with sensible things. They thought 
that the particulars in the sensible world were a state of flux and 
none of them remained, but that the universal was apart from 
these and something different. And Socrates gave the impulse to 
this theory, as we said in our earlier discussion, by reason of his 
definitions, but he did not separate universal from individuals; 
and in this he thought rightly, in not separating them. This is 
plain from the results; for without the universal it is not possible 
to get knowledge, but the separation is the cause of the objections 
that arise with regard to the Ideas. His successors, however, 
treating it as necessary, if there are to be any substances besides the 
sensible and transient substances, that they must be separable, had 
no others, but gave separate existence to these universally 
predicated substances, so that it followed that universal and 
individuals were almost the same sort of thing. This in itself, then, 
would be one difficulty in the view we have mentioned. 

10 

Let us now mention a point which presents a certain difficulty 
both to those who believe in the Ideas and to those who do not, 
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and which was stated before, at the beginning, among the 
problems. If we do not suppose substances to be separate, and in 
the way in which individual things are said to be separate, we shall 
destroy substance in the sense in which we understand ‘substance’; 
but if we conceive substances to be separable, how are we to 
conceive their elements and their principles? 

If they are individual and not universal, (a) real things will be 
just of the same number as the elements, and (b) the elements will 
not be knowable. For (a) let the syllables in speech be substances, 
and their elements elements of substances; then there must be only 
one ‘ba’ and one of each of the syllables, since they are not 
universal and the same in form but each is one in number and a 
‘this’ and not a kind possessed of a common name (and again they 
suppose that the ‘just what a thing is’ is in each case one). And if 
the syllables are unique, so too are the parts of which they consist; 
there will not, then, be more a’s than one, nor more than one of 
any of the other elements, on the same principle on which an 
identical syllable cannot exist in the plural number. But if this is 
so, there will not be other things existing besides the elements, but 
only the elements. 

(b) Again, the elements will not be even knowable; for they are 
not universal, and knowledge is of universal. This is clear from 
demonstrations and from definitions; for we do not conclude that 
this triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, unless every 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, nor that this man 
is an animal, unless every man is an animal. 

But if the principles are universal, either the substances 
composed of them are also universal, or non-substance will be 
prior to substance; for the universal is not a substance, but the 
element or principle is universal, and the element or principle is 
prior to the things of which it is the principle or element. 

All these difficulties follow naturally, when they make the Ideas 
out of elements and at the same time claim that apart from the 
substances which have the same form there are Ideas, a single 
separate entity. But if, e.g. in the case of the elements of speech, 
the a’s and the b’s may quite well be many and there need be no a- 
itself and b-itself besides the many, there may be, so far as this 
goes, an infinite number of similar syllables. The statement that an 
knowledge is universal, so that the principles of things must also 
be universal and not separate substances, presents indeed, of all the 
points we have mentioned, the greatest difficulty, but yet the 
statement is in a sense true, although in a sense it is not. For 
knowledge, like the verb ‘to know’, means two things, of which 
one is potential and one actual. The potency, being, as matter, 
universal and indefinite, deals with the universal and indefinite; 
but the actuality, being definite, deals with a definite object, being 
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a ‘this’, it deals with a ‘this’. But per accidens sight sees universal 
colour, because this individual colour which it sees is colour; and 
this individual a which the grammarian investigates is an a. For if 
the principles must be universal, what is derived from them must 
also be universal, as in demonstrations; and if this is so, there will 
be nothing capable of separate existence-i.e. no substance. But 
evidently in a sense knowledge is universal, and in a sense it is not. 
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1 4 th book (nu) 1087 a 29 - 1093 b 29 ideal mathematics II 
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3691-3713) the Pythagoreans and Plato 

(traditional view) 

Abstract of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, book nu (14): 

Books mu and nu are closely related. Nu goes into a metamathematical view of the Pythagoreans and Plato. 
Metaphysical idealism requires new types of mathematics after gunk math. It recognizes necessary limits of 
numeracy and bypasses them through methods like advanced algebra, advanced geometry, and advanced sets. 
Quantum physics today has already moved away from strictly counting formulas of Newtonian mechanics 
and uses stochastics for probabilities (in Aristotle, corresponding to active potentials). The ultimate response is 
that metaphysics is unitary and, at the top, knows no separate language and mathematics; neither are part of 
absolute being. Pragmatically, mathematics as a basic for science will be forced to grow considerably for fifth 
dimensional reality, especially through the Flower of Light sacred geometry of Pythagoras (Telos, Mt. Shasta). 

See comments for book mu. 

At 1090 a 5, the Aristotle collective writes: “each number is an idea”. Further, they say: “and the Idea is to 
other things somehow or other the cause of their being”. That implies that ideas are infinite. The text of book 
nu, after everything said earlier in the Metaphysics, is a lyric play of ideas and of their infinity. I find no 
fitting words to “comment” on this. The comment is in the reading. Book nu is the carefully coreographed 
closing curtain of the mental play entitled Metaphysics. 

The closest parallel in world literature to this reading of the Metaphysics is J.W. von Goethe’s lyric drama 
Faust Part II as a play of mental colours and light. The key difference is the lack of dramatis personae in the 
Metaphysics which has actors that are ideas. In addition to the mental colours and light in Faust II, there is the 
eternal dance of the Forms. 
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Aristoteles 

Metaphysics BookN 


i 

Regarding this kind of substance, what we have said must be taken 
as sufficient. All philosophers make the first principles contraries: 
as in natural things, so also in the case of unchangeable substances. 
But since there cannot be anything prior to the first principle of all 
things, the principle cannot be the principle and yet be an 
attribute of something else. To suggest this is like saying that the 
white is a first principle, not qua anything else but qua white, but 
yet that it is predicable of a subject, i.e. that its being white 
presupposes its being something else; this is absurd, for then that 
subject will be prior. But all things which are generated from their 
contraries involve an underlying subject; a subject, then, must be 
present in the case of contraries, if anywhere. All contraries, then, 
are always predicable of a subject, and none can exist apart, but 
just as appearances suggest that there is nothing contrary to 
substance, argument confirms this. No contrary, then, is the first 
principle of all things in the full sense; the first principle is 
something different. 

But these thinkers make one of the contraries matter, some 
making the unequal which they take to be the essence of plurality- 
matter for the One, and others making plurality matter for the 
One. (The former generate numbers out of the dyad of the 
unequal, i.e. of the great and small, and the other thinker we have 
referred to generates them out of plurality, while according to 
both it is generated by the essence of the One.) For even the 
philosopher who says the unequal and the One are the elements, 
and the unequal is a dyad composed of the great and small, treats 
the unequal, or the great and the small, as being one, and does not 
draw the distinction that they are one in definition, but not in 
number. But they do not describe rightly even the principles 
which they call elements, for some name the great and the small 
with the One and treat these three as elements of numbers, two 
being matter, one the form; while others name the many and few, 
because the great and the small are more appropriate in their 
nature to magnitude than to number; and others name rather the 
universal character common to these-’that which exceeds and that 
which is exceeded’. None of these varieties of opinion makes any 
difference to speak of, in view of some of the consequences; they 
affect only the abstract objections, which these thinkers take care 
to avoid because the demonstrations they themselves offer are 
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abstract, -with this exception, that if the exceeding and the 
exceeded are the principles, and not the great and the small, 
consistency requires that number should come from the elements 
before does; for number is more universal than as the exceeding 
and the exceeded are more universal than the great and the small. 
But as it is, they say one of these things but do not say the other. 
Others oppose the different and the other to the One, and others 
oppose plurality to the One. But if, as they claim, things consist of 
contraries, and to the One either there is nothing contrary, or if 
there is to be anything it is plurality, and the unequal is contrary 
to the equal, and the different to the same, and the other to the 
thing itself, those who oppose the One to plurality have most 
claim to plausibility, but even their view is inadequate, for the 
One would on their view be a few; for plurality is opposed to 
fewness, and the many to the few. 

‘The one’ evidently means a measure. And in every case there is 
some underlying thing with a distinct nature of its own, e.g. in the 
scale a quarter-tone, in spatial magnitude a finger or a foot or 
something of the sort, in rhythms a beat or a syllable; and similarly 
in gravity it is a definite weight; and in the same way in all cases, 
in qualities a quality, in quantities a quantity (and the measure is 
indivisible, in the former case in kind, and in the latter to the 
sense); which implies that the one is not in itself the substance of 
anything. And this is reasonable; for ‘the one’ means the measure 
of some plurality, and ‘number’ means a measured plurality and a 
plurality of measures. (Thus it is natural that one is not a number; 
for the measure is not measures, but both the measure and the one 
are starting-points.) The measure must always be some identical 
thing predicable of all the things it measures, e.g. if the things are 
horses, the measure is ‘horse’, and if they are men, ‘man’. If they 
are a man, a horse, and a god, the measure is perhaps ‘living 
being’, and the number of them will be a number of living beings. 
If the things are ‘man’ and ‘pale’ and ‘walking’, these will scarcely 
have a number, because all belong to a subject which is one and 
the same in number, yet the number of these will be a number of 
‘kinds’ or of some such term. 

Those who treat the unequal as one thing, and the dyad as an 
indefinite compound of great and small, say what is very far from 
being probable or possible. For (a) these are modifications and 
accidents, rather than substrata, of numbers and magnitudes-the 
many and few of number, and the great and small of magnitude- 
like even and odd, smooth and rough, straight and curved. Again, 
(b) apart from this mistake, the great and the small, and so on, 
must be relative to something; but what is relative is least of all 
things a kind of entity or substance, and is posterior to quality and 
quantity; and the relative is an accident of quantity, as was said, 
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not its matter, since something with a distinct nature of its own 
must serve as matter both to the relative in general and to its parts 
and kinds. For there is nothing either great or small, many or few, 
or, in general, relative to something else, which without having a 
nature of its own is many or few, great or small, or relative to 
something else. A sign that the relative is least of all a substance 
and a real thing is the fact that it alone has no proper generation 
or destruction or movement, as in respect of quantity there is 
increase and diminution, in respect of quality alteration, in respect 
of place locomotion, in respect of substance simple generation and 
destruction. In respect of relation there is no proper change; for, 
without changing, a thing will be now greater and now less or 
equal, if that with which it is compared has changed in quantity. 
And (c) the matter of each thing, and therefore of substance, must 
be that which is potentially of the nature in question; but the 
relative is neither potentially nor actually substance. It is strange, 
then, or rather impossible, to make not-substance an element in, 
and prior to, substance; for all the categories are posterior to 
substance. Again, (d) elements are not predicated of the things of 
which they are elements, but many and few are predicated both 
apart and together of number, and long and short of the line, and 
both broad and narrow apply to the plane. If there is a plurality, 
then, of which the one term, viz. few, is always predicated, e.g. 2 
(which cannot be many, for if it were many, 1 would be few), 
there must be also one which is absolutely many, e.g. 10 is many 
(if there is no number which is greater than 10), or 10,000. How 
then, in view of this, can number consist of few and many? Either 
both ought to be predicated of it, or neither; but in fact only the 
one or the other is predicated. 

2 

We must inquire generally, whether eternal things can consist of 
elements. If they do, they will have matter; for everything that 
consists of elements is composite. Since, then, even if a thing exists 
for ever, out of that of which it consists it would necessarily also, if 
it had come into being, have come into being, and since 
everything comes to be what it comes to be out of that which is it 
potentially (for it could not have come to be out of that which had 
not this capacity, nor could it consist of such elements), and since 
the potential can be either actual or not, -this being so, however 
everlasting number or anything else that has matter is, it must be 
capable of not existing, just as that which is any number of years 
old is as capable of not existing as that which is a day old; if this is 
capable of not existing, so is that which has lasted for a time so 
long that it has no limit. They cannot, then, be eternal, since that 
which is capable of not existing is not eternal, as we had occasion 
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to show in another context. If that which we are now saying is true 
universally-that no substance is eternal unless it is actuality-and if 
the elements are matter that underlies substance, no eternal 
substance can have elements present in it, of which it consists. 

There are some who describe the element which acts with the 
One as an indefinite dyad, and object to ‘the unequal’, reasonably 
enough, because of the ensuing difficulties; but they have got rid 
only of those objections which inevitably arise from the treatment 
of the unequal, i.e. the relative, as an element; those which arise 
apart from this opinion must confront even these thinkers, 
whether it is ideal number, or mathematical, that they construct 
out of those elements. 

There are many causes which led them off into these 
explanations, and especially the fact that they framed the difficulty 
in an obsolete form. For they thought that all things that are 
would be one (viz. Being itself), if one did not join issue with and 
refute the saying of Parmenides: 

‘For never will this he proved, that things that are not are.’ 

They thought it necessary to prove that that which is not is; for 
only thus-of that which is and something else-could the things 
that are be composed, if they are many. 

But, first, if ‘being’ has many senses (for it means sometimes 
substance, sometimes that it is of a certain quality, sometimes that 
it is of a certain quantity, and at other times the other categories), 
what sort of ‘one’, then, are all the things that are, if non-being is 
to be supposed not to be? Is it the substances that are one, or the 
affections and similarly the other categories as well, or all together- 
so that the ‘this’ and the ‘such’ and the ‘so much’ and the other 
categories that indicate each some one class of being will all be 
one? But it is strange, or rather impossible, that the coming into 
play of a single thing should bring it about that part of that which 
is is a ‘this’, part a ‘such’, part a ‘so much’, part a ‘here’. 

Secondly, of what sort of non-being and being do the things 
that are consist? For ‘nonbeing’ also has many senses, since ‘being’ 
has; and ‘not being a man’ means not being a certain substance, 
‘not being straight’ not being of a certain quality, ‘not being three 
cubits long’ not being of a certain quantity. What sort of being 
and non-being, then, by their union pluralize the things that are? 
This thinker means by the non-being the union of which with 
being pluralizes the things that are, the false and the character of 
falsity. This is also why it used to be said that we must assume 
something that is false, as geometers assume the line which is not a 
foot long to be a foot long. But this cannot be so. For neither do 
geometers assume anything false (for the enunciation is extraneous 
to the inference), nor is it non-being in this sense that the things 
that are are generated from or resolved into. But since ‘non-being’ 
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taken in its various cases has as many senses as there are categories, 
and besides this the false is said not to be, and so is the potential, 
it is from this that generation proceeds, man from that which is 
not man but potentially man, and white from that which is not 
white but potentially white, and this whether it is some one thing 
that is generated or many. 

The question evidently is, how being, in the sense of ‘the 
substances’, is many; for the things that are generated are numbers 
and lines and bodies. Now it is strange to inquire how being in the 
sense of the ‘what’ is many, and not how either qualities or 
quantities are many. For surely the indefinite dyad or ‘the great 
and the small’ is not a reason why there should be two kinds of 
white or many colours or flavours or shapes; for then these also 
would be numbers and units. But if they had attacked these other 
categories, they would have seen the cause of the plurality in 
substances also; for the same thing or something analogous is the 
cause. This aberration is the reason also why in seeking the 
opposite of being and the one, from which with being and the one 
the things that are proceed, they posited the relative term (i.e. the 
unequal), which is neither the contrary nor the contradictory of 
these, and is one kind of being as ‘what’ and quality also are. 

They should have asked this question also, how relative terms 
are many and not one. But as it is, they inquire how there are 
many units besides the first 1, but do not go on to inquire how 
there are many unequals besides the unequal. Yet they use them 
and speak of great and small, many and few (from which proceed 
numbers), long and short (from which proceeds the line), broad 
and narrow (from which proceeds the plane), deep and shallow 
(from which proceed solids); and they speak of yet more kinds of 
relative term. What is the reason, then, why there is a plurality of 
these? 

It is necessary, then, as we say, to presuppose for each thing 
that which is it potentially; and the holder of these views further 
declared what that is which is potentially a ‘this’ and a substance 
but is not in itself being-viz. that it is the relative (as if he had said 
‘the qualitative’), which is neither potentially the one or being, nor 
the negation of the one nor of being, but one among beings. And 
it was much more necessary, as we said, if he was inquiring how 
beings are many, not to inquire about those in the same category- 
how there are many substances or many qualities-but how beings 
as a whole are many; for some are substances, some modifications, 
some relations. In the categories other than substance there is yet 
another problem involved in the existence of plurality. Since they 
are not separable from substances, qualities and quantities are 
many just because their substratum becomes and is many; yet 
there ought to be a matter for each category; only it cannot be 
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separable from substances. But in the case of ‘thises’, it is possible 
to explain how the ‘this’ is many things, unless a thing is to be 
treated as both a ‘this’ and a general character. The difficulty 
arising from the facts about substances is rather this, how there are 
actually many substances and not one. 

But further, if the ‘this’ and the quantitative are not the same, 
we are not told how and why the things that are are many, but 
how quantities are many. For all ‘number’ means a quantity, and 
so does the ‘unit’, unless it means a measure or the quantitatively 
indivisible. If, then, the quantitative and the ‘what’ are different, 
we are not told whence or how the ‘what’ is many; but if any one 
says they are the same, he has to face many inconsistencies. 

One might fix one’s attention also on the question, regarding 
the numbers, what justifies the belief that they exist. To the 
believer in Ideas they provide some sort of cause for existing 
things, since each number is an Idea, and the Idea is to other 
things somehow or other the cause of their being; for let this 
supposition be granted them. But as for him who does not hold 
this view because he sees the inherent objections to the Ideas (so 
that it is not for this reason that he posits numbers), but who 
posits mathematical number, why must we believe his statement 
that such number exists, and of what use is such number to other 
things? Neither does he who says it exists maintain that it is the 
cause of anything (he rather says it is a thing existing by itself), nor 
is it observed to be the cause of anything; for the theorems of 
arithmeticians will all be found true even of sensible things, as was 
said before. 

3 

As for those, then, who suppose the Ideas to exist and to be 
numbers, by their assumption in virtue of the method of setting 
out each term apart from its instances-of the unity of each general 
term they try at least to explain somehow why number must exist. 
Since their reasons, however, are neither conclusive nor in 
themselves possible, one must not, for these reasons at least, assert 
the existence of number. Again, the Pythagoreans, because they 
saw many attributes of numbers belonging te sensible bodies, 
supposed real things to be numbers-not separable numbers, 
however, but numbers of which real things consist. But why? 
Because the attributes of numbers are present in a musical scale 
and in the heavens and in many other things. Those, however, 
who say that mathematical number alone exists cannot according 
to their hypotheses say anything of this sort, but it used to be 
urged that these sensible things could not be the subject of the 
sciences. But we maintain that they are, as we said before. And it is 
evident that the objects of mathematics do not exist apart; for if 
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they existed apart their attributes would not have been present in 
bodies. Now the Pythagoreans in this point are open to no 
objection; but in that they construct natural bodies out of 
numbers, things that have lightness and weight out of things that 
have not weight or lightness, they seem to speak of another heaven 
and other bodies, not of the sensible. But those who make number 
separable assume that it both exists and is separable because the 
axioms would not be true of sensible things, while the statements 
of mathematics are true and ‘greet the soul’; and similarly with the 
spatial magnitudes of mathematics. It is evident, then, both that 
the rival theory will say the contrary of this, and that the difficulty 
we raised just now, why if numbers are in no way present in 
sensible things their attributes are present in sensible things, has to 
be solved by those who hold these views. 

There are some who, because the point is the limit and extreme 
of the line, the line of the plane, and the plane of the solid, think 
there must be real things of this sort. We must therefore examine 
this argument too, and see whether it is not remarkably weak. For 
(i) extremes are not substances, but rather all these things are 
limits. For even walking, and movement in general, has a limit, so 
that on their theory this will be a ‘this’ and a substance. But that is 
absurd. Not but what (ii) even if they are substances, they will all 
be the substances of the sensible things in this world; for it is to 
these that the argument applied. Why then should they be capable 
of existing apart? 

Again, if we are not too easily satisfied, we may, regarding all 
number and the objects of mathematics, press this difficulty, that 
they contribute nothing to one another, the prior to the posterior; 
for if number did not exist, none the less spatial magnitudes 
would exist for those who maintain the existence of the objects of 
mathematics only, and if spatial magnitudes did not exist, soul 
and sensible bodies would exist. But the observed facts show that 
nature is not a series of episodes, like a bad tragedy. As for the 
believers in the Ideas, this difficulty misses them; for they 
construct spatial magnitudes out of matter and number, lines out 
of the number planes doubtless out of solids out of or they use 
other numbers, which makes no difference. But will these 
magnitudes be Ideas, or what is their manner of existence, and 
what do they contribute to things? These contribute nothing, as 
the objects of mathematics contribute nothing. But not even is 
any theorem true of them, unless we want to change the objects of 
mathematics and invent doctrines of our own. But it is not hard to 
assume any random hypotheses and spin out a long string of 
conclusions. These thinkers, then, are wrong in this way, in 
wanting to unite the objects of mathematics with the Ideas. And 
those who first posited two kinds of number, that of the Forms 
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and that which is mathematical, neither have said nor can say how 
mathematical number is to exist and of what it is to consist. For 
they place it between ideal and sensible number. If (i) it consists of 
the great and small, it will be the same as the other-ideal-number 
(he makes spatial magnitudes out of some other small and great). 
And if (ii) he names some other element, he will be making his 
elements rather many. And if the principle of each of the two 
kinds of number is a 1 , unity will be something common to these, 
and we must inquire how the one is these many things, while at 
the same time number, according to him, cannot be generated 
except from one and an indefinite dyad. 

All this is absurd, and conflicts both with itself and with the 
probabilities, and we seem to see in it Simonides ‘long rigmarole’ 
for the long rigmarole comes into play, like those of slaves, when 
men have nothing sound to say. And the very elements-the great 
and the small-seem to cry out against the violence that is done to 
them; for they cannot in any way generate numbers other than 
those got from 1 by doubling. 

It is strange also to attribute generation to things that are 
eternal, or rather this is one of the things that are impossible. 
There need be no doubt whether the Pythagoreans attribute 
generation to them or not; for they say plainly that when the one 
had been constructed, whether out of planes or of surface or of 
seed or of elements which they cannot express, immediately the 
nearest part of the unlimited began to be constrained and limited 
by the limit. But since they are constructing a world and wish to 
speak the language of natural science, it is fair to make some 
examination of their physical theories, but to let them off from the 
present inquiry; for we are investigating the principles at work in 
unchangeable things, so that it is numbers of this kind whose 
genesis we must study. 

4 

These thinkers say there is no generation of the odd number, 
which evidently implies that there is generation of the even; and 
some present the even as produced first from unequals-the great 
and the small-when these are equalized. The inequality, then, 
must belong to them before they are equalized. If they had always 
been equalized, they would not have been unequal before; for 
there is nothing before that which is always. Therefore evidently 
they are not giving their account of the generation of numbers 
merely to assist contemplation of their nature. 

A difficulty, and a reproach to any one who finds it no 
difficulty, are contained in the question how the elements and the 
principles are related to the good and the beautiful; the difficulty 
is this, whether any of the elements is such a thing as we mean by 
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the good itself and the best, or this is not so, but these are later in 
origin than the elements. The theologians seem to agree with some 
thinkers of the present day, who answer the question in the 
negative, and say that both the good and the beautiful appear in 
the nature of things only when that nature has made some 
progress. (This they do to avoid a real objection which confronts 
those who say, as some do, that the one is a first principle. The 
objection arises not from their ascribing goodness to the first 
principle as an attribute, but from their making the one a 
principle-and a principle in the sense of an element-and 
generating number from the one.) The old poets agree with this 
inasmuch as they say that not those who are first in time, e.g. 
Night and Heaven or Chaos or Ocean, reign and rule, but Zeus. 
These poets, however, are led to speak thus only because they 
think of the rulers of the world as changing; for those of them who 
combine the two characters in that they do not use mythical 
language throughout, e.g. Pherecydes and some others, make the 
original generating agent the Best, and so do the Magi, and some 
of the later sages also, e.g. both Empedocles and Anaxagoras, of 
whom one made love an element, and the other made reason a 
principle. Of those who maintain the existence of the 
unchangeable substances some say the One itself is the good itself; 
but they thought its substance lay mainly in its unity. 

This, then, is the problem, -which of the two ways of speaking 
is right. It would be strange if to that which is primary and eternal 
and most self-sufficient this very quality — self-sufficiency and 
self-maintenance — belongs primarily in some other way than as a 
good. But indeed it can be for no other reason indestructible or 
self-sufficient than because its nature is good. Therefore to say that 
the first principle is good is probably correct; but that this 
principle should be the One or, if not that, at least an element, 
and an element of numbers, is impossible. Powerful objections 
arise, to avoid which some have given up the theory (viz. those 
who agree that the One is a first principle and element, but only 
of mathematical number). For on this view all the units become 
identical with species of good, and there is a great profusion of 
goods. Again, if the Forms are numbers, all the Forms are identical 
with species of good. But let a man assume Ideas of anything he 
pleases. If these are Ideas only of goods, the Ideas will not be 
substances; but if the Ideas are also Ideas of substances, all animals 
and plants and all individuals that share in Ideas will be good. 

These absurdities follow, and it also follows that the contrary 
element, whether it is plurality or the unequal, i.e. the great and 
small, is the bad-itself. (Hence one thinker avoided attaching the 
good to the One, because it would necessarily follow, since 
generation is from contraries, that badness is the fundamental 
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nature of plurality; while others say inequality is the nature of the 
bad.) It follows, then, that all things partake of the bad except one 
— the One itself, and that numbers partake of it in a more 
undiluted form than spatial magnitudes, and that the bad is the 
space in which the good is realized, and that it partakes in and 
desires that which tends to destroy it; for contrary tends to destroy 
contrary. And if, as we were saying, the matter is that which is 
potentially each thing, e.g. that of actual fire is that which is 
potentially fire, the bad will be just the potentially good. 

All these objections, then, follow, partly because they make 
every principle an element, partly because they make contraries 
principles, partly because they make the One a principle, partly 
because they treat the numbers as the first substances, and as 
capable of existing apart, and as Forms. 

5 

If, then, it is equally impossible not to put the good among the 
first principles and to put it among them in this way, evidently the 
principles are not being correctly described, nor are the first 
substances. Nor does any one conceive the matter correctly if he 
compares the principles of the universe to that of animals and 
plants, on the ground that the more complete always comes from 
the indefinite and incomplete-which is what leads this thinker to 
say that this is also true of the first principles of reality, so that the 
One itself is not even an existing thing. This is incorrect, for even 
in this world of animals and plants the principles from which 
these come are complete; for it is a man that produces a man, and 
the seed is not first. 

It is out of place, also, to generate place simultaneously with 
the mathematical solids (for place is peculiar to the individual 
things, and hence they are separate in place; but mathematical 
objects are nowhere), and to say that they must be somewhere, but 
not say what kind of thing their place is. 

Those who say that existing things come from elements and 
that the first of existing things are the numbers, should have first 
distinguished the senses in which one thing comes from another, 
and then said in which sense number comes from its first 
principles. 

By intermixture? But (1) not everything is capable of 
intermixture, and (2) that which is produced by it is different 
from its elements, and on this view the one will not remain 
separate or a distinct entity; but they want it to be so. 

By juxtaposition, like a syllable? But then (1) the elements 
must have position; and (2) he who thinks of number will be able 
to think of the unity and the plurality apart; number then will be 
this-a unit and plurality, or the one and the unequal. 
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Again, coming from certain things means in one sense that 
these are still to be found in the product, and in another that they 
are not; which sense does number come from these elements? 
Only things that are generated can come from elements which are 
present in them. Does number come, then, from its elements as 
from seed? But nothing can be excreted from that which is 
indivisible. Does it come from its contrary, its contrary not 
persisting? But all things that come in this way come also from 
something else which does persist. Since, then, one thinker places 
the 1 as contrary to plurality, and another places it as contrary to 
the unequal, treating the 1 as equal, number must be being treated 
as coming from contraries. There is, then, something else that 
persists, from which and from one contrary the compound is or 
has come to be. Again, why in the world do the other things that 
come from contraries, or that have contraries, perish (even when 
all of the contrary is used to produce them), while number does 
not? Nothing is said about this. Yet whether present or not present 
in the compound the contrary destroys it, e.g. ‘strife’ destroys the 
‘mixture’ (yet it should not; for it is not to that that is contrary). 

Once more, it has not been determined at all in which way 
numbers are the causes of substances and of being- whether (1) as 
boundaries (as points are of spatial magnitudes). This is how 
Eurytus decided what was the number of what (e.g. one of man 
and another of horse), viz. by imitating the figures of living things 
with pebbles, as some people bring numbers into the forms of 
triangle and square. Or (2) is it because harmony is a ratio of 
numbers, and so is man and everything else? But how are the 
attributes-white and sweet and hot-numbers? Evidently it is not 
the numbers that are the essence or the causes of the form; for the 
ratio is the essence, while the number the causes of the form; for 
the ratio is the essence, while the number is the matter. E.g. the 
essence of flesh or bone is number only in this way, ‘three parts of 
fire and two of earth’. And a number, whatever number it is, is 
always a number of certain things, either of parts of fire or earth or 
of units; but the essence is that there is so much of one thing to so 
much of another in the mixture; and this is no longer a number 
but a ratio of mixture of numbers, whether these are corporeal or 
of any other kind. 

Number, then, whether it be number in general or the number 
which consists of abstract units, is neither the cause as agent, nor 
the matter, nor the ratio and form of things. Nor, of course, is it 
the final cause. 

6 

One might also raise the question what the good is that things get 
from numbers because their composition is expressible by a 
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number, either by one which is easily calculable or by an odd 
number. For in fact honey-water is no more wholesome if it is 
mixed in the proportion of three times three, but it would do 
more good if it were in no particular ratio but well diluted than if 
it were numerically expressible but strong. Again, the ratios of 
mixtures are expressed by the adding of numbers, not by mere 
numbers; e.g. it is ‘three parts to two’, not ‘three times two’. For 
in any multiplication the genus of the things multiplied must be 
the same; therefore the product 1X2X3 must be measurable by 1, 
and 4X5X6 by 4 and therefore all products into which the same 
factor enters must be measurable by that factor. The number of 
fire, then, cannot be 2X5X3X6 and at the same time that of water 
2X3. 

If all things must share in number, it must follow that many 
things are the same, and the same number must belong to one 
thing and to another. Is number the cause, then, and does the 
thing exist because of its number, or is this not certain? E.g. the 
motions of the sun have a number, and again those of the moon,- 
yes, and the life and prime of each animal. Why, then, should not 
some of these numbers be squares, some cubes, and some equal, 
others double? There is no reason why they should not, and 
indeed they must move within these limits, since all things were 
assumed to share in number. And it was assumed that things that 
differed might fall under the same number. Therefore if the same 
number had belonged to certain things, these would have been the 
same as one another, since they would have had the same form of 
number; e.g. sun and moon would have been the same. But why 
need these numbers be causes? There are seven vowels, the scale 
consists of seven strings, the Pleiades are seven, at seven animals 
lose their teeth (at least some do, though some do not), and the 
champions who fought against Thebes were seven. Is it then 
because the number is the kind of number it is, that the 
champions were seven or the Pleiad consists of seven stars? Surely 
the champions were seven because there were seven gates or for 
some other reason, and the Pleiad we count as seven, as we count 
the Bear as twelve, while other peoples count more stars in both. 
Nay they even say that X, Ps and Z are concords and that because 
there are three concords, the double consonants also are three. 
They quite neglect the fact that there might be a thousand such 
letters; for one symbol might be assigned to GP. But if they say 
that each of these three is equal to two of the other letters, and no 
other is so, and if the cause is that there are three parts of the 
mouth and one letter is in each applied to sigma, it is for this 
reason that there are only three, not because the concords are 
three; since as a matter of fact the concords are more than three, 
but of double consonants there cannot be more. 
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These people are like the old-fashioned Homeric scholars, who 
see small resemblances but neglect great ones. Some say that there 
are many such cases, e.g. that the middle strings are represented by 
nine and eight, and that the epic verse has seventeen syllables, 
which is equal in number to the two strings, and that the scansion 
is, in the right half of the line nine syllables, and in the left eight. 
And they say that the distance in the letters from alpha to omega is 
equal to that from the lowest note of the flute to the highest, and 
that the number of this note is equal to that of the whole choir of 
heaven. It may be suspected that no one could find difficulty 
either in stating such analogies or in finding them in eternal 
things, since they can be found even in perishable things. 

But the lauded characteristics of numbers, and the contraries of 
these, and generally the mathematical relations, as some describe 
them, making them causes of nature, seem, when we inspect them 
in this way, to vanish; for none of them is a cause in any of the 
senses that have been distinguished in reference to the first 
principles. In a sense, however, they make it plain that goodness 
belongs to numbers, and that the odd, the straight, the square, the 
potencies of certain numbers, are in the column of the beautiful. 
For the seasons and a particular kind of number go together; and 
the other agreements that they collect from the theorems of 
mathematics all have this meaning. Hence they are like coinciden- 
ces. For they are accidents, but the things that agree are all appro- 
priate to one another, and one by analogy. For in each category of 
being an analogous term is found-as the straight is in length, so is 
the level in surface, perhaps the odd in number, and the white in 
colour. 

Again, it is not the ideal numbers that are the causes of musical 
phenomena and the like (for equal ideal numbers differ from one 
another in form; for even the units do); so that we need not 
assume Ideas for this reason at least. 


These, then, are the results of the theory, and yet more might be 
brought together. The fact that our opponents have much trouble 
with the generation of numbers and can in no way make a system 
of them, seems to indicate that the objects of mathematics are not 
separable from sensible things, as some say, and that they are not 
the first principles. 
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